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WATERLOO. 
HE soldiers of the Duke of Berri, having 
trampled beneath their feet the flag of the 
Bourbons, and elevated with exultant shouts the 
eagles of the Empire, marched into Paris, and 
with irrepressible enthusiasm demanded permis- 
sion to salute their Emperor. Napoleon mounted 
his horse and rode along the lines, while resound- 
ing acclamations burst from the enthusiastic bat- 
talions and squadrons before him. He gathered 
the soldiers around him, waved his hand for si- 
lence, and thus addressed them : 

‘* Soldiers! I came into France with six hun- 
dred men, because I relied on the love of the 
people, and on the memory of the old soldiers. 
I have not been deceived in my expectations. 
Soldiers! I thank you. The glory of what we 
have done is due to the people and to you. My 
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glory is limited to having known and appreciated 
your affection. 

‘‘ The throne of the Bourbons was illegitimate, 
because it had been raised by foreign hands, be- 
cause it had been proscribed by the will of the 
nation, expressed in all our national assemblies, 
and because it promoted the interests of but a 
small number of arrogant men, whose pretensions 
were opposed to our rights. 

“Soldiers! the Imperial throne alone can guar- 
antee the rights of the people. We are about to 
march to drive from our territory those princes 
who are the auxiliaries of foreigners. The nation 
will second us with its wishes, and follow our im- 
pulse. The French people and I rely upon you. 
We do not wish to meddle with the affairs of for- 
eign countries But woe to those who would 
meddle with ours.” 

In the midst of peals cf applause, resounding 
through the most distant streets of Paris, Napo- 





leon reascended the stains of the Tuileries, and 
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entered his former cabinet. Louis Stanislas 
Xavier had left in such haste, that many memo- 
rials of his presence remained behind. The lux- 
urious easy chair, to which his enormous obesity 


* and his many infirmities confined him, was in the 


corner. A portfolio, forgotten upon the table, 
contained the private and confidential papers of 
the King. They were safe in the keeping of Na- 
poleon. His pride of character, and delicate sense 
of honor, would not allow him to pry into these 
disclosures of the private life of his enemies. He 
ordered them all to be sealed, and to be sent by a 
dispatch to their owner. Somz officious person, 
thinking to gratify the Emperor, had placed upon 
the table sundry caricatures, holding up the Bour- 
bons to derision. The Emperor indignantly or- 
dered them to be removed. He had too much 
majesty of soul to indulge in triumph so ignoble. 
Crucifixes, images, and beads, indices of the de- 
votion or the superstition of Louis, were strewed 
aboat the room. ‘“ Take them away,” said the 
Emperor mildly. ‘ The cabinet of a French mon- 
arch should not resemble the cell of a monk.” 

He ordered the map of France to be spread 
upoa the table. As he contemplated its dimin- 
ished borders, he exclaimed with sadness, ‘“ Poor 
France!” Then turning to Caulaincourt, he said, 
‘“‘T have proclaimed peace throughout my march. 
As far as depends on me, my promise shall be 
fulfilled. Circumstances are imperative. I will 
recognize the treaty of Paris. I can now accept 
what I could not accept at Chatillon without tar- 
nishing my glory. France was obliged to make 
sacrifices. The act is done. But it did not be- 
coms me to strip France to preserve the crown. 
I take the affairs of the country as I find them. I 
wish the continuation of peace. It is the sound 
policy of the Powers not to rekindle the torch of 
war. I have written to the Empress. She will 
prevail upon her father to permit her to rejoin 
me.” 4 

Napoleon earnestly desired peace. He even 
thought it possible, though not at all probable, 
that the Allies might now consent to the inde- 
pendence of France. It consequently became 
fatally necessary for him to make no preparation 
for war. The Allies had still enormous armies 
in the field, ready at any moment, in locust le- 
gions, to pour into France. The armies of France 
were disbanded, and there were no military sup- 
plies. Any movement of Napoleon toward re- 
organizing his forces would have been seized hold 
of by the Allies, and proclaimed to the world as 
new proof of ‘the insatiable ambition and blood- 
thirsty appetite” of the Emperor. Consequently 





baceres was appointed Minister of Justice. Na- 
poleon, as he called this illustrious man, of tried 
integrity, to his post, frankly unvailed to him the 
feartul perils yet to be encountered, with all Eu- 
rope in arms against the independence of France. 
Carnot, the stanch republican, who had protested 
against both the Consulate and the Empire, now 
convinced that there was no hope for his country 
save in the strong arm of the Emperor, was placed 
at the head of the Home Department. ‘The Rev- 
olution,” said Napoleon to Carnot, “ of which you 
and I are the children, requires my name to de- 
fend it abroad, as I have occasion for yours to recon- 
cile it to me at home. Let us both make a gen- 
erous sacrifice ; I, of my system of government, 
too absolute and too personal for the new require- 
ments of the time, and you of your distrust of me. 
Let us unite. Let us triumph together, over roy- 
aity at home and the coalition abroad.” 

Carnot, now seeing with clearness that popular 
rights could by no possibility be protected but by 
intrusting to Napoleon a certain degree of ab- 
solute power, cordially accepted the appointment 
In a crisis so momentous and awful, with all the 
despotisms of Europe arrayed against the inde- 
pendence of France, it would have been absurd to 
trust to the tardy and. vacillating movements of a 
deliberative assembly. For twenty years France 
had been compelled, in self-defense, to resolve 
itself into an army. And an army must have an 
absolute leader. Napoleon could only confer upon 
France equal rights. True liberty could not be 
enjoyed until the sword could be sheathed. 

The faithful Caulaincourt received the ministry 
| of Foreign Affairs. Maret resumed the post of 
| Secretary of State. Napoleon, strong in his at- 
| tachment to his old friends, and ever ready to for- 
| give those foibles incident to humanity, deeply 
| regretted the loss of Berthier. ‘* Where is he!” 
| said he frequently ; ‘‘ why does he mistrust me’ 

I will pardon his precipitation in abandoning me, 
and his pliancy to the Bourbons. They were the 
| gods of his youth. I will receive him with open 
jarms, and give him back the place of chief of 
|the staff. I shall inflict no other punishment 
| upon him than to make him dine with us in his 
| new uniform of captain of the guards of Louis 
| XVIII.” But the indefatigable, useful, weak- 
, minded Berthier, was ashamed again to appear in 
| the presence of the Emperor. He fled into Ger- 
|many. Molé,a man universally popular, assumed 
| the direction of roads and public works. Fouché 
was, by a sort of necessity, placed at the head of 
the police. 
| ‘With incredible rapidity this riew government 








the Emperor was compelled, in the protection of | was organized. It met the wishes of the nation. 
his own reputation, in which alone his strength | The Councilors of State were all men of marked 
consisted, to await the result of his proposals for | ability, of extended reputation, of special admin- 
peace, without making any preparation for war. | istrative skill, and of well-known devotion to the 
This was a fatality from which there was no es- | popularcause. The Councilors drew up an address 
cape. Under embarrassments so dreadful Napo- | to the Emperor, which was intended for the nation. 
leon was doomed to abide the decision of the | “ Sire!” said they, ‘‘the Emperor in reascend- 
Allies. ing the throne to which he had been raised by 

The new cabinet was speedily organized. It | the people re-establishes thereby the people in 
was composed of men of exalted reputation, and | their most sacred rights. He returns to reign by 
of known devotion to the vopular cause. Cam- | the only principle of legitimacy which France has 
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recognized and consecrated for twenty-five years 
past.” 

“ Princes,’’ Napoleon replied, ‘‘ are but the first 
citizens of the state. Their authority is more or 
less extended according to the interests of the na- 
tions they govern. Sovereignty itself is heredit- 
ary only because the interests of nations require 
it. Beyond this principle I know of no legit- 
imacy.” 

Benjamin Constant was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the sons of France. As a writer 
and an orator he stood at the head of the repub- 
lican party. When Napoleon, in accordance with 
the wishes of the nation, assumed that dictatorial 
power, without which France could by no possi- 
bility have sustained her independence against the 
combihed despots of Europe, Benjamin Constant 
resolutely turned against the Emperor. But ex- 
perience had now enlightened him. He had seen 
despotism triumphant, the Bourbons forced upon 
France by foreigners, and again driven from the 
kingdom by an indignant people. He hastened 
now to give in his adhesion to the Emperor. Na- 
poleon received him as if he had been an old 
friend. Frankly and truly Napoleon declared that 
devotion to the popular cause had rendered it es- 
sential for him to assume dictatorial power. It 
was a demonstrable fact. 

‘The nation,” said he, “ threw itself at my 
feet when I assumed the government. You ought 
to recollect it—you who attempted an opposition. 
Where was your support, your strength? No- 
where. I assumed less authority than I was in- 
vited to take. The people, on my return from 
Elba, c:owding on my footsteps, hurrying from 
the summits of the mountains, called upon me, 
sought me out, saluted me. From Cannes to 
Paris I have not conquered, I have administered 
the government. I am not, as it is said, the Em- 
peror of the soldiers only ; I am the Emperor of 
the peasants, of the plebeians of France. There 
is sympathy between us. It is not so with the 
privileged classes. The nobility have served me. 
They rushed in crowds into my antechambers. 
There is not a post they have not accepted, asked 
for, solicited. I have had the Montmorencies, the 
Noailles, the Rohans, the Beauveaus, the Monte- 
martes ; but there never has been any sympathy. 
The horse curveted, he was well trained ; but I 
felt him quiver. The popular fibre responds to 
my own. I am sprung from the ranks of the peo- 
ple. My voice acts upon them. There is the 
same nature between us. They look upon me as 
their support, as their saviour against the nobles. 
I have only to make a sign, or simply to avert my 
eyes, and the nobles would be massacred in all the 
provinces. But I do not wish to be king of the 
mob. Public discussions, free elections, respons- 
ible ministers, the liberty of the press, I wish for 
all that—the liberty of the press above all. It is 
absurd to stifle it. I am the man of the people. 
I have never wished to deprive them of liberty for 
my own pleasure. 1 have now but one mission— 
to raise up France again, and to give it the most 
suitable form of government. I wish for peace. 
But I shall not obtain it but by dint of victories. 





I foresee a difficult struggle—a long war. To 
maintain it the nation must support me.” * 

The Emperor's first administrative act was char- 
acteristic of his whole career. He convened the 
electoral colleges in each department, that his re- 
sumption of power might be submitted to the 
suffrages of the whole people. He persisted in 
this, notwithstanding the Council of State had 
issued the following decree, whose statements ne 
living being would venture to deny : 

‘“* March 25, 1815. The Council of State, in 
resuming its functions, feels bound to make known 
the principles which form the rule of its opinions 
and its conduct. 

“The sovereignty resides in the people. They 
are the only source of Jegitimate power. In 1789 
the nation reconquered its rights, which had for 
a long time been usurped or disregarded. The 
National Assembly abolished the feudal monarchy, 
and established aconstitutional monarchy and rep- 
resentative government. The resistance of the 
Bourbons to the wishes of the French people term- 
inated in their downfall, and their banishment 
from the French territory. The people twice 
sanctioned by their votes the new form of govern- 
ment established by their representatives. 

‘1. In the year 1799, Bonaparte, already 
crowned by victory, was raised to the government 
by national assent. A constitution created the 
consular magistracy. 

“2. A decree of the Senate, on the 2d of Av- 
gust, 1802, appointed Napoleon Bonaparte Con- 
sul for life. 

“3. A decree of the Senate, on the 18th of 
March, 1804, conferred upon Napoleon the Impe- 
rial dignity, and made it hereditary in his family.+ 

* An admirable article upon Napoleon, in the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, contains the following judicious re- 
marks, which will commend themselves to every impartial 
mind: 

* The opinions now entertained respecting him may be 
classed, we think, under the following heads. I. That he 
was an usurper. This charge is preferred by two very 
different parties ; 1. By the adherents of legitimacy, who 
think his noblest course would have been to play the part 
of General Monk. We need not discuss this point in 
this country, and in the year 1832. 2. The charge of 
usurpation is also made by some republicans. We have 
already observed that up to the time when Napoleon took 
the reins of government, no republic can be said to have 
existed in France. We need then only ask whether the 
tendency of France was toward a republic, and whether 
Napoleon ought to have lent his power to establish it, pro- 
vided he could have seen the possibility of its permanence. 
The forms of government, important as they are, are but 
secondary, compared to the primary elements of national 
character and political condition, and are always depend- 
ent on the latter. The preservation of the new politico- 
social relations was also to be attended to. If a republic 
was incompatible with justice, safety of person and prop- 
erty, internal peace, or national independence, the former 
ought to have given way to the latter. We believe that 
there are few persons of judgment who, at present, main- 
tain that at that period a republic would have comported 
with the internal and external relations of France. Firmly 
attached as we are to republican institutions, we yet must 
admit that, as there must be a difference in the habitations 
of men, according to the materials which they possess for 
their construction, so governments must differ with the 
character and condition of the governed.” How many 
there are who are blind to these obvious truths ! 

+ All historians alike admit the honesty of these elec- 








tions, and the fairness of the returns. No intelligent man 
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‘These three solemn acts were submitted to 
the approval of the nation. It sanctioned them 
by nearly four millions of votes. Thus had the 
Bourbons during twenty-two years ceased toreign 
in France. They were forgotten by their contem- 
poraries. Strangers to our laws, to our institu- 
tions, to our manners, to our glory, the present 
generation knew them not, but by the remem- 
brance of the foreign wars which they had ex- 
cited against the country, and the intestine divis- 
ions which they stirred up. The foreigners set 
up a pretended provisional government. They 
assembled a minority of the Senators, and com- 
pelled them, in opposition to their trust and their 
wish, to set aside the existing constitutions, to 
subvert the Imperial throne, and to recall the 
Bourbon family. The abdication of the Emperor 
Napoleon was merely the consequence of the un- 
fortunate situation to which France and the Em- 
peror were reduced by the events of the war, by 
treason, and by the occupation of the capital. 
The abdication had for its object only the preven- 
tion of civil war and the effusion of blood. This 
act, which was not confirmed by the will of the 
people, could not destroy the solemn contract 
which had been formed between the nation and 
the Emperor. And evenif Napoleon might per- 
sonally abdicate the crown, he could not sacrifice 
the rights of his son, appointed to reign after him. 

“Louis Stanislas Xavier arrived in France. 
He made his entry into the capital. He took pos- 
session of the throne. The people, overawed by 
the presence of foreigners, could not, freely and 
validly, declare the national wish. Under the 
protection of the allied army, having thanked a 
foreign prince for having enabled him to ascend 
the throne, Louis Stanislas Xavier dated the first 
act of his authority in the nineteenth year of his 
reign, thereby declaring that the measures which 
had emanated from the will of the people were 
merely the offspring of a long rebellion. All these 
acts are therefore illegal; done in the presence of 
hostile armies, and under foreign control, they are 





has ventured to deny that the popularity of Napoleon was 
real and almost boundless, and that the people of France, 
with enthusiasm unparalleled, raised him to power. 
There were in Paris generals and statesmen of com- 
manding character, vast influence, and lofty pride, who 
were watching the proceedings with the eagle eye of ri- 
valry. But neither then, nor since, have they ventured to 


merely the work of violence. They are essen- 
tially null, and are outrages on the honor, the 
liberty, and the rights of the people. 

** On reascending the throne to which the peo- 
ple had raised him, the Emperor therefore only 
re-established the most sacred rights of the nation 
He returned to reign by the only principle of legit- 
imacy which France had recognized and sanction- 
ed during the past twenty-five years, and to which 
all the authorities had bound themselves by oaths 
from which the will of the people could alone re- 
lease them.” 

Notwithstanding these decisive decrees, the 
Emperor was so scrupulous respecting any ap- 
pearance even of usurpation, that he insisted that 
the question of his re-election should be submit- 
ted to the suffrages of the people. There were 
now four parties in France—the Bourbonists, the 
Orleanists, the Republicans, and the friends of 
the Emperor. The votes were taken, and Napo- 
leon was again chasen to the chief magistracy of 
France, by a majority of more than a million of 
votes over all the other parties. And still the 
Allies called this an usurpation.* 

The saloons of the Tuileries were constantly 
thronged. Napoleon received all kindly. Mem- 
bers of that Senate which had pronounced Napo- 
leon’s forfeiture of the throne, called tremblingly 
with their congratulations. The Emperor re- 
ceived them with courtesy, and gave np indica- 
tion of the slightest resentment. ‘J leave that 
act,” said he, * for history to relate. For my 
part, I forget all past occurrences.” 

The Emperor embraced an early opportunity 
of visiting the institution he had established at 
Ecouen, for the orphan daughters of the members 
of the Legion of Honor. These young girls, who 
had been provided for by the affectionate liber- 
ality of Napoleon, gathered around their benefac- 
tor with inexpressible enthusiasm. They threw 
themselves at his feet, and with tears embraced 
his knees. He took up a spoon to taste their 
food. The spoon immediately became sacred in 
their eyes. When he left, they had it cut in 
pieces, and moulded into little amulets, which 
they wore in their bosoms. Nearly all the pupils 
wore upon their fingers rings of braided hair. One 
of the young ladies ventured to slip a ring upon 





affirm that there was any unfairness in the elections. 
Even Sir Walter Scott admits the unanimity to be unde- 
niable, and endeavors to account for it by saying, ‘‘ The 
rich favored Bonaparte for the sake of protection ; the poor 
for that of relief; the emigrants because they desired to 
return to France ; the men of the Revolution because they 
were afraid of being banished from it ; the sanguine and 
courageous crowded around his standard in hope of 
‘ictory ; the timid cowered behind it in the desire of 
safety.” 

All agree that Napoleon was elevated to the supreme 
power by a general outburst of popular enthusiasm. That 
Napoleon Bonaparte was and is the idol of France, no intel- 
ligent man will venture todeny. Hostility must be driven 
to utter desperation before it can affirm that the suffrages 
of the French people were not given to Napoleon. The 
unconstrained election of Napoleon is as demonstrative as 
any truth which history has recorded. And with this fact 
thus established beyond all cavil, forever palsied must be 
the tongue that could say to the Emperor, “ Thou art an 
usurper '” 





Napoleon’s finger. Encouraged by the smile of 
the Emperor, the rest, rushing upon him, seized 





* In vain will it be pretended that advantage was taken 
of the astonishment of the communes to carry the election 
by surprise. Besides, in submitting himself to the decis- 
ions of a ballot, he afforded every individual time for re- 
flection, and sufficient leisure to reflect whether be ought 
to reject or choose him. It was not therefore surprise, 
but renewal of affection, of which this election gave proof. 
On the contrary, in the act of forfeiture pronounced by the 
Senate, there was evidence both of surprise and constraint. 
So certainly was this the case, that not one Senator could 
be found who did not, in his individual capacity, regret 
what he had done. 

“* In what species of legitimacy was the Emperor want- 
ing? The general admiration had decreed him the crown. 
Vietory had restored it to him. And yet he would not re- 
sume it without the national assent ; without the assent 
of the whole people, expressed by every citizen individu- 
ally and with full freedom.”—Memoirs of the Duke of 
Rovigo, vol. iv. pp. 37, 38. 
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his hands, and covered them with these pledges 
of love and gratitude. ‘+ Young ladies,” said the 
Emperor, “ they shall be as precious to me as the 
jewels of my crown.”’ On retiring to his car- 


riage he exclaimed, with moistened eyes, ** Voict 
le comble de bonheur ; ceux-ci sont les plus beaux 


momens de ma vie.” ‘This is the height of hap- 
piness ; these are the most delightful moments of 
my life.”—Hist. de Napoleon, par Emite Marco 
pe Saint Hivaire. 

The allied sovereigns in the Congress of Vienna 
had been for months quarreling respecting the di- 
vision of the spoils of reconquered Europe. One 
hundred thousand distinguished strangers were 
attracted, by the splendors of the occasion, within 
the walls of that voluptuous capital. Eighty thou- 
sand of the most brilliantly dressed soldiers of the 
allied armies formed the magnificent cortége for 
this crowd of princes and kings. Seven hundred 
embassadors or envoys participated in the delib- 
erations of those haughty conquerors, who had 
now again placed their feet upon the necks of the 
people. The regal revelers relieved the toils of 
diplomacy with feasting and dances, and all lux- 
urious indulgence. The Emperor of Austria de- 
frayed the expenses of this enormous hospitality. 
The Imperial table alone was maintained at an 
expense of twenty-five thousand dollars a day. 

The Allies were involved in a desperate quarrel 
respecting the division of the spoils of Poland, 
Saxony, and Italy, and were just on the point of 
breaking up, and turning their arms against each 
other, when a courier brought to Lord Castlereagh 
the tidings that Napoleon had left Elba. Talley- 
rand was at that time making his toilet for a ball, 
in accordance with the etiquette of the voluptu- 
aries around him. His hands were wet with the 
perfumes which his valets de chambre had poured 
upon them; and two barbers were curling and 





powdering his hair. His niece, the young and 
beautiful Princess of Courlande, ran into the room 
with a note from Metternich, marked, secret and 
in haste. Talleyrand, looking up from the midst 
of the curling-irons, powders, and perfumes, re- 
quested his niece to open and read the note. 

She did so, and, turning pale, exclaimed, 
“Heavens! Bonaparte has left Elba! What is 
to become of my ball this evening?” 

The imperturbable minister, whose external 
equanimity no possible surprise could derange, 
after a moment’s pause, said, in those low tones 
of gravity which he had carefully cultivated, ‘‘ Do 
not be uneasy, niece, your ball shall take place 
notwithstanding.” Though the well-trained di- 
plomatist could thus conceal his alarm, it was 
not so with the other guilty revelers at this Bel- 
shazzar’s feast. ‘If a thunderbolt,” says Alli- 
son, “‘ had fallen in the midst of the brilliance 
assembled in the Imperial ball-room at Vienna, 
it could not have excited greater consternation 
than this simple announcement. It was deem- 
ed, nevertheless, expedient to conceal the alarm 
which all really felt.” Talleyrand quietly con- 
tinued his toilet, and, after shutting himself up 
for several hours with M. Metternich and Lord 
Castlereagh, wrote to Louis XVIII., advising him 
to place no reliance upon the people of France, 
but assuring him of the continued support of the 
Allies. 

No one knew toward what point the Emperor 
intended to direct his steps. Five days of doubt, 
conjecture, and intense anxiety passed before any 
further intelligence was received. The festivi- 
ties were all suspended, and Europe thought of 
but one idea, and of one man. A proscribed 
exile, without money and without arms, floating 
upon the waves of the Mediterranean, simply by 
the magic of his name plunged all the courts and 








“ THE ANNOUNCEMENT TO TALLEYRAND. 


all the armies of Europe into commotion. 


One power was Napoleon Bonaparte, solitary 
and alone ; the other power was all the combined 
monarchs, and armies, and navies of Christen- 
dom. 

On the 5th of March the Congress received the 
intelligence that Napoleon had landed in France, 
and was borne along on resistless waves of popular 
enthusiasm toward, Paris. Amazement and con- 
sternation were depicted upon every countenance. 
The Allies immediately held a council, and, after 
a few reproaches, all their differences were laid 
aside in dread of their common foe. The anger 
of the Allies was vehemently aroused against the 
people of France, for theit invincible attachment 
to Napoleon. The coalesced despots had here- 
tofore, in defiance of human intelligence, declared 
Napoleon to be an usurper and a tyrant, crushing 
the liberties of the people beneath iron hoofs and 
sabre strokes. But this unexampled exhibition 





Two | of a nation’s love and homage for a moment 


powers at that moment equally divided Europe. | struck dumb these lips of falsehood. 





« The an- 


| ger of the sovereigns and their ministers against 


Napoleon,” says Lamartine, “turned into resent- 
ment against France herself, the accomplice, ei- 
ther through connivance or servility, of Bona- 
parte. So long as this focus of war and revolu- 
tion should exist, there could be no durable peace 
for the nations—no security for crowns. An 
European war of extermination against France, 
which had executed Louis XVI., and twice 
crowned Napoleon, was the first 'cry of the sov- 
ereigns and their councils. Its immediate con- 
quest, before the nation should have time to fur- 
nish armies to Boaaparte, its partition afterward, 
that the members of this great body should never 
be able to join to upheave the weight of the 
whole world ; these were the resolutions uttered 
in an undertone.” 

Tt seemed in vain again to attempt to force 
upon France the Bourbons. All! the Powers 
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were alike disposed to abandon their cause, and 
to partition France as Poland had been parti- 
tioned, or to place upon the throne an energetic 
man of their own choice. “I am weary of war,” 
said Alexander. “1 can not employ the whole 
period of my reign, and the whole forces of my 
empire, in raising up in France a family which 
knows neither how to fight nor how to reign. I 
shall never draw the sword for them again.” 
Talleyrand stood alone in the Congress to ad- 
vocate the cause of the Bourbons, to whom only 


he could look for a reward. The sagacious min- | 


ister was adequate to his task. [or eight days 
he struggled, single-handed, against the resolve 
of the combined cabinets of Europe. With di- 
plomatic wisdom, address, and genius which have 
perhaps never been surpassed, he faltered not 
until he had obtained his end. Each day pant- 
ing couriers brought the tidings of Napoleon's ad- 


vance, and of the enthusiasm which every where | 


greeted him. The allied generals indignantly 
grasped their swords and demanded a prompt in- 
vasion, and the entire subjugation of a people 
who so pertinaciously claimed the right of choos- 
ing their own form of government. The sover- 
eigns, exasperated by this marvelous power of 
the Emperor over the hearts of the French peo- 
ple, breathed only vengeance. And yet the im- 
perturbable and wily diplomatist of the Bourbons, 


day after day, allayed these excitements, and 
drew his antagonists nearer and nearer to his 
own counsels. 

The morning of the 13th of March dawned. 
The Allies had determined to come on this day to 
a final decision. The question was simply this: 
“Shall France be partitioned off, as was Poland, 
among the other powers of Europe, or shall we 
place upon the throne a monarch who will advo- 
cate our cause like Bernadotte, but more energetic 
and less unpopular than the Bourbons; or shall 
we replace the Bourbons again upon the throne!” 
The question of the independence of France, and 
the right of the French people to elect their own 
sovereign, was not even suggested. Talleyrand 
| employed the whole night of the 12th in prepara- 
tion for the momentous decision. As he left his 
mansion to go to the place of the Congress, he 
| said to his niece and his secretary, 

“‘T leave you indespair. I am going to make 
\the last efforts. If I fail, France is lost; and 
| the Bourbons and I shall not have even the rem- 


| nant of a country for exile. I know your impa- 
I can not send you 





tience to ascertain our fate. 


| a messenger during the day, since nothing is al- 
| lowed to be communicated out of the hall of con- 
| ference. But be at the window at the hour when 
| my carriage returns, bringing me back a conquer- 


If I have failed, I shall keep 


or or conquered. 


TALLEYRAND. 
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myself shut up and motionless. 
crowned my efforts, I will wave, from the car- 
riage-window, a paper, the signal of our tri- 
umph.” 

The sitting was commenced in the morning 
and prolonged late into the day. The speech of 
Talleyrand—uttered in low, calm, conversational, 
yet earnest tones—is one of the most persuasive 
upon record. A theatric display of gesture, and 
of impassioned intonations, would have been | 
grossly out of place in the presence of such an 
audience, and in a crisis so momentous. 

“If you punish France,” said Talleyrand, “ by | 
dividing it afler its conquest, how will you agree | 
together in the distribution of the spoils! And 
what power can ever restrain under its hand the 
members, still living, still convulsive, ever on the 
stretch to rejoin one another! You have had | 
nothing to dread in France but the revolutionary | 
spirit. But you will then have to restrain and | 
combat, at the same time, the two least com- | 
pressible forces in the political world—the revol- | 
utionary spirit, and the spirit of independence. | 
This double volcano will open its craters even | 
under your own hereditary possessions. Look | 
at Poland! Is it not the spirit of independence | 
which perpetually nourishes there the spirit of | 
revolution! The partition of France would be | 
the ruin of the Continent. 

“ But it is said that the question is, not to | 





If success has | in, 


g entered France by force of arms, owe to 
their own dignity and the interests of society a 
solemn declaration of the sentimen‘s with which 
that event has inspired them. By thus infring- 
ing the convention which settled Napoleon in the 
island of Elba, he has destroyed the only legal 
title to which his existence was attached (au- 
quel son existence se trouvait attachée). By re- 


| appearing in France, with the design of disturb- 


ing and subverting it, he has deprived himself of 
the protection of the laws, and made manifest to 
the universe that there can be neither peace nor 
truce with him. The powers therefore declare, 
that Napoleon Bonaparte has thrown himself 
out of all the relations of civilized society ; and 
that, as an enemy and a disturber of the world, 
he has rendered himself an object of public ven- 
geance.” 

They then bound themselves by a solemn pledge 
to pursue to the last extremity, with all the en- 
ergies of their combined states and kingdoms, the 
| sovereign of the people’s choice. This despotic 
decree was signed by Austria, Spain, France, 
| Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, and 
Sweden. By 2 secret treaty, concluded on the 
same day, it was solemnly stipulated that the 
contracting parties should not lay down their 
arms till they had effected the complete destruc- 
tion of Napoleon. 

The unprecedented spectacle was now present- 


ruin France, but to weaken it, so that it shall | ed of all the monarchies and armies of Europe 
not be hurtful to other nations; to exhaust its | combined against one single man. Napoleon's 
strength, to occupy it for a time, and then to | only strength consisted in the love of the people, 


give it, for its masters, sovereigns with a firmer | whose cause he had so nobly espoused, and so 


hand and a name less unpopular than that of | heroically maintained. The strength of the Allies 
Bourbon! But if you cease to recognize the | was deposited in their bayonets and their gun- 
right ef the legitimacy of kings in France, what | powder. They immediately marshaled their count- 
becomes of your own right in Europe! What | less armies to crush, at once and forever, the child 
becomes of this principle, or rather this religion | and the champion of popular equality. Austria 


of legitimacy, which we have found again under | contributed 350,000 troops under Schwartzen- 


the ruins of the revolutions, subversions, and con- | 
quests of twenty years! Did the house of Bour- 
bon offer at this moment only enervated sover- 
eigns to fill the throne, Eurdpe would still be 
condemned to crown them or to perish. The | 
cause of Europe is the cause of legitimacy ; and | 
legitimacy is synonymous with the house of 
Bourbon. The partition of France would be a 
crime against nations; the dethronement of the 
Bourbons would be a crime against thrones. 

* There is but one course which is wise and 
just. It is to separate the cause of the French 
nation from that of Bonaparte ; to declare per- 
sonal and exclusive war against him, and peace 
to France. You thus weaken Bonaparte, by 
showing him alone to be the only obstacle to the 
reconciliation of nations; and you disarm France 
by separating her cause from the cause of Bona- 
parte. And then it must be declared that Eu- 
rope will never recognize, under any circum- 
stances whatever, the sovereignty of France but 
in the house of Bourbon.” 

The Allies were convinced. They then issued 
to the world the following infamous decree : 





berg; England and Prussia furnished an army 
of 250,000 men to act in concert, under Welling- 
ton and Blucher; Alexander himself headed his 
semi-barbarian legions, 200,000 strong. The 
auxiliaries from other nations raised this for- 
midable armament to one million of men. The 
fleets of England also girdled France and swept 
the seas, that there might be no escape for the 
doomed victim. Such were the forces which 
were arrayed, with all the enginery of war, to 
wrest one man from the love of the people. Never 
was a mortal placed in such a position of sub- 
limity before. Chateaubriand had pithily said, 
“If the cocked hat and surtout of Napoleon were 
placed on a stick on the shores of Brest, it would 
cause Europe to run to arms from one end to the 
other.” 

The public announcement of this high-hand- 
ed outrage against the independence of France, 
caused not a little embarrassment to the two En- 
glish embassadors. The Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Castlereagh were perhaps as bitterly opposed 
to any thing like popular reform, and as imperi- 
ously devoted to the interests of aristocratic priv- 





“The allied sovereigns, being informed of the | ilege, as any two men to be found on the Conti- 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte, and of his hav-| nent of Europe. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
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powerful in despotism, could exclude all knowl- 
edge from their subjects, or could silence, with 
the bayonet, any feeble murmurs which should 
arise from their enslaved peoples. They could 
boldly avow, in the language of an Austrian prin- 
cess, that ‘* sovereigns should be as regardless of 
the complaints of their subjects, as the moon is 
of the barking of dogs.” 

But in England it was not precisely so. There 
was in England a liberal constitution, a House 
of Commons, a free press, and an inquisitive peo- 
ple. Consequently, these English nobles did 
not dare to move so defiantly as did their confed- 
erated despots. While therefore combining, with 
intense cordiality, in this attempt to wrest from 
France the sovereign of its choice, and to force 
upon the nation a twice rejected dynasty, they 
ventured the declaration to the British people, 
that they only joined the coalition against a 
common enemy, but that they had no dispo- 
sition to interfere with the rights of the French 
nation in the choice of their own rulers; “a 
reservation,” says Lamartine, “‘ which was neces- 
sary for their justification to the British Parlia- 
ment.” 

With this astounding declaration upon their 
lips, the British Government appropriated, in pro- 
secution of the war for that year, $90,000,000 to 
the navy, $139,000,000 to the army, and the 
subsidies paid to foreign powers amounted to 
$55,000,000 more. They maintained six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men in arms, and placed 
fifty-eight ships of the line in commission. The 


whole war expenses of the year amounted to the 
unparalleled sum of $550,000,000. Such were 
the Herculean energies requisite to crush the il- 


lustrious chieftain of popular rights. Such were 
the enormous sums wrested from the people of 
England to maintain despotic authority on the 
Continent of Europe. 

There was in the British House of Com- 
mons a band of noble men who breasted all the 
tremendous power of the British Government, 
in bold denunciation of this great iniquity; and 
even then there were so many of the English 
people whose sympathies were with Napoleon, 
that those who were in the opposition were ac- 
cused of seeking popularity by their opposition to 
the measures of the government. 

While the Allies were thus unrelentingly pre- 
paring for war, Napoleon was making every pos- 
sible effort for the promotion of peace. Even 
when the combined army was advancing through 
Germany toward the frontiers of France, and 
when the English vessels were capturing the 
French ships on all seas, he still disregarded these 
hostile acts, hoping, by assurances of his readi- 
ness to accede to any reasonable propositions, to 
save his country and Europe from another appeal 
to the horrors of war. The Austrian embassador 
left Paris soon after Napoleon’s arrival, refusing 
to have any official intercourse with the govern- 
ment of the Emperor. Napoleon had not been 
able to have any communication with Maria Lou- 
isa. The Austrian embassador consented to take 
a letter to her. He, however, gave it to the Em- 





peror Francis, and it was never placed in her 
hands. The Emperor Francis being apprehen- 
sive that Napoleon might, by some means, suc- 
ceed in regaining his wife and son, transported 
them both to his palace, and guarded them vig- 
ilantly. To alienate the Empress from her noble 
husband, she was infamously told, according to 
the testimony of the Duke of Rovigo, that Napo- 
leon had assembled a harem of beautiful ladies 
around him, and was happy in their smiles. How 
far Maria Louisa credited the cruel slander is not 
known. 

In all his pacific overtures Napoleon was stern- 
ly repulsed. The Allies would allow no messen- 
ger from him to approach them. Alexander 
greatly admired the grace, intelligence, and ami- 
able virtues of Queen Hortense. Through her 
mediation Napoleon endeavored to get access to 
the heart of the Czar. But the Russian monarch 
was bwund too firmly in the chains of the coali- 
tion to escape. He frankly replied to the sorrow- 
stricken daughter of Josephine, ‘‘ There can be 
no peace, not even a truce with Napoleon.” The 
Emperor then sent his brother Joseph, whose 
character commanded the respect of every mon- 
arch in Europe, on a secret mission to Vienna, 
to endeavor, by every honorable artifice, to gain 
the ear of the allied sovereigns. But he found 
all alike unrelenting. Napoleon then, as his last 
resort, wrote the following dignified yet earnest 
appeal for peace, to each of the allied sovereigns, 
and dispatched couriers with a copy to each of 
their respective courts : 

“ Paris, April 4, 1814. 

‘“ Sire, my Brotaer—You have learned, in 
the course of the last month, of my return to the 
shores of France, my entrance into Paris, and 
the retirement of the Bourbons. The true nature 
of these events must now be known to your 
Majesty. They are the work of an irresistible 
power, the result of the unanimous will of a great 
nation, which knows its duties and its rights. 
The dynasty which force had imposed upon a 
great people was no longer calculated for them. 
The Bourbons had no community with them, 
either of feeling or manners. France was there- 
fore compelled to withdraw from them. The ex- 
periment which had induced me to make so great 
a sacrifice had failed. France called for a liber- 
ator; I therefore returned. From the spot where 
I first touched the soil of France, the love of my 
people bore me to the bosom of my capital. 

‘The first wish of my heart is, to repay so 
much affection with an honorable tranquillity. 
The re-establishment of the Imperial throne was 
necessary for the happiness of the French. It is 
my most ardent hope to render it at the same 
time the means of confirming the peace of Eu- 
rope. Enough of glory has added lustre, by 
turns, to the flags of the different nations. The 
vicissitudes of fate have sufficiently caused a suc- 
cession of great reverses and signal triumphs. A 
more noble arena is now opened to the sovereigns, 
and I shall be the first to enter it. After having 
presented the world with the spectacle of great 
battles, it will be more grateful to recognize here- 
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after no other rivalship than that of prolonging | 
the blessings of peace ; no other struggle than | 
the sacred one of perpetuating the happiness of 
nations. 

‘France takes a pride in proclaiming frankly | 
this noble end of all her wishes. Jealous of her | 
own independence, the invariable principle of her 
policy will be, the most absolute respect for the 
independence of other nations. . If such are, as I 
cherish the hope, the personal sentiments of your 
Majesty, the general tranquillity is assured for a 
long period; and Justice, seated at the confines 
of States, will alone suffice to guard their fron- 
tiers. NaPoLeon.” 

The frontiers were, however, so vigilantly 
guarded against every messenger from Napoleon, 
and the Allies were so determined to withdraw 
themselves from any kind of communication with 
him, that the Minister for Foreign Affairs could 
not succeed in forwarding one of these letters to 
any of the European courts. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Caulaincourt sorrowfully made the 
following report to the Emperor and to the nation : 

“Sire: Alarming symptoms are all at once 
manifested on every side. An unaccountable 
system threatens to prevail among the allied Pow- 
ers—that of preparing for action, without admit- 
ting a preliminary explanation with the nation 
they seem determined to assail. It was reserved 
for the present epoch to see an assemblage si- 
multaneously interdict all communication with 
one great state, and close all access to its ami- 
cable assurances. The couriers sent from Paris 
to the different courts have not been able to reach 
their destination. One could not pass beyond 
Strasbourg. Another, sent to Italy, was stopped 
at Turin. A third, destined for Berlin and the 
north, has been arrested at Mayence, ill-treated 
by the Prussian commandant, and his dispatches 


have been seized. When a barrier thus impen- | 
etrable rises between the French Ministry and its | 


agents abroad, between your Majesty's cabinet 


and those of other sovereigns, there is no other | 


method open to your Ministry "than by the public 
acts of foreign governments to judge of their in- 
tentions. 

‘In England orders have been given to aug- 
ment the British forces as well by land as by sea. 
Thus the French nation ought, on all sides, to be 
on its guard. It may apprehend a continental 
aggression, and, at the same time, it must watch 


bility of descent. 
sia, in all parts of Germany, and in Italy—every 
where, in short, is seen a general armament. On 
every point of Europe, and at the same moment, 
troops are preparing, arming, marching.” 

These were appalling tidings to France. The 
Empire was already exhausted by the intermin- 
able wars into which the Allies had dragged it. 
It was quite unprepared for a renewal of the 
dreadful conflict. A million of armed men were 
crowding mercilessly on, to desolate the hills 
and valleys of France with flames and blood. 
The boldest hearts in France trembled. The 


| comprising the court of St. Cloud. 





odds were so fearfully unequal, that many were 


in despair. The Allies, by adroitly separating 
Napoleon from France, and declaring that they 
waged war against him alone, led thousands to 
feel that they must be again compelled to give up 
their beloved Emperor. Apparently they could 
retain Napoleon only by passing through the 
most awful scenes of conflict, carnage, and woe 
to which a nation was ever exposed. As fathers 
and mothers looked upon their little households, 
upon precious sons and lovely daughters, and in 
imagination heard the tramp of approaching ar- 
mies, the reverberation of invading guns, the 
sweep of brutal squadrons, the shout of onset, 
and the shriek of despair, they turned pale, press- 
ed their children to their throbbing hearts, and 
still clung to their beloved Emperor. Mothers, 
with streaming eyes, prepared their sons for the 
battle. Gray-headed fathers, with tottering steps, 
crowded the churches to implore God's blessing 
upon their righteous cause. 

And still, incredible as it may seem, the Allies, 
who had the control of all the presses of Europe, 
unblushingly reiterated the cry, that the insatia- 
bly ambitious and blood-thirsty Bonaparte would 
not live at peace with the nations ; and that the 
repose of the world demanded that he should be 
hunted down as a beast of prey. The Tory gov- 
ernment of England, with its boundless wealth 
and resources, re-echoed the cry in books, pam- 
phlets, and journals, with which they flooded all 
lands. It is impossible to paint a demon in blacker 
colors than Napoleon was painted in hundreds of 
thousands of placards and pamphlets which were 
scattered like autumnal leaves. The pen in this 
warfare was, in England especially, as necessary 
as the sword. Deep as were the wounds which 
the pen of calumny inflicted upon the memory of 
the Emperor, he never for one moment doubted 
that his reputation would eventually emerge tri- 
umphant from the conflict.* 





* The following is the title page of a royal octavo vol- 
ume of over 600 pages, published in London in the year 
1810. 

“ The Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte. In- 
cluding his private life, character, domestic administra- 


| tion, and his conduct to foreign powers, together with se- 
| eret anecdotes of the different courts of Europe, and of the 
| French Revolution. 


With two Appendices, consisting of 
state papers and of biographical sketches of the persons 
By Lewis Go.p- 
sMITH. Notary Public. Author of the ‘ Crimes of Cab- 
inets,’ ‘An Exposition of the conduct of France toward 
America,’ etc. ‘* The truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 


the whole extent of its coasts against the possi- | /8¢on, 1810.” 


In Austria, in Russia, in Prus- | 


The following are extracts from this work. We must 
implore pardon of our readers for thus sullying this page. 
It is necessary to verify the declaration we have made. 

“Napoleon Bonaparte is the reputed son of the town- 
clerk of Ajaccio, in Corsica. General Marbeuf was the 
avowed protector of the family. The meaning of this will 
be easily understood.” 

“Our hero was placed at the military school at Bri- 
enne. He had an amour with a young girl of that place. 
Her disgrace was anticipated, and the disgrace of her 
paramour. The latter began his career of poisoning and 
murder by administering a dose to this unfortunate young 
woman. No positive proof being adduced, he was allowed 
to remain at school.” 

“In the year 1786, General Marbeeuf died, and Napo- 
leon was obliged to return to Corsica. From that period 
till he was sent off the island in 1793 by General Paoli, he 
was guilty of crimes of every description.” 
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Napoleon, having utterly exhausted all efforts 
for peace, roused his energies anew to meet the 
unequal conflict. Jealous of his posthumous 
fame, and ever keeping an eye upon the final 
verdict of history, he issued a truthful and an 
unanswerable statement of the violation of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau by the Allies, and of the 
reasons which consequently induced him to leave 
Elba, and to accept again from the suffrages of 
the nation the crown of France. This appeal of | 
the Emperor could only be answered by brute | 
force ; and that answer, and that alone, the Al- 
lies returned. Napoleon’s spirit was saddened, | 
as he reflected upon the blood which must again 
flow in torrents, and upon the woes with which | 
Europe was again to be deluged. But the coa- 


lesced despots were reckless of blood, and flame, 





“In the year 1793, he urrived at Marseilles, with his | 
mother and sisters, who were sent off the island on ac- 
count of these women having kept a house of accommo- 
dation, in which every species of vice was encouraged.” 

“One day he went to churei, and having laid his hands 
on the hostie, emptied it of the consecrated wafers, and 
supplied the place with the refuse of his own body.” 

“It is the general opinion that both Kleber and Des- 
saix were assassinated by the order of Napoleon.” 

“In his fits of passion he kicks those about him. He 
runs about the room foaming, raging, and swearing like a | 
mad boy.” | 

** Merely for amusement, he used to pinch his Josephine 
to that degree that the impression of his fingers on her | 
body has been visible for days.” 

“He lived in a state of undisguised concubinage with | 
his two sisters, Mesdames Murat (Caroline) and Borghese | 
(Pauline). The former made a public boast of it. This | 
voluptuous murderer has also established a seminary for | 
young persons, daughters and orphans of the Legion of 
Honor. But it is nothing more than a nursery for his in- | 
tended victims, whom he wishes to debauch.” | 

‘“* Never was there, in one human being, such a combi- | 
nation of cruelty, tyranny, petulance, lewdness, luxury, 
and avarice as there is in Napoleon Bonaparte. Human 
nature had not before produced such a frightful being.” | 
“At the execution of the Duke d’Enghien, Bonaparte | 
and his brother Louis were present. Louis fainted. This | 
so enraged Napoleon that he kicked him as he would a 
dog.” 

“The new-made Emperor fell upon the Grand Judge 
and beat him in the face in the most unmerciful manner. | 
He was taken out of the tyrant’s presence, or he would | 
have killed him. An eye-witness told me that it was | 
truly laughable to see a Grand Judge, lying quietly on the 
sofa, suffering himself to be beaten like a slave without | 
making the least resistance. And when he was taken | 
into the antechamber he was weltering in his blood, his 
robe torn, and his wig pulled off, while he was crying like 
a school-boy.” | 

“The poison which Bonaparte administered to his vic- | 
tims is, | am very credibly informed, prepared in tie fol- | 
lowing manner: Arsenic is given to a pig, which they 
hang by its legs, and the substance which drops out of | 
the mouth and nostrils is collected, and goes through a | 
chemical process. When he means to have any one poi- | 
soned, he sends for the cook or valet-de-chambre of the 
intended victims, and, what with bribes and threats, they | 
unfortunately never fail of attaining their bloody ends.” 

Such were the Histories of Napoleon which during this 
conflict were circulated through the aristocratic circles 
of England. They were eagerly read and thankfully be- 
lieved. For ttre masses of the people, sixpenny pamphlets 
of a similar character were issued. The following is the 
title of one of them : ‘* The Atrocities of the Corsican De- 
mon ; or, a glance at Bonaparte. Do but observe the face 
of villainy.” 

When we reflect that such has been the voice of his- 
tory, we must pity rather than condemn those of our 
friends who still think Napoleon ‘‘ a monster.” 











and woe, in the determination, at whatever cost, 
to give the death-blow to popular liberty. 

‘If Austria,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ had the cour- 
age to make an alliance with me, we could to- 
gether save the world from Russia. But Austria 
is already ruled by Alexander, who reigns in Eu- 
rope. I alone could counterbalance him. My 
value will not be known till they have destroyed 
me. ButI shall sell my lifedearly. They would 
gladly have me in an iron cage, to show me in 
chains to the world as a beast of prey. They 
have not got me yet. I will show them the rous- 
ing of the lion. They do not suspect my strength. 
Were I to put on to-morrow the red bonnet of 
1793, it would seal the destruction of them all.” 

This was true. Had Napoleon yielded to the 
temptation, and called to his aid that revolution- 
ary fury which, during the reign of terror. had 
deluged France in blood, the head of every'‘aris- 
tocrat in France would have fallen, and the surg- 
ing billows of populary frenzy would have rolled 
unarrested over the Continent. But this great 
man stood firm as the advocate of popular rights 
and of law. He was the barrier against aristo- 
cratic usurpation on the one hand, and the mad- 
dened violence of frenzied masses on the other 
He opposed alike the reign of crowned despots, 


| and the reign of terror; the arrogance of the no- 


bles, and the violence of the mob; the dominion 
of the Bourbons, and the still more hateful domin- 
ion of Danton and Marat. He ever deemed it his 
holy mission to cause order, and law, and popular 
rights, to emerge from the chaos of the revolu- 


| tion. No temptation could induce him to swerve 


from this aim. The gales which came from one 
direction and another occasionally compelled him 
to veer from his course, but he was ever strug- 
gling to attain that end. 

Napoleon wished to resume the throne by the 
solemnity of an imposing ceremony. The Ist 
of June, and the Field of Mars, were appoint- 


| ed as the time and place for this festival. A con- 


course of citizens and soldiers which could not be 
counted thronged this most magnificent parade- 
ground in the world. The minutes of the votes 
for the re-election of the Emperor were read by 
the Archchancellor, and it was declared that the 
number of votes in the affirmative exceeded by a 
million those in the negative. “It can not be 
pretended,” says the Duke of Rovigo, “that this 
vote was influenced by military menaces, for at 
that time the troops were either assembled upon, 
or on their march to the frontier, so that the means 
of violating the freedom of election were in no way 
possessed by the government.” 

The Emperor, dressed in Imperial robes, as- 
cended the elevated platform, where every eye 
could rest upon him. An altar was erected upon 
the platform, at which the Archbishop of Rouen, 
in the performance of religious rites, consecrated 
the eagles, and implored upon their just cause the 
blessing of the God of armies. An address from 
the electors of Paris was then read to the Emper- 
or. It contained the following sentiments : 

‘‘ Sire! the French people had conferred upon 
you the crown, and you have laid it down without 
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their consent. Their suffrages now impose upon 


you the duty of resuming it. What does the 
league of allied kings requiret How have we 
given cause for their aggression? We do not 
wish for the chief they would impose upon us ; 
and we wish for the one they do not like. We 
are threatened by invasion. Sire! nothing shall 
be spared to maintain our honor and independ- 
ence. Every thing shall be done to repel an ig- 
nominious yoke. Sire! a throne built up by for- 
eign armies has crumbled in an instant before you, 
because you have brought to us, from retirement, 
all the pathways of our true glory, all the hopes 
of our real prosperity.” 

Napoleon rose. A shout like the crash of 
thunder burst from the multitudinous throng. 
The roar of applause from so many voices, is re- | 
presented by those who heard it as truly appall- 
ing. As soon as silence was a little restored, Na- 





poleon made an appropriate reply, commencing 
with the following words: ‘‘ Emperor, consul, | 
soldier, I owe every thing to the people. In pros- 
perity, in adversity, in the field of battle, in coun- | 
cil, on the throne, in exile, France has been the | 
sole and constant object of my thoughts and 
actions.” 

Then laying aside the Imperial mantle, he ap- 
peared before the multitude in that simple costume 
which was the dress of everyday life, and with 
which they all were familiar. He was again | 


OF MARS. 


greeted by a burst of enthusiasm, such as has sel- 
dom been heard by mortal ears. Turning to the 
soldiers, he said, ‘ Soldiers of the land and sea 
forces, I confide to you the Imperial eagle, with 
the national colors! You swear to defend it, at 
the price of your blood, against the enemies of 
your country.” 

A deep, intense, prolonged roar rolled along 
the squadrons and battalions, as they repeated the 
words, ‘‘ We swear it, we swear it!’ Upon the 
summit of the platform there was reared a lofty, 
pyramidal throne. Napoleon ascended it, and, 
with every eye riveted upon him, looked around 
upon the imposing spectacle spread out before 
him. The bands of all the regiments, in one 


| majestic orchestra, encompassed the throne, and 


filled the air with an almost superhuman tumult 
of melody. The Emperor then descended, and, 
with his own hand, delivered the eagles to the 
several regiments as they marched by. To each 
he addressed those eloquent words, so eminently 
at his command, which awakened vibrations in 
every fibre of the soldier’s heart. 

Cries of “‘ Vive ?Empereur !” filled the air. 
The scene of enthusiasm which the occasion pre- 
sented, left an impression upon those who wit- 
nessed it which could never be effaced. ‘ No 
one,” says Savary, “could fail to remark that 
never did the French people, at any period of the 
revolution, seem more disposed to defend their 
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liberty and their independence. The Emperor 
left the Field of Mars confident that he might 
rely upon the sentiments there manifested toward 
him. From that moment his only care was to 
prepare to meet the storm which was gathering 
in Belgium.” * 

Time pressed. Every thing was to be done. 
An awful tempest of war was about to burst upon 
France. There had been no leisure to revise the 
constitution, to meet the peculiar emergence in 
which the empire was now placed. As a tem- 
porary provision Napoleon, with his Council, had 
prepared ‘* An Additional Act to the Constitutions 
of the State.” These articles, extremely liberal 
in their spirit, though of course encountering in- 
dividual opposition, the nation adopted by accla- 
mation. One million five hundred thousand votes 
were thrown in favor of the ‘ Additional Act,” 
while less than five thousand votes were thrown 
againstit. Even Madame de Stael applauded these 
provisions, and wrote to a friend, ‘The Addi- 
tional Articles are all that is wanted for France ; 
nothing less and nothing more than what she 
wants. The return of the Emperor is prodigious, 
and surpasses all imagination.” 

M. Sismondi, the illustrious historian, a warm 
advocate of republican principles, published an 
eloquent eulogium upon this Act, and called upon 
all Frenchmen to rally around the Emperor, in de- 
fense of national independence. Benjamin Con- 
stant, the renowned champion of constitutional 
freedom, and one of the most forcible orators of 
his day, assisted in the formation of this consti- 
tution, and earnestly advocated it with his voice 
and his pen. To account for these facts, Mr. Ali- 
son says: 

‘One of the most extraordinary of the many 
extraordinary gifts with which this wonderful man 
was endowed, was the power he possessed of sub- 
duing the minds of men, and the faculty he had 
acquired of dazzling penetration the most acute, 
and winning over hostile prepossessions the most 
confirmed, by the mere magic of his fascinating 
conversation.” 

In reply to the atrocious declaration of outlawry 
issued by the Allies, the Emperor, in a dignified 
and unanswerable document, drawn up by the 
presidents of the several sections of the Council 
of State, announced his position to Europe. The 
following abstract of this important document will 
show its spirit : 

“« The treaty of Fontainebleau has been violated 
by the allied powers.—({1.) The Empress and her 
son were to receive passports and an escort. Far 
from performing such promise, the wife was sep- 
arated by force from her husband, the son from 
his father, and this under painful circumstances, 
when the strongest minds find it necessary to 


seek consolation and support in the bosom of the 
family affections.*—(2.) The safety of Napoleon, 
of the Imperial family, and their suites, was guar- 
anteed. Yet bands of assassins were organized, 
under the eyes of the French government, to at- 
tack the Emperor, his brothers, and their wives. 
—(3.) The duchies of Parma and Placentia were 
pledged to Maria Louisa, her son, and his de- 
scendants. Yet, after a long refusal, the injustice 
was consummated by an absolute spoliation.— 
(4.) A suitable establishment out of France was 
promised to Prince Eugene. * Yet he obtained no- 
thing.—(5.) The Emperor had stipulated for his 
brave soldiers for the preservation of their salaries. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding remonstrances, the 
whole was kept back—(6.) The preservation of 
the property of the Emperor's family, movable 
and immovable, is stipulated in the treaty. Yet 
it has been despoiled of both.—(7.) The Emperor 
was to receive four hundred thousand dollars a 
year, and the members of his family five hundred 
thousand. The French government has refused 
to fulfill these engagements. The Emperor must 
have been reduced to the necessity of dismissing 
his faithful guard, for want of means of insuring 
its pay, had he not found, in the grateful remem- 
brances of the bankers of Genoa and Italy, the 
honorable resource of a loan of twelve millions, 
which was offered him.—(8.) The island of Elba 
was secured to Napoleon in full property. Yet 
the resolution to deprive him of the same had been 
agreed to at the Congress. If Providence had 
not interposed, Europe would have seen attempts 
made against the person and the liberty of Napo- 
leon. He was to have been torn from his family 
and his friends, and, at the mercy of his enemies. 
consigned to imprisonment at St. Helena. 

‘When the Allies thus stooped to violate a 
solemncontract ; when Napoleon and all the mem- 
bers of his family saw that they were menaced 
in their perséns, property, affections ; when they 
were deprived of all the rights stipulated in their 
favor as princes, as well as of those secured by 
the laws to simple citizens, how was Napoleon to 
act? Ought he, after having endured so many 
insults, and suffered so many acts of injustice, to 
tolerate the complete violation of those engage- 
ments entered into with him, and, resigning him- 
self to the fate prepared for him, abandon also to 
their fearful destiny his wife, his son, his rela- 
tions, and his faithful servants? 

** Such a resolution seems to require more than 
human strength of mind. Yet Napoleon was capa- 
ble of adopting such conduct, if the peace and 
happiness of France could have been purchased 
by that new sacrifice. He would again have de- 
voted himself for the French people, from whom, 
as he wishes to declare in the face of all Europe, 





* **The retinue by which the Emperor was accom- 
panied was as splendid as it used formerly to be on the 
celebration of important ceremonies. The immense mul- 
titude through which he passed welcomed him with 
cheers ; and assuredly, had not the prospect of war check- 
ed the hopes in which the public wished to indulge, no- 
thing would have been wanting to complete that happi- 
ness which all appeared to derive from this extraordinary 
event.”—Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, vol. iv. p. 34. 





* In the fourteenth article of the treaty it was stipulated 
that “‘ All such safe conducts shall be furnished as are 
necessary for the free journey of his majesty the Emperor 
Napoleon, of the Empress, of the princes and princesses, 
and of all the persons of their suite who shall-wish to ac- 
company them, or to establish themselves out of France, 
as well as for the passage of all the equipages, horses, 
and effects which belongto them. The allied powers shall 
furnish, in consequence, officers and men as an escort.” 
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he makes it his glory to possess every thing, to 
whom he refers every thing, and to whom also he 
alone holds himself responsible for his actions, 
and devotes his existence. It was for France 
alone, and to save her from intestine war, that the 
Emperor abdicated the crown. He restored to 
the French people the rights he held from them. 
He left them free to choose a new master, and to 
found their liberty and happiness on institutions 
calculated to protect both. He hoped that the na- 
tion would preserve all it had acquired by five- 
and-twenty years of glorious warfare, and that it 
would maintain its sovereignty in the choice of a 
ruler, and in stipulating the conditions on which 
he should be called to the throne. He expected 
from the new government respect for the glory of 
the armies, and for the rights of the brave; and 
a guarantee for all the new interests, generated 
and maintained during a quarter of a century, and 
which had become identified with the manners, 
habits, and wants of the nation. 

‘Far from this, every idea of the sovereignty 
of the people has been discarded. The principle 
on which public and civil legislation has been 
founded since the revolution, has been equaily 
annulled. France has been treated as a revolted 
country reconquered by the armies of its ancient 
masters, and subjugated anew to feudal domina- 
tion. A constitutional law has been imposed 
upon her, without consulting the nation, or even 
listening to its voice, while nothing remained but 
the phantom of national representation. The dis- 
uniting of the army, dispersion and exile of its 
officers, debasement of the soldiery, suppression 
of their endowments, privation of their pay or 
pensions, pre-eminence accorded to the decora- 
tions of feudal monarchy, contempt of the citizens 
in designating them anew under the designation 
** the third estate,” spoliation of the purchasers 
of national property, the return of the feudal sys- 
tem in its titles, privileges, and rights, re-estab- 
lishment of monarchical principles, abolition of 
the liberties of the Gallican Church, annihilation 
of the Concordat, re-establishment of tithes, re- 
vival of intolerance in an exclusive form of wor- 
ship, and the domination of a handful of nobles 
over a nation accustomed to equality, are what 
the ministers of the Bourbons have done, or wish- 
ed to do for the people of France. 

“Tt was under these circumstances that the 
Emperor Napoleon left the island of Elba. Such 
were the motives for the resolution he adopted, 
and not any considerations of his own personal 
interests, so trivial, in his opinion, compared to 
the interests of the nation to which he has de- 
voted his existence. He has not introduced war 
into the bosom of France. On the contrary, he 
has extinguished that war which the possessors 
of national property, constituting four-fifths of the 
landholders throughout France, would have been 
compelled to wage upon their despoilers ; the war 
which the citizens, oppressed, degraded, and 
humiliated by the nobles, would have been com- 
pelled to declare against their oppressors ; that 
war, in short, which Protestants, and Jews, and 
the people of different sects, would have been 





obliged to maintain against their intolerant per- 
secutors. 

‘*The Emperor came to deliyer France. As 
her deliverer has he been received. He arrived 
almost alone. He traveled seven hundred miles 
unopposed and without offering battle. He has 
resumed, without resistance, in the midst of his 
capital and of the acclamations of an immense 
majority of the citizens, the throne relinquished 
| by the Bourbons, who, from among the army, 
their own household, the National Guards, or the 
people, could not raise a single person in arms to 
endeavor to maintain them in their seat. Yes! 
The Emperor finds himself replaced at the head 
| of a people which had already chosen him thrice, 
and has just re-elected him a fourth time by its 
| reception of him during his march and his tri- 
| umphant arrival. Thus is he replaced at the head 
| of that nation by which, and for the interests of 
which, he alone wishes to reign. 

*« What, then, is the wish of Napoleon and of 
France? They desire only the independence of 
France, peace at home, peace with all nations, 
and the sacred observance of the treaty of Paris, 
of the 30th of May, 1814. What, then, ischanged 
in the prospects of Europe and the hope of re- 
pose! There is nothing changed, if the Allies, 
respecting the independence of France, acknow}l- 
edge its existence, unconquering and unconquered, 
as far from domineering as from being held in 
subjection, to be necessary to the balance of 
greater realms, as well as the guarantee of small- 
er states. There is nothing changed, provided 
no attempt be made to compel France to resume, 
with a dynasty she can no longer desire, the feu- 
dal chains she has broken, or to submit to the 
lordly or ecclesiastical pretensions from which 
she has emancipated herself. There is nothing 
changed, if those Powers do not seek to impose 
on her laws, interfere in her internal concerns, 
assign her a particular form of government, and 
force upon her masters suited only to the inter- 
ests and passions of her neighbors. There is 
nothing changed, if, while France is occupied in 
preparing the new social compact intended to 
guarantee the liberty of her citizens and the tri- 
umph of those generous ideas prevalent in Eu- 
rope, which can no longer be stifled, she be not 
compelled to abandon, in order to prepare for bat- 
tle, those pacific ideas and that store of dcmestic 
prosperity to which the people and their sover- 
eign wish to devote all their energies. Finally, 
there is nothing changed, if an unjust coalition 
does not oblige the French nation, which wishes 
only to remain at peace with Europe, to defend. 
as in 1792, her will, her rights, her independence, 
and the sovereign of her choice.” 

In preparation for war not a moment was to be 
lost. Napoleon had succeeded, by incredible ex- 
ertions, in raising an army of two hundred and 
eighty thousand men. But of these he could 
take but one hundred and twenty thousand to 
drive back the inundation of rearly a million of 
bayonets, now advancing toward the frontiers of 
France. The enormous masses of the allied troops 








were marching in massive columns, from various 
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different points of the compass, to concentrate at 
Paris. Schwartzenberg, on the upper Rhine, 
commanded two hundred and sixty thousand men. 
Wellington and Blucher, in the vicinity of Brus- 
sels, had over one hundred thousand each. The 
Russian army, hastening by forced marches 
through Germany, consisted of nearly two hun- 
dred thousand semi-barbarians. At the foot of the 
Alps, to invade France from that quarter, an army 
of sixty thousand men were on the march under 
Austrian guidance. Even from reluctant Swit- 
zerland the domineering Allies had extorted a 


force of thirty thousand troops. The navy of | 


England, then the most majestic arm of military 
strength on the globe, was plying all its energies 
of transport, of plunder, and of bombardment, in 
aid of the arduous enterprise. All these mighty 
monarchies with these gigantic armies were com- 
bined and on the move avowedly against one sin- 
gle man. 

It was a fearful crisis. With fortitude and he- 
roism which commands the admiration of the 
world did Napoleon meet it. He was as it were 
alone. Josephine was dead. Maria Louisa and 
his idolized son were prisoners in the saloons of 
the Allies. Eugene was dethroned and entan- 
gled in the court of the King of Bavaria, his fa- 
ther-in-law. Murat was wandering a fugitive, in 
hourly peril of being shot. Lannes, Bessiéres, 
Duroc were dead. Berthier, ashamed to meet 
his old master, had followed the fortunes of the 
Bourbons. Marmont was a traitor at Ghent. 





| Oudinot and Macdonald, honorable men, still re- 


garded as sacred their oath of fidelity to the Bour- 
bons. Ney, having, through the dictates of kis 
heart, violated his oath, disheartened by the sense 
of dishonor, had lost his power. 

There were but two plans between which Na- 
poleon could choose. One was to concentrate 
his little army around Paris, permit the Allies 
unobstructed to conduct their ravaging march 
through France, and settle the conflict in one 
dreadful battle beneath the walls of the metropo- 
lis. The other was to cross the frontier, to take 
the enemy by surprise in his unsuspicious march ; 
to fall upon one body, and then upon another, and 
then upon another, and thus arrest and drive back 
the invaders, until they should be compelled to 
negotiate. Tach of these plans seemed almost 
desperate, but the last was the least so. Napo- 
leon decided to march promptly and unexpectedly 
into Belgium, to attack the armies of Wellington 
and Blucher, before they had time to concentrate 
their forces, and by the annihilation of this divi- 
sion of the mighty host of the Allies, to strike a 
blow upon the coalition which should cause it to 
recoil. 

The whole night of the 11th of June the Em- 
peror passed in his cabinet, dispatching innumer- 
able orders and giving private instructions to his 
ministers. As he took leave of his ministers 
he said to them, “I depart to-night. Do your 
duty. The army and I will perform ours. I re- 
commend you to act with union, zeal, and energy 
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NAPOLEON LEAVING THE TUILERIES. 


Be careful, gentlemen, not to suffer liberty to de- 
generate into license, or anarchy to take place of 


order. Bear in mind that dn unity the success 
of our exertions must depend.” 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 12th of 
June, just as the day was beginning to dawn, 
Napoleon descended the stairs of the Tuileries to 
join his army in this his last campaign. Holding 
out his hand to Caulaincourt, he said, sadly yet 
firmly, ‘‘ Farewell, Caulaincourt! farewell! We 
must conquer or die!” On reaching the foot of 
the staircase he stopped for a moment, cast a 
lingering look around him upon that palace which 
he was never again to enter, and then threw him- 
self into his carriage. Driving rapidly all that 
day and the next night, he arrived on the morn- 
ing of the 13th at Avesnes, about 150 miles from 
Paris. In the vicinity of this city, which is on 
the extreme frontier of France, Napoleon had, by 
rapid marches, accumulated all his available troops. 
The success of the campaign depended upon 
promptness of action. A few hours even of de- 
lay might enable his enemies to crush him with 
overwhelming forces. From the lips of the whole 
army acclamations greeted him such as no other 





man has ever heard. He immediately issued the 
following proclamation to his troops : 

“Soldiers! this is the anniversary of Marengo 
and Friedland, which twice decided the destinies 
of Europe. Then, as after Austerlitz and after 
Wagram, we were too generous. We confided 
in the protestations and oaths of the princes whom 
we suffered to remain upon their thrones. Not- 
withstanding which, they have now coalesced 
among themselves, aiming at the independence 
and the most sacred rights of France. They have 
commenced the most unjust of aggressions. Let 
us march to meet them. They and we—are we 
no longer the same men? 

“ Soldiers! at Jena, against these same Prus- 
sians, to-day so arrogant, you were one against 
two; and at Montmirail one against three. Let 
those among you who have been in the hands of 
the English, recite the story of their prison-ships 
and the miseries they there endured. The Sax- 
ons, the Belgians, the Hanoverians, and the sol- 
diers of the Confederation of the Rhine, bewail 
the necessity of lending ‘their arms to the cause 
of princes who are the enemies of justice and of 
the rights of nations. They know that this co- 
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alition is insatiable; and that after having de- 
voured twelve millions of Poles, twelve millions 
of Italians, one million of Saxons, and six mil- 
lions of Belgians, it will also devour the second 
class states in Germany. 

‘‘A moment of prosperity has blinded them. 
The oppression and humiliation of the French 
people are beyond their power. If they enter 
France, there they will find their tomb. Soldiers! 
we have forced marches to make, battles to wage, 
perils to encounter. But with constancy the vie- 
tory will be ours. The rights, the honor, the 
happiness of our country will be recovered. For 
every Frenchman who has a heart, the moment 
has now arrived to conquer or perish.” 

The intrepid and intelligent army, fully con- 
scious of the fearful odds against whieh it was 
to contend, with proud acclamations bade defiance 
to the whole coalition, and nerved itself with the 
courage of despair. Not fifty miles north of Na- 
poleon there were two armies ready to combine. 
Wellington, at Brussels, had over one hundred 
thousand men. Blucher, but a few leagues from 
him, headed an army of one hundred and thirty 
thousand Prussians. Thesetwo forces, notdream- 
ing of attack, even unconscious that Napoleon had 
left Paris, were negligently awaiting the arrival 
of the Russian troops, rapidly approaching, two 
hundred thousand in number. Napoleon was 
about to plunge into these masses with but one 





hundred and twenty thousand men. Immediately 
upon his arrival the troops enthusiastically throng- 
ed around him. With a few glowing words he 
| almost lly roused their ardor. They 
rushed toward him, raised their caps upon their 
bayonets, and filled the air with their shouts. 
They were all eager to be led by their beloved 
chieftain upon any adventure however desper- 
ate. 

In one hour after Napoleon’s arrival at Avesnes, 
his whole army was on the march. The Emperor 
gave minute directions to every corps, traversing 
different roads and starting from differe xt points, 
so to order their march as to meet, at an appoint- 
ed hour, at Charleroi, about thirty-five miles from 
Avesnes. General Bourmont had command of 
one of the divisions of the army. He had been 
in early life a stanch royalist, and upon Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba was an officer in the army 
of the Bourbons. He had, however, fallen in 
with the views of the nation in welcoming the 
return of the Emperor, and had solicited a com- 
mand in the Imperial army. Napoleon distrusted 
him, but yielded to the importunities of Ney. 
This man, considering the cause of Napoleon 
now desperate, in the basest manner deserted, 
and carried to the Allies, as his peace-offering, 
the knowledge of the Emperor's order of march. 
Napoleon, a perfect master of himself, received 
the tidings of this untoward defection with his 
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accustomed tranquillity. Blucher welcomed the 
traitor Bourmont cordially, and the Bourbons 
loaded him with honors. This event rendered it 
necessary for Napoleon to countermand some of 
his orders, that he might deceive the enemy. 

Marshal Soult, upon the abdication of Napo- 
leon had, with unseemly cordiality, entered into 
the service of the Bourbons. Upon the return 
of the Emperor, with equal alacrity he hastened 
back to his side. This apparent fickleness alien- 
ated from him the affections of the army. The 
Emperor, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
Davoust, made Soult the second in command. 
The suspected marshal was, however, shorn of 
his power ; and by his feeble co-operation even in- 
curred the probably unjust suspicion of treachery. 
Napoleon, however, never doubted him. He was 
also accused, by the Bourbons, of treachery to 
their cause, and was threatened with a trial. 
In reference to this charge the Emperor said, 
«Soult is innocent. He even acknowledged to 
me that he had taken a real liking to the king. 
The authority he enjoyed under him, he said, 
so different from that of my ministers, was a 
very agreeable thing, and had quite gained him 
over.” 

On the evening of the 14th the Emperor ar- 
rived in the vicinity of Charleroi. The Prussians 
had posted here, behind their entrenchments, an 
advance-guard of ten thousand men. In the 
earliest dawn of the morning of the 15th, the 
Imperial troops fell upon the enemy and drove 





them, with great slaughter, from the city. At 
six o’clock the French passed triumphantly across 
the bridges of the Sambre, and took possession 


of Charleroi. The Prussians, having lost two 
thousand men, retreated to join the main body 
of their army. It is about thirty miles from 
Charleroi to Brussels. Ten miles from Charleroi, 
on the road to Brussels, is situated the little 
hamlet of Quatre-Bras, so called from the inter- 
section of two roads, forming four arms. Ney 
was ordered to advance immediately with 40,000 
men and take possession of this important post. 

‘* Concentrate there your men,” said Napoleon 
‘‘Fortify your army by defensive field-works 
Hasten, so that by midnight this position, occu- 
pied and impregnable, shall bid defiance to any 
attack. 

Blucher, with the mass of his army, was at 
the fortified city of Namur, at the confluence of 
the Sambre and the Meuse. By the occupation 
of Quatre-Bras, the one hundred thousand men 
of Wellington’s army would be cut off from the 
one hundred and thirty thousand of Blucher. It 
was then Napoleon’s intention to leave a small 
force behind the intrenchments to beat back the 
Prussians, while with the rest of his army he 
would cut in pieces Wellington's forces at Brus- 
sels. He would then turn back and make short 
work with Blucher. The Belgians, who were 
devoted to Napoleon, thus rescued from the 
Allies, would join his cause. This would revive 
the hopes of the liberal party throughout the Con- 
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tinent. Saxony, Italy, Hungary, Poland would 
rally, and the despots of Europe would again 
quail before the indignant uprising of enslaved 
nations. On the evening of the 15th of June, 
all Napoleon's plans had prospered, according to 
his most sanguine hopes.. His star was again 
luminous, and the meteor glare of despotism be- 
gan to wane. 
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Napoleon having received intelligence from 
Ney that he had taken possession of Quatre- 
Bras, advanced on the morning of the 16th by 
another road, in the direction of Ligny, which was 
about half way between Quatre-Bras and Namur. 
Here he quite unexpectedly met Blucher, who 
with eighty thousand troops had left Namur to 
form a junction with Wellington. Blucher was 
rescued from surprise by the intelligence com- 
municated by the deserter Bourmont. Napoleon 
had with him sixty thousand veterans. One of 
the most desperate conflicts recorded in history 
then ensued. All the day long the bloody surges 
of battle rolled to and fro over the plain. As 
the evening sun went down, Napoleon was every 
where a victor on this widely-extended field, and | 
the Prussians, leaving ten thousand prisoners in | 
his hands, and twenty thousand weltering in | 
blood, fled, as they had ever been accustomed to | 
do, before the genius of Napoleon. 
brought up his force to cut off the retreat of the 
Prussians, as Napoleon had ordered and ex- 
pected, not one of the enemy would have es- 
caped, and ‘* Waterloo” would not have been. 

Leaving Napoleon a victor upon the plains of 
Ligny, we must turn again to Ney. On the 
evening of the 15th, as Ney was approaching 
Quatre Bras, night came on, dark, tempestuous, 
and with floods of rain, before the Marshal had 
reached the cross of the roads. The soldiers 
were exceedingiy exhausted by two days’ march, 


Had Ney 


in dreadful weather. Ney, having arrived with- 
in a few miles of the place, and encountering no 
foe, and ascertaining by couriers that there was 
no enemy at Quatre Bras, felt sure that he could 
take the position without any obstacle in the 
morning. He accordingly considered the enter- 
prise accomplished, and sent a messenger to the 
Emperor, informing him that he was actually an 
possession. The soldiers, half dead with fatigue. 
threw themselves upon the flooded sods, and, 
with the careering tempest for their lullaby, for- 
got their perils and their toils. Little did they 
dream that by those few hours of repose they 
| were overthrowing the throne of Napoleon, the 
Empire of France, and popular liberty through- 
out Europe. 

While these heroic defenders of the independ- 
ence of France were sleeping upon the storm- 
drenched ground, the Duke of Wellington was 
attending a very brilliant ball, given by the 
Duchess of Richmond, at Brussels. In the 
midst of the gayety, as Wellington was convers- 
ing with the Duke of Brunswick in the embrasure 
of a window, a courier approached, and informed 
| him, in a low tone of voice, that Napoleon had 
| crossed the frontier and was, with his army, 

within ten miles of Brussels. Wellington, as- 
tounded by the intelligence, turned pale. The 

| Duke of Brunswick started from his chair so 
| enone, that he quite forgot a child slumbering 
| in his lap, and rolled the helpless little one vio- 
| lently upon the floor. The news instantly spread 
| through the ball-room. Wellington and all the 
| officers hastily retired. The energies of the Iron 
Duke were immediately aroused to their utmost 
tension. Bugles sounded, drums beat, soldiers 
rallied, and the whole mighty host, cavalry, artil- 
lery, infantry, and field-trains, were in an hour 
careering through the dark and flooded streets of 
Brussels. 

The genius of Byron has thrown its splendor- 
around this scene. 











“There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave mer ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose, with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
| And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush! hark! i petesil sound strikes like a rising knell” 





:? And there was 8 mounting in hot haste ; the ‘steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clatiering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng’d the citizens, with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips, ‘The foe! they come! 
they come!’” 


The night was black and stormy. For three 
days and three nights the rain had fallen almost 
without intermission. The roads were miry and 
flooded. It was but fifteen miles from Brussels 
to Quatre-Bras. Wellington was as fully aware 





as was Napoleon of the imminent importance of 
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that post. Through the whole night the inunda- 
tion of war rolled along the road, mingling its 
tumult with the uproar of the tempest. In the 
morning Ney was appalled in discerning through 
the driving rain that Wellington had possession 
of Quatre Bras, and that its recovery, even by 
the fiercest assault, was doubtful. 

At the same time his perplexity was augmented 
to anguish by receiving an order from the Em- 
peror, who, relying upon his statement that Quatre 
Bras was in his possession, requested him to 
leave a suitable force behind the intrenchments 
to prevent Wellington from coming to the aid of 
the Prussians, while Ney, with all his available 
squadrons, hastened to cut off the retreat of 
Blucher. ‘The destiny of France,” said the 
Emperor, in his earnest dispatch to Ney, “is in 
your hands.” 

But for this unfortunate failure of Ney, Blu- 
cher’s army would have been entirely annihilated. 
The next day Napoleon, with his united force, 
flushed with victory, would have fallen upon 
Wellington, and the result of the conflict could 
not have been doubtful. The Hanoverian and 
Belgian troops were strongly in favor of Napo- 
leon, and were fighting against him by compul- 
sion, They would eagerly have rallied beneath 
his standard, and the history of the world would 
have been changed. Upon casualties apparently 
so slight are the destinies of mankind sus- 
pended. 

But Ney, instead of being able to cut off the 
retreat of Blucher, was compelled to employ the 
whole day in desperate, sanguinary, though un- 
availing attempts to get possession of Quatre 
Bras. Wellington, fully conscious of his peril, 
urged the march of his troops to the utmost. 
‘They must not wait for one another,” said he, 
‘but march by regiments, by divisions, by com- 
panies even ; battalion by battalion, company by 
company ; the first ready, the nearest and the 
bravest. They must not walk but run, as to a 
fire. Here we must stand or fall to the last man.” 
Thus every hour reinforcements were arriving, 
and crowding the post with invincible strength. 

The anguish of Ney, as he perceived his ir- 
reparable fault, was awful. ‘‘ You see those 
balls,” said he to Labédoyére, as the shot from 
the English batteries tore his ranks, “ would to 
Heaven they had all passed through my body !” 
Galloping up to Kellerman, he exclaimed, in tones 
of despairing anguish, ‘“‘One more charge, my 
dear general! Dash forward at the heart of the 
English army, and break it at any cost.* I will 
support you. The country requires it of you.” 
Kellerman, at the head of his cuirassiers, plunged 
into the dense masses of the foe. A storm of 
balls, shells, grape-shot, and bullets rolled horses 
and riders in blood. The feeble and mangled 
remnants of the squadrons were driven back as 
by a hurricane. 

A series of unparalleled fatalities appear to 
have thwarted Napoleon’s profoundly laid plans 
throughout the whole of this momentous cam- 
paign. The treachery of Bourmont rescued the 





enemy from that surprise which wou!d unques- 
tionably have secured his destruction. The neg- 
lect of Ney to take possession of Quatre-Bras, 
and the false intelligence sent to Napoleon that 
it was occupied, again snatched a decisive victory 
from the Emperor. And yet this great man— 
never disposed to quarrel with his destiny—aut- 
tered no angry complaints. He knew that Ney 
had intended no wrong, and he lost not a mo- 
ment in useless repining. He immediately sent 
a friendly message to Ney, and calmly gathered 
up his resources to do what he eoula under the 
change of circumstances. 

Night again came with its unintermitted storm. 
It was the night of the 16th of June. The sol- 
diers, drenched, hungry, weary, bleeding, dying, 
in vain sought repose beneath that inclement sky 
and in those miry fields. Napoleon, at Ligny, 
not ten miles from Quatre-Bras, was a victor. 
Ney, repulsed at every point, slept upon his arms 
before his indomitable foe at Quatre-Bras. Blu- 
cher, with his broken battalions, retreated, un- 
opposed, during the night, toward Wavre. Wel- 
lington, informed of this retreat, fell back to form 
a junction with the Prussian army at Waterleo. 
Napoleon dispatched Marshal Grouchy, with 
thirty thousand men, to pursue the retreating 
Prussians, to keep them continually in sight, to 
harass them in every way, and to press them so 
hotly that they should not be able to march to 
the aid of Wellington. 

The morning of the 17th of June dawned dis- 
mally upon these exhausted and wretched vic- 
tims of war, through the clouds and the rain, and 
the still continued wailings of the storm. The 
soldiers of Grouchy were so worn down by the 
superhuman exertions and sufferings of the last 
few days, that they were unable to overtake the 
rapidly retreating Prussians. They, however, 
toiled along through the miry roads with indom- 
itable energies. Napoleon, leaving Grouchy to 
pursue the Prussians, immediately passed over 
to Quatre-Bras, to unite his forces with those of 
Ney, and to follow the retreat of Wellington. 
Their combined army amounted to about 70,000 
men. With these the Emperor followed vigor- 
ously in the track of Wellington. 

The Duke had retreated during the day to- 
ward Brussels, and halted on the spacious field 
of Waterloo, about nine miles from the metrop- 
olis. Here, having skillfully selected his ground 
and posted his troops, he anxiously awaited the 
arrival of Blucher, to whom he had sent urgent 
dispatches to hasten to his aid. Blucher was at 
Wavre, but a few hours’ march from Waterloo, 
with 72,000 men. The junction of these forces 
would give Wellington an overwhelming superi- 
ority of numbers. He would then have at least 
150,000 troops with whom to assail less than 
70,000. 

As night approached, the troops of Napoleon, 
toiling painfully through the storm, the darkness, 
and the mire, arrived also on the fatal plain. The 
late hour at which the several divisions of the 
French army reached the unknown field of bat- 
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RECONNOITRING THE FIELD. 


tle, involved in the obscurity of darkness and the 
storm, embarrassed the Emperor exceedingly. As 
the light was fading away, he pointed toward 
the invisible sun, and said, ‘“‘ What would I not 
give to be this day possessed of the power of 
Joshua, and enabled to retard thy march for two 
hours !” 

Napoleon, judging from the bivouac fires of 
the enemy that they were strongly posted and 
intended to give battle, reconnoitered the ground 
by groping over it on foot, and posted his bat- 
talions as they successively arrived. He imme- 
diately sent a dispatch to Marshal Grouchy, or- 
dering him to press the Prussians vigorously, and 
to keep himself in a position to combine with the 
Emperor’s operations. For eighteen hours the 
Emperor had tasted neither of sleep, repose, nor 
nourishment. His clothes were covered with 
mud and soaked with rain. But regardless of 
exposure and fatigue, he did not seek even to 
warm himself by the fires around which his 
drenched troops were shivering. All the night 
long the rain fell in torrents, and all the night 
long the Emperor toiled, unprotected in the 
storm, as he prepared for the conflict of the mor- 
row. 

Wellington’s army, variously estimated at from 
72,000 to 90,000 in number, was admirably post- 
ed along the brow of a gentle eminence, a mile 
and a half in length. A dense forest in the rear, 
where the ground gradually fell away, concealed 





from the view and the shot of the enemiy all but 
those who stood upon the brow of the eminence. 
Napoleon established his troops, estimated at from 
65,000 to 75,000, within cannon-shot of the foe, 
and on the gentle declivity of a corresponding 
rise of land, which extended parallel to that oc- 
cupied by the English. 

The dreadful night at length passed away, and 
the morning of the 18th of June dawned, lurid 
and cheerless, through the thick clouds. It was 
the morning of the Sabbath day. The vast field 
of Waterloo, plowed and sown with grain, soak- 
ed by the rains of the past week, and cut up 
by the wheels and the tramp of these enormous 
armies, was converted into a quagmire. The 
horses sank to their knees in the humid soil. 
The wheels of the guns, encumbered with adhe- 
sive clay, rolled heavily, axle-deep, in the mire. 
Under circumstances of such difficulty, the French 
were compelled to attack down one ridge of slopes, 
across a valley, and up another ridge, toiling 
through the mud, exposed all the way to point- 
blank discharges from the batteries and lines of 
the English. Wellington was to act simply en 
the defensive, endeavoring to maintain his posi- 
tion until the arrival of Blucher. 

About eight o’clock the clouds of the long 
storm broke and dispersed ; the sun came out in 
all its glory, and one of the most bright and lovely 
of summer Sabbaths smiled upon Waterloo. The 
skies ceased to weep, and the vail of clouds was 
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withdrawn, as if God would allow the angels to 
look down and witness this awful spectacle of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

Napoleon assembled most of his general offi- 
cers around him to give them his final orders. 
“The enemy’s army,” said he, “is superior to 
ours by nearly a fourth. There are, however, 
ninety chances in our favor to ten against us.” 

‘Without doubt,” exclaimed Marshal Ney, 
who had that moment entered, “ if the Duke of 
Wellington were simple enough to wait for your 
Majesty's attack. But I am come to announce 
that his columns are already in full retreat, and 
are fast disappearing in the forest of Soignes.” 

‘You have seen badly,”’ the Emperor replied, 
with calm confidence. “It is too late. By such 
a step he would expose himself to certain ruin. 
He has thrown the dice; they are now for us.” 

At half past ten o'clock all the movements 
were made, and the troops were in their stations 
for the battle. Thus far profound silence had 
reigned on the field, as the squadrons moved with 
noiseless steps to their appointed stations. The 
hospitals were established in the rear. The 
corps of surgeons had spread out their bandages 
and splinters, knives and saws, and, with their 
sleeves rolled up, were ready for their melancholy 
deeds of mercy. The Emperor rode along his 
devoted lines. Every eye was riveted upon him. 
Every heart said, ‘‘ God bless him!” 

«One heart,” says Lamartine, “ beat between 
these men and the Emperor. In such a moment 


they shared the same soul and the same cause 
The army was Napoleon. 


Never before was it 
so entirely Napoleon as now. At such a mo- 
ment he must have felt himself more than a man, 
more than a sovereign. His army bent in hom- 
age to the past, the present, and the future, and 
welcomed victory or defeat, the throne or death 
with its chief. It was determined on every thing, 
even on the sacrifice of itself, to restore him his 
empire, or to render his last fall illustrious. To 
have inspired such devotion was the greatness of 
Napoleon; to evince it evento madness was the 
greatness of his army.” Such is the reluctant 
concession, blended with ungenerous slurs, of 
Napoleon's most uncandid and most envenomed 
foe 

The acclamations which burst from the lips of 
nearly seventy thousand men, thus inspired with 
one affection, one hope, one soul, resounded in 
prolonged echoes over the field, and fell portent- 
ously on the ears of the waiting enemy. 

In the English army there®was probably not a 
man who was not proud of the renown of Old 
England, and proud of the genius of the Duke of 
Wellington. But in all those serried ranks there 
was perhaps not one single private who loved the 
Iron Duke. Indeed, there was so strong a sym- 
pathy with the Emperor, among the Belgian and 
Hanoverian troops, who were compelled to march 
under the banner of the Allies, that the Duke 
had great fears that they would abandon him in 
the heat of battle, and pass over to the generous, 
sympathizing, warm-hearted chieftain of the peo- 





ple. In reference to these German contingents, 
Sir Walter Scott says—in truthful utterance, 
though with inelegant phrase—“ They were in 
some instances suspected to be lukewarm to the 
cause in which they were engaged, so that it 
would have been imprudent to trust more to their 
assistance and co-operation than could not pos- 
sibly be avoided.”* 

At eleven o'clock the horrid carnage com- 
menced. On either side every thing was done 
which mortal courage or energy could accom- 
plish. Hour after hour the French soldiers, 
shouting “ Vive l’ Empereur !” made onset after 
onset, up to the very muzzles of the British guns, 
and were cut down by those terrific discharges 
like grass before the scythe. The demon of de- 
struction and woe held its high carnival in the 
midst of the demoniac revelry of those bloody 
hours. Every discharge which blended its thun- 
der with the roar of that awful battle, was send- 
ing widowhood and orphanage to distant homes, 
blinding the eyes of mothers and daughters with 
tears of agony, and darkening once happy dwell- 
ings with life-long wretchedness. 

For many hours the whole field was swept 
with at unintermitted storm of balis, shells, bul- 
lets, and grape-shot ; while enormous masses of 
cavalry, in fluent and refluent surges, trampled 
into the bloody mire the dying and the dead. 
There were now forty thousand of the combatants 
weltering in gore. The wide-extended field was 
every where covered with bodies in every con- 
ceivable form of hideous mutilation. The flash 
of the guns, the deafening thunder of artillery 
and musketry, the groans and the piercing shrieks 
of the wounded, the dense voluraes of smoke, 
which enveloped the plain in almost midnight 
gloom, the delirious shouts of the assailants as 
they rushed upon death, the shrill whistling of 
the missiles of destruction, and the wild flight of 
the fugitives, as, in broken bands, they were pur- 
sued and sabred by the cavalry, presented the 
most revolting spectacle of war in all the enor- 
mity of its guilt and of its fiendish brutality. 
Who, before the tribunal of God, is to be held 
responsible for that day of blood? 

In the midst of these awful scenes, early in the 
afternoon, as portions of Wellington's line were 
giving way, and flying in dismay toward Brussels, 
carrying the tidings of defeat, and when Napoleon 
felt sure of the victory, the Emperor's quick eye 
discerned, far off upon his right, an immense mass 
of men, more than thirty thousand strong, emerg- 
ing from the forest, and with rapid step deploy- 
ing upon the plain. At first Napoleon was san- 
guine that it was Marshal Grouchy, and that the 





* But a few years after this the Duke of Wellington, 
so obnoxious to the people, on the anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, was chased and pelted by the populace 
through the streets of London. He narrowly escaped 
with his life. The windows of his magnificent mansion 
were dashed in, and for a long time he kept them barri- 
eaded as a protection against the fury of the mob. Wel- 
lington was the idol of the aristocracy, and the bold, con- 
sistent, undisguised enemy of all reform in favor of the 
people. 
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battle was decided. But in another moment their 
artillery balls began to plow his ranks, and the 
Emperor learned that it was Bulow, with the ad- 
vance-guard of Blucher’s army, hastening to the 
rescue of Wellington. 

This was giving the foe a fearful preponderance 
of power. Napoleon had now less than sixty 
thousand men, while Wellington, with this rein- 
forcement, could oppose to him a hundred thou- 
sand. But the Emperor, undismayed, turned 
calmly to Marshal Soult, and said, ‘‘ We had 
ninety chances out of a hundred in our favor this 
morning. The arrival of Bulow makes us lose 
thirty. But we have still sixty against forty. And 
if Grouchy sends on his detachment with rapidity 
the victory will be thereby only the more decisive, 
for the corps of Bulow must, in that case, be en- 
tirely lost.” 

Napoleon was compelled to weaken his col- 
umns, which were charging upon the wavering 
lines of Wellington, by dispatching ten thousand 
men to beat back these fresh battalions, thirty 
thousand strong. The enthusiastic French, armed 
in the panoply of a just cause, plunged recklessly 
into the ranks of this new foe, and drove him back 
into the woods. The Emperor with his dimin- 
ished columns continued his terrible charges. He 
kept his eye anxiously fixed upon the distant hori- 
zon, expecting every moment to see the gleaming 
banners of Grouchy. The Marshal heard the tre- 
mendous cannonade booming from the field of 
Waterloo, and yet refused, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of his officers, to approach the scene of 
the terrific strife. He has been accused of treason. 


Napoleon charitably ascribes his fatal inactivity to 


want of judgment. The couriers sent to him in 
the morning were either intercepted by the enemy 
or turned traitors. Grouchy did not receive the 
order. In the circumstances of the case, how- 
ever, to every one but himself the path of duty 
seemed plain. 

General Excelsmann rode up to Marshal Grou- 
chy, and said, ‘‘ The Emperor is in action with the 
English army. There can be no doubt of it. A 
fire so terrible can not be a skirmish. We ought 
to march to the scene of action. I am an old sol- 
dier of the army of Italy, and have heard General 
Bonaparte promulgate this principle a hundred 
times. If we turn to the left we shall be on the 
field of battle in two hours.” Count Gerard join- 
ed them, and urged the same advice. Had Grouchy 
followed these counsels, and appeared upon the 
field with his division of thirty thousand men, 
probably not a man of the English or Prussian 
army could have escaped the Emperor. But 
Grouchy, though he had lost sight of Blucher, 
pleaded his orders to follow him, and refused to 
move. 

“Do you think,” said O'Meara to Napoleon at 
St. Helena, “‘ that Grouchy betrayed you inten- 
tionally *” 

“No! no!” the Emperor promptly replied ; 
“but there was a want of energy on his 
There was also treason among the staff. I believe 
that some of the officers whom I had sent to 





Grouchy betrayed me, and went over to the en- 
emy. Of this, however, I am not certain, as I have 
never seen Grouchy since.” 

As the French soldiers witnessed the prompt 
retreat of Bulow’s reinforcement, and the Em- 
peror was about to make a charge with the Old 
Guard, which never yet had charged in vain, they 
deemed the victory sure. Loud shouts of “ Vire 
UEmpereur !’ rang along their lines, which rose 
above the roar of the battle, and fell ominously, 
in prolonged echoes, upon the ears of the allied 
troops. A panic spread through the ranks of Wel- 
lington’s army. Many of the regiments were re- 
duced to skeletons, and some, thrown into disor- 
der, were rushing from the field in fugitive bands. 
The whole rear of the English army now presented 
a tumultuary scene of confusion, the entire space 
between Waterloo and Brussels being filled with 
stragglers, and all the débris of a routed army. 

Wellington stood upon a gentle eminence, 
watching with intense anxiety for the coming of 
Blucher. He knew that he could hold out but a 
short time longer. As he saw his lines melting 
away, he repeatedly looked at his watch, and then 
fixed his gaze upon the distant hills, and as he 
wiped the perspiration which mental anguish 
extorted from his brow, exclaimed, ‘** Would to 
Heaven that Blucher or night would come.” 

Just at this critical moment, when the Emperor 
was giving an order for a simultaneous attack by 
his whole force, two long, dark columns, of thirty 
thousand each, the united force of Blucher and 
Bulow, came pouring over the hills, down upon 
the torn and bleeding flank of Napoleon’s ex- 
hausted troops. Thus an army of sixty thousand 
fresh soldiers, nearly equal to Napoleon’s whole 
force at the commencement of the conflict, with 
exultant hurrahs and bugle peals, and thundering 
artillery, came rushing upon the plain. It was 
an awful moment. ‘It was a thunderbolt of fate. 

“It is almost certain,” says General Jomini, 
who had deserted to the Allies, and was at this 
time aid-de-camp to Emperor Alexander, “that 
Napoleon would have remained master of the field 
of battle, but for the arrival of 65,000 Prussians 
on his rear.” 

The Emperor’s wasted bands were now in the 
extreme of exhaustion. For eight hours every 
physical energy had been tasked to its utmost en- 
durance, by such a conflict as the world had sel- 
dom seen before. Twenty th d of his soldi 
were either bleeding upon the round or motion- 
less in death. He had now less than fifty thou- 
sand men to oppose to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Wellington during the day had brought 
up some additional forces from his rear, and could 
now oppose the Emperor with numbers three to 
one. 

The intelligent French soldiers instantly per- 
ceived the desperate state of their affairs. But, 
undismayed, they stood firm, waiting only for the 
command of their Emperor. The allied army saw 





part. | at a glance its advantage, and a shout of exulta- 


tion burst simultaneously from their lips. The 
Emperor, with that wonderful coolness which 
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never forsook him, promptly recalled the order for 
a general charge, and by a very rapid and skillful 
series of manceuvres, as by magic, so c the 
front of his army as to face the Prussians advanc- 
ing upon his right, and the lines of Wellington 
before him. 

Every thing depended now upon one desperate 
charge by the Imperial Guard, before the Prus- 
sians, trampling down their feeble and exhausted 
opponents, could blend their squadrons with the 
battalions of Wellington. The Emperor placed 
himself at the head of this devoted and invincible 
band, and advanced in front of the British lines, 
apparently intending himself to lead the charge. 
But the officers of his staff entreated him to re- 
member that the safety of France depended solely 
upon him. Yielding to their solicitations, he re- 
signed the command to Ney. 

The scene now presented was one of the most 
sublime which war has ever furnished. The Im- 
perial Guard had never yet moved but in the path 
of victory. As these renowned battalions, in 
two immense columns, descended the one emi- 
nence and ascended the other to oppose their 
bare bosoms to point-blank discharges from bat- 
teries double-shotted or loaded to the muzzle 
with grape, there was a moment’s lull in the 
storm of battle. Both armies gazed with awe 
upon the scene. The destinies of Napoleon, of 
France, of Europe were suspended upon the issues 
ofa moment. The fate of the world trembled in 
the balance. Nota drum beat the charge. Not 
a bugle uttered its inspiriting notes. Not a cheer 


escaped the lips of those proud, determined, in- 


domitable men. Silently, sternly, unflinchingly 
they strode on till they arrived within a few yards 
of the batteries and bayonets which the genius 
of Wellington had arrayed to meet them. There 
was a flash as of intensest lightning gleaming 
along the British lines. peal as of crashing 
thunder burst upon the plain. A tempest of bul- 
lets, shot, shells, and all the horrible missiles of 
war, fell like hailstones upon the living mass, 
and whole battalions meltedaway and were tram- 
pled in the ‘bloody mire by the still advancing 
host. Defiant of death, the intrepid Guard, clos- 
ing up its decimated ranks, pressed on, and pierced 
the British line. Every cannon, every musket 
which could be brought to bear, was directed to 
this unfaltering and terrible foe. Ney, in the 
course of a few moments, had five horses shot 
beneath him. Then, with a drawn sabre, he 
marched on foot at the head of his men. Napo- 
leon gazed with intense anxiety upon the progress 
of this heroic band, till enveloped in clouds of 
smoke it was lost to sight. 

At the same moment the Prussians came rush- 
ing upon the field, with infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery, entirely overpowering the feeble and ex- 
hausted squad left to oppose them. A gust 
of wind swept away the smoke, and as the anx- 
ious eye of Napoleon pierced the tumult of the 
battle to find his Guard, it had disappeared. Al- 
most to a man they were weltering in blood. A 
mortal paleness overspread the cheek of the Em- 





| the neighboring roads. 
| been interrupted by the march of Bulow, or if Marshal 





peror. The French army also saw that the Guard 
was annihilated. An instantaneous panic struck 
every heart. With exultant shouts the army of 
Blucher and of Wellington rushed upon the plain, 
and a scene of horror ensued at which humanity 
shudders. The banners of despotic Prussia and 
of constitutional England blended in triumph, 
and intertwined their folds over that gory field, 
where the liberties of Europe were stricken to 
the dust. Blucher and Wellington, with their 
dripping swords, met with congratulations in the 
midst of the bloody arena. Each claimed the 
honor of the victory. Together they had achieved 
it. Wellington’s troops were so exhausted as to 
be unable to follow the discomfited army. ‘* Leave 
the pursuit to me,” said Blucher. ‘I will send 
every man and every horse after the enemy.” 
He fulfilled his promise with a merciless energy 
characteristic of this debauched and fierce dragoon 
No quarter was shown. The unarmed were cut 
down, and even the prisoners were sabred. 

The English-soldiers, as usual, were generous 
and merciful in the hour of victory. They dis- 
persed over the field and carried refreshments and 
assistance, not only to their own wounded coun- 
trymen, but also to their bleeding and dying foes 

Napoleon threw himself into a small square, 


| which he had kept as a reserve, and urged it for- 


ward into the densest throngs of the enemy. He 
was resolved to perish with his Guard. Cam- 
bronne, its brave commander, seized the reins of 
the Emperor’s horse, and said to him, in beseech- 
ing tones, ‘Sire, death shuns you. You will 
but be made a prisoner.” Napoleon shook his 
head, and for a moment resisted. But then his 
better judgment told him that thus to throw away 
his life would be but an act of suicide. With 
tears filling his eyes, and grief overspreading his 
features, he bowed to these heroes, ready to offer 
themselves up in a bloody sacrifice. Faithful 
even to death, with a melancholy cry they shout- 
ed, ** Vive /’Empereur!” These were their last 
words, their dying farewell. Silent and sorrow- 
ful, the Emperor put spurs to his horse, and dis- 
appeared from the fatal field. It was the com- 
mencement of his journey to St. Helena.* 

This one square, of two battalions, alone cov- 
ered the flight of the army as a gallant rear-guard 
The Prussians and the English pressed it on three 
sides, pouring into its bosom the most destructive 
discharges. Squadrons of cavalry plunged upon 





* “The ranks of the English,” according to the state- 
ment of Blucher, as quoted by W. H. Ireland, Esq., “ were 
thrown into disorder ; the loss had been considerable, so 
that the reserves had advanced into the line, and the sit- 
uation of the Duke of Wellington was exceedingly criti- 
cal. Still greater disorder prevailed in the rear of the 
English army. The roads of the forest of Soignes were 
encumbered by wagons, artillery, and baggage deserted 
by their drivers ; while numerous bands of fugitives had 
spread confusion and affright throughout Brussels and 
Had not the French successes 


Grouchy, as the Emperor had every reason to hope, had 
followed at the heels of the Prussians, a more glorious 
victory could not have been obtained by the French, as it 
has been affirmed on all hands that not a single man of 
the Duke of Wellington’s army could have escaped.” 
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them, and still they remained unbroken. 
flying artillery was brought up, and pitilessly | tal reply, “‘ The Guard dies, but never surren- 


pierced the heroic band with a storm of cannon | ders !” 


balls. This invincible square, the last fragment 
of the Old Guard, nerved by that soul which its 
Imperial creator had breathed into it, calmly clos- 
ing up as death thinned its ranks, slowly and 
defiantly retired, arresting the flood of pursuit. 
General Cambronne was now bleeding from six 
wounds. But a few scores of men, torn and 
bleeding, remained around him. The English 
and Prussians, admiring such heroism, and weary 
of the butchery, suspended for a moment their 
fire, and sent a flag of truce, demanding a capitu- 


The | 





lation. General Cambronne returned the immor- 

A few more volleys of bullets from the 
infantry, a few more discharges of grape-shot 
from the artillery, mowed them all down. Thus 
perished, on the fatal field of Waterloo, the Old 
Guard of Napoleon. It was the creation of the 
genius of the Emperor; he had inspired it with 
his own lofty spirit ; and the fall of the Emperor 
it devotedly refused to survive, 

It was now night. The awful clamor of battle, 
the rattle of musketry, and the thunder of artil- 
lery, the infuriated shouts of the pursuing Prus- 
sians, and the shrieks of :their victims as they 
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THE RETREAT FROM WATERLOO. 


were pierced by bayonets or cut down by sabres, 
presented a scene of brutal, demoniac war which 
the imagination even shrinks from contemplating. 
The bloody field of Waterloo was covered with 
forty thousand gory bodies. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, well-satisfied with his day’s work, grant- 


the night long the exhausted Emperor, accom- 
panied by a few of his suite, in silence and an- 
guish urged on his horse, while the thunder and 
the tumult of the awful pursuit resounded through 
the clear midnight air appallingly behind him.’ 
He arrived at this place in the early dawn of 








ed his soldiers repose, and left the pursuit to the | the morning. Utterly worn down in body and 
Prussians. The savage Blucher, with his savage | mind, he threw himself upon a couch for a few 
band, all the night long continued the work of | moments of repose. But the calamity in which 
death. The French army was dispersed in every | he was overwhelmed was too awful to admit of a 
direction, and nothing remained for Napoleon but | moment's slumber. Several of his followers came 
to return as rapidly as possible to Paris, and en- | in with swollen eyes, and haggard countenances, 
deavor to raise new forces to attempt to repel the | and clothes covered with blood and dirt. As Na- 
invasion of the enemy. Such was the bloody | poleon contemplated the melancholy spectacle, 
deed by which the Allies succeeded in quenching | and appreciated the enormity of the woe which 
the flame of Continental liberty, and in establish- | threatened France, he was for a moment quite 
ing over Europe Russian and Prussian and Aus-\ unmanned. Silently pressing the hand of his 
trian despotism. That England should have aid- | friend, Baron Fleury, tears gushed from his eyes. 
ed in this work, is the darkest blot upon En- | betraying the cruel anguish with which his hea’ 


gland’s escutcheon. 
Napoleon immediately turned his steps toward 
Paris. At one o'clock in the morning he arrived 


| was lacerated. 


| 





* **He had proved,” says Baron Jomini, ** at Arcola, 


| Eylau, Ratisbon, Arcis, and also at Waterloo, that he 
a Quatre-Bras. He stopped here for an | was not afraid of bullets; and had he not believed in 
to give some directions respecting the retreat, an | the resources of France, he would have died at the head 
to designate a rallying-point for his fugitive bands, | of the remains of his army ; he quitted them because he 


to which he could press forward reinforcements | had not : general . his oreners Se could er Sn 

4 : | them to Laon as well as himself, while no one could re- 

a oe a “ pleat: be — 2S ee | place him at the helm of the vessel of state, which, for 

? as ® are y summer's nignt. ’ nm shone | the instant, was not at his head-quarters, but at the Tuil- 
brilliantly in the unclouded and tranquil sky. All | eries.” 
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Again mounting his horse, he pressed rapidly 
on to Laon, where he arrived at four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Here he dispatched various or- 
ders, and sent a frank and honest bulletin to 
Paris, concealing nothing of the measurelessness 
of the calamity. ‘‘Here,” said he to General 
Druot, “is the bulletin of Waterloo. I wish you 
to hear it read. If I have omitted any essential 
circumstances, you will remind me of them. It 
is not my intention to conceal any thing. Now, 
as after the affair of Moscow, the whole truth 
must be disclosed to France. I might have thrown 
on Marshal Ney the blame of part of the’ misfor- 
tunes at Waterloo. But the mischief is done. 
No more must be said.” 

After a few hours of unrefreshing and troubled 
slumber, the Emperor entered a carriage, and, 
accompanied by a few friends and a feeble escort, 
drove all the day, and just after midnight on the 
morning of the 21st arrived in Paris. It was a 
dark and gloomy hour. The street lamps were 
flickering and expiring. With characteristic pro- 
priety, instead of directing his steps to the Tuil- 
eries, he modestly turned aside to the less ambi- 
tious palace of the Elysée. A few servants were 
at the gate of the palace with glimmering torches. 
He was received upon the steps by his faithfal 





friend Caulaincourt Fatigue and grief had pros- 
trated him into the last stage of exhaustion. His 
cheek was emaciate and pallid, and his dress dis- 
ordered by travel. His tottering limbs could hard- 
ly support his steps, and his head drooped upon 
his shoulder. Throwing himself upon a sofa, he 
exclaimed, pressing his hand upon his heart, 

“TI am suffocating here. The army has per- 
formed prodigies of valor. It is grievous to think 
that we should have been overcome after so many 
heroic efforts. My most brilliant victories do not 
shed more glory on the French army than the de- 
feat at Waterloo. Our troops have not been beat- 
en; they have been sacrificed, massacred by over- 
whelming numbers. My Guard suffered them- 
selves to be cut to pieces without asking for quar- 
ter; but they exclaimed to me, ‘ Withdraw! 
withdraw! You see that death is resolved to 
spare your Majesty.’ And opening their ranks, 
my old grenadiers screened me from the carnage 
by forming around me a rampart of their own 
bodies. My brave, my admirable Guard has been 
destroyed, and I have not perished with them.” 

He paused, overcome by anguish, ard heaving 
a deep sigh, and saying, “I desire to be alone,” 
retired to the silence and the solitude of his cab- 
inet. 
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A NATURALIST AMONG THE HIMA- 
LAYAS.* 

HERE are but few portions of our globe left 
for the naturalist to explore. Dr. Hooker is 

to be esteemed a fortunate man in having had for 
his share the exploration of two of these unknown 
regions. Many years ago he accompanied Sir 
James Ross in his voyage of Antarctic discovery, 


VALLEY OF TAMBUR AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 





for the purpose of studying the botany of those 
sterile regions. After his return he looked about 
him for fresh worlds to conquer. For a while he 
hesitated between the Andes and the Himalayas ; 
but finally decided upon the latter. Three years 
were spent by him among these mountains, the 
loftiest upon the globe, and the results of his ex- 
plorations are embodied in a couple of handsome 
volumes, which have been re- 
ceived with great favor by the 
scientific world. With the 
purely scientific portions of 
the work, we do not intend 
tomeddle. But intermingled 
with these are many pictures 
of life and manners which it 
seems to us can not fail to 
prove interesting to the gen- 
eral reader. 

The.expedition was under- 
taken partly under the au- 
spices of the British Govern- 
ment, who appropriated a sum 
of money to aid in defraying 
the expenses, and likewise 
furnished many other facili- 
ties for the prosecution of the 
learned Doctor’s researches 
His attendants and assistants 
were numerous, amounting 
often to fifty or sixty persons 
We will therefore, for the oc- 
casion, appoint ourselves as 
honorary members of the ex- 
pedition, and accompany our 
respected principal on his 
travels. 

We leave Calcutta in Jan- 
uary, 1848. Our most direct 
way would be to ascend the 
Ganges for a couple of hun- 
dred miles, which would bring 
us within sight of the Hima- 
layan range, at a distance of 
fifty leagues. But our natu- 
ralist leader wishes to make a 
preliminary exploration of a 
tract lying far to the west of 
our direct route; so we set 
offoverland. Public convey- 
ances are unknown, and we 
travel, as every body else does, 
by a palkee or palanquin. A 
very pleasant and commodi- 
ous mode of journeying this 
appears to one unaccustomed 
to it. The traveler has no- 
thing to do but to stretch him- 
self out at lazy length in a 
kind of bier, and be borne 
along upon men’s shoulders. 
But a few days’ experience is 
sufficient to make one long to 
exchange the palkee for the 





* Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes ofa Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepaul Himalayas, the Khasia Mount- 
ains, etc. By Josepu DaLton Hooker, M.D., R.N., F.R.S. 
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rudest vehicie tugged over the roughest of cordu- 
roy roads. You travel chiefly by night, and at 
the end of every stage you are awakened by your 
bearers letting you down with a jerk ; and then, 
thrusting their flaming torches in your drowsy 
eyes, they ask imploringly for bucksheesh—that 
word so familiar to all Eastern travelers. If you 
have made it a point to ‘remember the coach- 

man” when bowling over the beautiful English 
roads, have given ‘ pour boire” to French postill- 
ions, ‘‘ Trinkgelt” to German Postknechten, and 
‘* buona mana” to Italian vetturini, you can not, 
of course, be hard-hearted enough to turn a deaf 
ear tc the petition of these lean swarthy fellows 
who in their own persons have acted the part 
both of coachman and horses. You set off again 
with a fresh relay, but somehow your new bear- 
ers can not get rightly to work until you have 
been roused from your uneasy slumbers, rubbed 
your eyes, and applied the universal quickener to 
their palms. Then, after all, you find that there 
are few things more wearisome than lying hour 
after hour stretched out in your low, narrow palkee. 
If the blinds are closed you are stifled with the 
heat, if they are open you are smothered with dust. 
You are at times half inclined, by way of experi- 
ment, to alight and change places with one of your 
bearers, convinced that any alteration in your po- 
sition must be for the better. 

We pass numerous straggling villages, or rath- 
er collections of hovels, nestling among mango 
and fig trees, with feathery palms floating over 
their roofs. Water-tanks form a prominent feat- 


ure in the landscape, often white with water lilies. 
As we advance farther into the hill country, we 
enter a sterile tract, covered with stunted grass. 
We encounter travelers in numbers; most of 
them are pilgrims bound fur the sacred t.mple 


of Juggernaut. The greater part are on foot, 
though here and there we see one of the rude 
vehicles of the country, drawn by oxen. Here is 
an old man borne along in the arms of his kin- 
dred. He wishes to behold Juggernaut before he 
dies, and then he will depart in peace. What a 
different nunc dimittis is his from that uttered by 
the aged Simeon when he held in his withered 
arms the Desire of Ages. 

The Ganges is the great highway for the com- 
merce of India, and we sec but little merchandise 
upon our inland route. A few wagons drag along 
the cotton of the upper country ; it is clumsily 
packed in rotten bags, and is hardly worth trans- 
porting to market. The most thriving branch of 
business seems to be the traffic in the holy waters 
of the Ganges, hawked about by wandering deal- 
ers for the benefit of those who can not visit the 
purifying stream. The farther they recede from 
the river, the more precious and costly is the wa- 
ter; and when their jars run low, what should 
hinder them from replenishing them from any 
other stream’? It would require a nice analysis 
to distinguish the genuine from the counterfeit 
article. 

In the mean time, we have exchanged our pal- 
kee for the more magnificent conveyance of an 
elephant. The huge beast sways along with a 





perpetual swinging motion, which in a few hours 
becomes absolutely distressing, worse than the 
uneasy jolt of camel-riding. The mahouts, or 
drivers, it is said, never reach an advanced age, 
their life is jolted out of them in a few years. 
They are not unfrequently afflicted with spinal 
diseases caused by the perpetual motion imparted 
to the vertebral column. The huge black back 
of the animal absorbs the rays of the sun, till we 
seem to be sitting on a sheet of hot iron. He 
has likewise an unpleasant habit of blowing wa- 
ter over his parched skin, and his rider not sel- 
dom comes in for an untimely shower-bath of very 
questionable purity. The mahout, seated upon 
the animal’s neck, guides him by poking his toes 
under one of the great flapping ears, as he wishes 
him to turn to the right or the left. He carries 
a huge iron goad with which to enforce obedience. 
With the butt end he hammers away upon the 
animal’s head, with force enough to crack ‘a co- 
coa-nut or even the obdurate skull of a negro; or 
drives the pointed end through the thick skin 
down to the very quick, leaving great punctures 
through which the blood and yellow fat ooze out 
in the broiling sun, occasioning us some dis- 
agreeable qualms till we get used to it. There 
is one advantage which, however, goes far to 
compensate for these annoyances : the height of 
the beast elevates his rider far above the dust. 

One morning, just at sunrise, we behold a fine 
conical mountain drawn sharply up againet the 
clear gray sky. It is the sacred hill of Paras- 
nath, so called after one of the Hindoo deities 
who became incarnate and abode for a hundred 
years at Benares. After his death he was in- 
terred on the summit of this mountain, which 
thus became a sacred spot. His worshipers, the 
“ Jains,” are very numerous ; their principal ob- 
ject of adoration being the blessed foot of their 
deity. His worship appears to be in a flourish- 
ing condition, judging from the number and ex- 
cellent condition of the temples. Beggars, of 
course, abound in their neighborhood—the lame, 
the halt, the blind, and deformed, but above all, 
those suffering from the horrible diseases of lep- 
rosy and elephantiasis. 

We make our way still further into the hill cour- 
try, where the roads become almost impassable. 
Our luggage is hauled along upon bullock carts, 
behind which an elephant pushes with his fore- 
head, while the oxen drag in front. At last the 
patient creature’s head becomes so sore with push- 
ing that he can push no longer, and we are not 
seldom sorely put to it to advance. In the steep- 
er places we fasten eight or ten oxen to a single 
wagon, and at the rear of each we station a driver. 
At a preconcerted signal each seizes the tail of 
an ox, and gives it a violent wrench. The poor 
beasts give a simultaneous start, and the wagon 
is tugged up the crest of the declivity. Unluckily 
it sometimes happens that one of the beasts, in 
his torture, breaks out of the line, at the immi- 
nent risk of overturning the vehicle. When we 
come to a river which we must cross, we skirt 
along it till we find a shallow place ; then pack- 
ing our baggage on our elephanis, we get it 








CROSSING 


over, our bullock carts getting across as they 
best can. 

It is a hot, unpleasant journey altogether. Our 
skins peel with the heat and dryness of the atmo- 
sphere, our nails crack, while all our implements 
of wood and tortoise-shell become as brittle as 
glass, and are fractured bythe slightest blow. 

We come upon the Ganges at Mirzapore, a | 
great town with a hundred thousand inhabitants. | 
Here is the main establishment for the suppres- | 
sion of the numerous gangs of robbers, poisoners, | 
and murderers who until within less than a score | 
of years infested the whole country. One of the | 
*‘ Thugs,” who has been admitted as ‘‘ approver,” | 
or government witness, is introduced to us. He 
is as mild-looking a man as you would wish to | 
meet ; but born and bred to his pleasant profes- | 
sion, he never thinks of looking upon it as any 
thing but a perfectly reputable one. The Doctor, | 
who is something of a phrenologist, examines 
his head, and finds the organ of *‘ destructiveness” 
largely developed. At our request, the Thug lets 
us into some of the secrets of his profession. He 
takes off his linen girdle, and slipping it around 
our arm, shows us the peculiar turn with which 
they strangle their victims ; he does this with the 
same self-satisfied air with which some ‘old 
salt’ will show some intricate knot to a ‘“ green- 
horn.” We could not help thinking that our 
mild-looking friend would have been all the bet- 








A RIVER. 


ter p’eased to have been experimenting on our 
necks instead of our arms. He regarded us with 
such a look as quaint old Izaak Walton might 
have given his writhing victim just as he was 
impaling him on his hook, “ gently as though he 
loved him.” These gentle stranglers had favor 
ite stations all through the country—lonely spots 
among the jungle where some tree or well made 
a favorite halting-place for travelers. Here they 
would encounter a stranger, seat themselves cos- 
ily by his side, enter into confidential discourse 
with him, in the midst of which the fatal cord 
would be wound about his neck. A vigorous 
pull or two, and all is over. Of these favorite 
stations there were 274 in the little kingdom of 
Oude, a territory 170 miles long by 100 broad 
They looked upon these stations precisely as the 
gentle Izaak regarded some quiet reach of the 
Thames, where he was always reasonably sure 
of a fish or two. During the half score of years 
previous to 1835, more than 1500 Thugs were ap- 
prehended, of whom some 400 were hanged and 
twice as many transported. Their murders were 
numbered by thousands every year; how many 
thousands no man knows. Ofa gang numbering 
a score, one member confessed to having been in 
at the death of 931 persons, while the least emi- 
nent of his associates had assisted in taking off 
four-and-twenty. The victims were mostly trav- 
elers from distant parts of the country, for whom 
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no inquiries were ever made. Major Sleeman, 
the officer at the head of the establishment for 
the suppression of the Thugs, states that he was 
for three years in charge of a district which was 
a favorite spot with them. He supposed that 
nothing took place there without his hearing of 
it; but he subsequently learned that during that 
time one hundred people had been murdered and 
buried within a quarter of a mile from his resi- 
dence. These “ gentle Hindoos” can upon oc- 
casion do very ferocious things. 

From Mirzapore we drop down the Ganges, 
past the holy city of Benares, with its crumbling 
temples and narrow, filthy streets. The images 
of the sacred bulls and the obscene symbols of the 
Hindoo faith, of all shapes and sizes, are the most 
prominent objects in this ‘Athens of India.” 
Ghazepore, fifty miles further, is famous for the 
tomb of Lord Cornwallis, who regained in India 
the laurels he lost in America. Here are the 
celebrated gardens of roses from which is pro- 
duced the finest attar of roses. The weight of a 
half-dollar of the first quality of this perfume costs 
fifty dollars; to produce this quantity requires 
twenty thousand flowers. 

So we float down the sacred stream. It is 
here four or five miles broad, and is covered with 
boats of all forms and dimensions, among which 
we now and then see a square-built steamer puff- 
ing along, tugging huge passenger-barges. Upon 
the shore at frequent intervals we see the rotting 
charpoy, or bedstead, once occupied by some de- 
votee who has been brought to die upon the banks 
of the holy river. Now and then the disgusting 
form of a huge aligator is seen basking in the sun, 
or a pariah dog making his meal from a corpse 
flung upon the silent shore. Sundry annoyances 
try us on board our boat. Flies and mosquitoes 
abound of course. Great spider webs as large as 
fine thread float in the air, and when inhaled pro- 





duce an unpleasant irritation. Worse than all is 
a species of flying bug that makes its way under 
our clothing. Try to remove one of them, and he 
resents the liberty by emitting an odor tenfold 
more nauseous than that of our familiar ‘‘ board- 
ing-house companion.” 

At Patna we stop to visit the opium godowns, 
or stores. The production of this drug in all its 
stages is a monopoly of the East India Company 
No one can cultivate the poppy without a special 
license, and the Company purchase all produce, 
at certain fixed rates. The opium is delivered tg 
collectors, who transmit it to Patna, where it is 
prepared for market. The operation is carried on 
in a large paved room, where the drug is first 
flung into great vats. The workmen are all tick- 
eted. Each has before him a table upon which is 
a little basin of opium and a brass cup. By his 
side is a box of poppy leaves. His business is to 
make the drug up into round balls of a specified 
weight, for which purpose the cup is used, and to 
cover them neatly with the leaves. At night he 
deposits his balls in a rack bearing a number cor- 
responding to his own. They are then placed 
separately in a cup of clay, and conveyed to a dry- 
ing room, where they are carefully watched by 
little urchins who creep about among the racks. 
Their special mission is to keep away a species of 
weevil, who are as fond of the sedative drug as 
John Chinaman himself. But as our friend of 
the pigtail has money, while the weevil has none, 
he of course gets the preference. In fact the dis- 
tinction goes further. John Bull shoots the China- 
man if he does not take the opium, and kills the 
weevil if he does. A good workman makes thirty 
or forty of these narcotic balls a day. During a 
season nearly a million and a half of balls are 
manufactured here for the Chinese market alone. 
Great care is taken to prevent the smallest loss of 
the drug. Each workman undergoes a thorough 
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ablution every day, so as to secure the opium 
adhering to all parts of his person. The water is 


evaporated, leaving the drug behind. The opium | 


for home consumption is given out to licensed 


dealers, but before it reaches the consumers it is | 


adulterated in the proportion of thirty parts of 
foreign substances to one of the pure gum. 

From Patna we float down the river for a hun- 
dred miles, past Monghyr, the Birmingham of 
India, until we reach the mouth of the Cosi river, 
which comes sweeping directly down from the 
snow-clad Himalayas, whither we are bound. 
Here we abandon the river, and take our way by 
palkee, due north for the mountains, whose white 
summits, 170 miles distant, are visible low down 
in the horizon. 

In due time we reach the outposts of the great 
Himalayan range, which, clothed with verdure, 
spring grandly up from the parched plain. They 
form huge confused masses toward the north, 
flinging great spurs upon either hand far out into 
the plain. Between these spurs lie close, damp 
valleys, smothered in the rank luxuriance of a 
tropical forest. Torrents dash foaming down the 
slopes, their position indicated by clouds of spray 
floating above the tree tops. Far away to the 
south the plain stretches like a sea, overhung by 


vapors wafted from the Indian Ocean, hundreds | 


of miles distant. These clouds discharge no moist- 
ture upon the plain ; but no sooner do they come in 
contact with the flanks of the 

hills than they are condensed, 

and descend into the valleys in 

a perpetual drizzle; or, still 

more condensed by the great- 

er cold of the higher sum- 

mits, they fall in showers of 

heavy rain, which feeds the 

torrents that rush down the 

valleys, and find their way to 

the ocean, whence the waters 

are again exhaled, borne 

across the plains, again col- 

lected and conveyed to the 

ocean, in perpetual and gi- 

gantic interchange. 

The path winds through 
ravines filled with dense jun- 
gle, peopled with great ants 
and leeches innumerable, and 
vocal with the ceaseless hum S< 
of the shrill cicada. Ele- 
phants, tigers, leopards, wild 
boars, and rhinoceroses in- 
habit these jungles, though in 
no great numbers. The paths 
trodden through the forests by 
the elephants are the most 
available roads. 

At last our party reach Dor- 
jiling, in the Sikkim territory, 
a place purchased by the En- 
glish Government as a sana- 
tory station where the Euro- 
peans, wasted by the heats 
of the low country, may re- 


cruit their enfeebled constitutions, in a climate 
| bearing some likeness to that of their native 
land. It lies, at an elevation of some 7000 feet, 
on the sharp spur of a mountain whose wooded 
sides slope down to the river bottoms on either 
| hand. Here is presented the most magnificent 
| mountain prospect in the world. A fourth of the 
whole circuit of the horizon is bounded by a line 
of perpetual snow. Peak after peak flings its 
great summit up into the air, to an elevation of 
more than five miles, Central, and supreme over 
all, at a distance of five-and-forty miles, towers 
Kinchin-junga, the loftiest mountain on the globe. 
Its white summit reaches nearer the moon by five 
hundred feet than any other spot upon which 
the sun shines. It is two and a half miles higher 
than Mont Blanc, ‘the monarch of hills :” eight 
thousand feet higher than the foot of man or beast 
has ever climbed, or than the strong pinions of 
the condor have ever borne him through the thin 
atmosphere. 

At Dorjiling our naturalist spent the months of 
the rainy season, busily engaged in collecting and 
preserving his specimens in natural history. We 
leave him to his chosen tasks, and occupy our- 
selves with studying the new forms of social life 
that present themselves in this wild region. 

Foremost among the population are the Lep- 
chas, the aboriginal people of the mountains, a 
quiet, peaceable, diminutive race. They have a 
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dim tradition of the deluge, from which they say | they use, however, for no offensive purposes. It 
a couple of their ancestors managed to save them- | is called “ban,” and serves, nevertheless, a vari- 
selves by climbing one of the lofty peaks in their | ety of useful purposes, among which may be men- 
country. A few hundred years ago they were | tioned those of plow, tooth-pick, table-knife, ham- 
visited by missionaries from Thibet, who convert- | mer, and hatchet. They also carry a bow slung 
ed them to Boodhism, taught them to plait their | over their shoulders, and a quiver full of poison- 
hair into pigtails, and sundry other things equally | ed arrows. As for food, it would be difficult to 
edifying. They are wonderfully patient and good- point out any thing in the animal or vegetable 
humored, remarkably honest and trustworthy, but | kingdom which they do not eat. Nothing comes 
greatly given to laziness, and abominably filthy | amiss to them, from a mushroom to an elephant, 
in their persons. “In this rainy climate,” re- | though rice is the staple article of ordinary con- 
marks the Doctor very philosophically, “they are | sumption. They are capital woodsmen, and are 
supportable out of doors.” They are fond of or- | invaluable as assistants to the tourist. Two or 
naments, which together with their pigtails con- | three of them, with no other implement than their 
stitute the joy and pride of their lives. The most | knives, will in the space of a couple of hours 
delicate compliment which a Lepcha damsel can knock up a very comfortable hut, having a water- 
pay to one of her male friends is to steal up softly | tight roof of bamboo thatch, a table, bedstead, 
behind him, unplait his long queue, smooth out its | and seats. Their ideas upon the subject of relig- 
tangled hairs, free it from a portion of its swarm- | ion are rather cloudy. They believe most devoutly 
ing inhabitants, and braid it again into a nice plait. | in spirits, both good and bad: but as the former 
As their pigtails constitute the main feature of | class are sure to do them no harm, they pay little 
their personal attractions, the fairer sex are en- | heed to them; but are very anxious to keep on 
dowed with a double portion, wearing two tails, | good terms with the evil ones. Though they are 
instead of the single one with which their mascu- | but half-converted Boodhists, after all, they man- 
line companions content themselves. They have | ifest the deepest reverence for the Lamas or 
one inexcusable habit ; this is, that as they grow | priests of Boodh, while they also maintain in 
old they become most intolerably ugly. comfort their own native priests, half mounte- 
The dress of the Lepchas consists in great part | banks and half sorcerers, who go about the coun- 
of a single wide garment wrapped loosely about | try in harlequin attire, blessing, cursing, begging, 
the body. This is for ordinary weather; in the | carrying messages, and performing all the small 
winter they add an outer garment with sleeves. | offices and petty knaveries pertaining to their 
They usually go bareheaded ; but when the Lep- | wandering way of life. They sometimes carry 
cha assumes a hat it is of dimensions ample enough | on a petty traffic in addition to their legitimate 
to make full amends for the unfrequency ofits use. | professional avocations. One whom we encoun- 
Its broad brim of bamboo-leaves answers a capital | tered dealt in teapots of red clay, sheep, and 
purpose as an umbrella in rainy weather, at which | puppies. 
season indeed it is generally worn. The males| It is no very easy matter to procure permission 
carry a long heavy knife in their girdles, which | to travel through these mountains. The country 
Vor. IX.—No. 53.—Qe 
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WANDERING PRIEST. 


is not under the dominion of the English, the 
Rajah of Sikkim being merely one of the petty 
protected princes. But our naturalist was backed 
up by strong influences, and after having exhaust- 
ed the botany of the region about Dorjiling, we 
succeeded in making arrangements for a journey 
among the mountain passes to the frontiers of 
Thibet. The first of these expeditions lasted for 
three months, and in the-course of it we skirted 
the base of the great Kinchin-junga. The pre- 
parations for this expedition were no trifling 
affair. The whole party consisted of fifty-six 
persons. There was a guard of Nepaulese sol- 
diers, bearers for tents, books, provisions, papers, 
and a host of those miscellaneous functionaries 
inseparable from Indian life. 

We set out late in October upon this tour. 
We have by this time got bravely over the neces- 
sity of a palkee and bearers, and find ourselves 
abundantly able to climb the mountains and thread 
the ravines, loaded with knife, dagger, and a mul- 
tiplicity of scientific instruments. The routine 
of a day’s journey is as follows. By 10 o'clock 
the immediate vicinity of the camp has been ex- 
plored, breakfast concluded, and the preparations 
for the day’s march completed. The whole party 
now set out and travel until four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the word is given to halt 
for the night. A few blankets spread over poles 
enclose a space six or eight feet in length by four 
or five broad, constituting the study, for the time 





being, of our explorer. The dexterous Lepchas 
in a very short time construct a table and bed- 
stead of bamboo. A candle enclosed in a glass 
shade, to keep off the insects and preserve the 
flame from the wind, affords light by which we 
write up the journal and notes of the day. Mean- 
while the attendants are preparing the dinner 
under the shade of some tree or roca. Fatigue 
and a hot dinner—even though none of the best 
—are capital opiates, and sleep comes without 
being summoned. 

The vegetation presents a commingling of the 
productions of temperate and tropical climates. 
Oranges and maize, the broad-lea‘ed banana and 
purple buckwheat, sugar cane and barley, grow 
in close juxtaposition. One of the most service- 
able plants of the Himalayas is the bamboo. 
There is no end to the uses to which the differ- 
ent species are applied. The young shoots of 
one kind are eaten as salad; the seeds of another 
supply a substitute for bread, and when ferment- 
ed produce a slightly intoxicating drink, which 
constitutes the favorite “tipple” of the country ; 
while its broad leaves furnish the material of a 
water-tight thatch. Cut into splints it furnishes 
the means of constructing tables and furniture. 
Another species grows in the form of long rope- 
like cables, from which are formed the slight sus- 
pension bridges which span the foaming torrents 
that come dashing down the ravines. Two of 
these canes are placed parallel to each other, 
their extremities firmly lashed to the rocks or 
trees on either bank. Loops of slender vines are 
suspended from these, answering the purpose of 
chains to uphold the roadway, which consists 
merely of one or sometimes two canes. A Eu- 
ropean needs steady nerves to enable him to 
traverse one of these swaying structures, over 
which the agile Lepcha walks steadily bearing a 
load of a hundred and a half. Climbing and 
parasitical plants abound in the dark valleys. 
Some coil serpent-like around the trees, smother- 
ing them in their close embrace; while others 
throw out aerial roots like the arms of a huge 
centipede, with which they grasp the trunks of 
the trees, and thus climb to their very tops. At 
first sight one can scarcely believe that one of 
these parasites is any thing other than some huge 
reptile making its way up the tree. 

Advancing further among the mountains, the 
character of the population gradually changes. 
The diminutive Lepchas are replaced by the Thi- 
betans, a dark, square-built, muscular race of 
men, with broad Mongolian faces, wide mouths, 
flat noses, high cheek bones, low foreheads, and 
little twinkling eyes with the exterior corners 
turned upward. Every vestige of hair is care- 
fully removed from their faces with a pair of 
tweezers, which form a part of their equipment 
as indispensable as a pair of razors to a Euro- 
pean traveler before the advent of the mustache 
movement. Their natural color is scarcely darker 
than our own, but filth, smoke, and constant ex- 
posure to the most rigorous climate upon the 
globe soon effaces every vestige of their rosy 
complexion. They wear loose blanket robes girt 
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A HIMALAYAN CLIMBING PLANT. 


about the waist with a leathern belt, which serves 


as a repository for their pipes made of iron or | 


brass, their tobacco-pouch, knife, chop-sticks, 
tinder box, tweezers, and sundry other ifnple- 
ments. They are vastly good-humored, and 
when parties of them encounter upon the road, 
they go through a succession of ceremonious sa- 
lutes which one can never see without an ex- 
plosion of inextinguishable laughter. The cer- 
emony begins by each running the tongue to its 
full extent from his leathery jaws; then comes 
a profusion of nods and grins, expressive of the 
height of amity and good-will; and the perform- 
ance closes by each party scratching his ear. 
They have learned that this fashion of saluta- 


side of the great Himalayan 
range, to supply the countries 
to the south. To convey this 
almost every animal larger than 
a cat is pressed into service. 
A salt caravan presents a mot- 
ley spectacle. Inthe vancomes 
aman or woman driving a silky 
haired yak, the small buffalo of 
the mountains, grunting along 
under a load of two or three 
hundred pounds of salt, besides 
pots, pans, kettles, and para- 
phernalia of all sorts, with\a 
rosy infant nestled somewhere 
in the load, sucking away at a 
lump of cheese curd. Then 
follow a long file of sheep and 
goats, each with a bag or two 
of salt on its back. After these 
comes a huge black mastiff, of 
a breed peculiar to the mount- 
ains, with a head like Socra- 
tes, a great bushy tail sweep- 
ing grandly over his back, and 
a gay collar around his neck. 
He locks like the lord of the 
caravan, but, like all the rest, he 
bears his load of the precious 
commodity; by day he acts 
as carrier, and officiates as a 
watch-dog by night. The rear 
is brought up by a group of 
children, laughing and chatting 
together as they clamber along 
the mountain passes; the very 
youngest of them who is able 
to walk alone bearing a bag of 
salt. 

It is difficult to conceive the 
| amount oflabor expended in conveyingevery pound 
of salt which finds its way over these mountains. 
Before reaching the first village on the southern 
side, it must make a circuit of one-third of the dis- 
tance around the great peak of Kinchin-junga. It 
is evident that the most direct route is that which 





tion strikes strangers as somewhat ludicrous; and | 


when they encounter them the mode of greet- 
ing undergoes a variation. First they bring the 
hand up to the eye, then prostrate themselves 


to the earth, bumping the forehead three times | 


upon the ground; when they rise from this pos- 


ture of humiliation they invariably put in a claim | 
for bucksheesh, which is always most acceptable | 
when presented in the shape of tobacco or snuff. | 


These Thibetans are employed in conveying 
salt from the mines in Thibet, on the northern 
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keeps nearest to the summit ; avoiding the de- 
scent of the valleys which radiate i in every direc- 
tion. The actual distance traveled is not more 
than fifty miles in a straight line, but to accom- 
plish this at least a hundred and fifty miles must 
be traversed, involving an amount of labor which 
would accomplish at least twice as far over toler- 
able roads. So that in effect the salt is conveyed 
on the backs of men and animals a distance of 
fully three hundred miles before reaching the 
nearest point of the country where it is to be con- 
sumed. This occupies under the most favorable 
circumstances ten days, making no allowance for 
any interval of rest. After the first day the path 
in no case descends lower than 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and at least fous passes cov- 
ered with perpetual snow are to be’traversed, all 
of which attain an altitude of more than 15,000 
feet, as high as the summit of Mont Blanc, while 
one, the Kanglachen Pass, is 16,500 feet above 
the sea. Perhaps no better idea can be formed 
of the gigantic scale upon which Nature has here 
wrought, than by comparing the Himalayas with 
the Alps. The circuit of Mont Blane may be 
accomplished in four days, while at least a month 
must be occupied in making that of Kinchin- 
junga. 

By way of specimen of life in the Himalayas, 
let us look at one of the villages of the mountains. 
It shall be that of Wallanchoon, in the kingdom of 
Nepaul. It stands ten thousand feet and more 
above the level of the sea, say half a mile above 
the convent of Saint Bernard. The few trees 


which find rooting upon the steep mountain sides 
look gaunt and haggard ; long streamers of lichen, 
bleached by exposure to sun and wind, float from 


the naked branches. The village lies in a plain 
sown over with huge boulders that have from age 





to age been loosened from the heights around. 
The houses creep up the mountain side. They 
are gayly painted and ornamented with poles, 
from which streamers float in the sharp mount- 
ain breeze. You might almost suppose that a 
fleet of Noah’s arks, as that vessel is represented 
in old Dutch Bibles, had somehow got stranded 
among the mountains. The buildings are formed 
of pine planks set upright, the interstices being 
filled with compost. The roofs are low pitched, 
covered with shingles, loaded with large stones 
to keep them from blowing away. A narrow slit, 
closed with a shutter, answers the purpose of a 
window. As we pass through the narrow streets 
groups of swarthy, blear-eyed Thibetans salute 
us with their deferential kotowing. By way of 
public buildings there are a number of manis, 
square-roofed temples containing rows of praying 
cylinders, five or six feet high, gaudily painted, 
some turned by hand, others by water; and men- 
dongs, blank walls, upon which are painted the 
universal Bhoodist formula, Om Mani Padm 
om—* Hail to him of the lotus flower and the 
jewel.” 

High above the level of the dwellings a long 
low convent building sits perched. Few things 
are more noticeable than the frequency of tem- 
ples and monasteries all through the mountains 
The principal establishment is at Tassiding, upon 
a spur which shoots down from the flanks of 
Kinchin-junga. Here are three temples, with 
the corresponding houses for the Lamas. They 
are singular-looking structures, built of huge 
stones, the walls sloping upward from their base 
upon the outside, though they are perpendicular 
within. The roof is low and thickly thatched, 
projecting eight or ten feet beyond the walls. A 
ladder upon the outside gives access to a small 
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garret under the roof, inhabited by the attendant 
inonks. Passing through the outer door, we 


enter a vestibule in which are tall praying ma- 
chines, which are kept continually turning, and 
the quantity of prayer and supplication thus 


ground out is astonishing. From this vestibule 
the main body of the temple is entered by folding 
doors studded with copper bosses. The walls 
and floor are plastered over with clay, upon 
which are depicted allegorical representations of 
Boodh, and various other figures. The pillars 
and cross beams are ornamented with brilliant 
colors, vermilion, green, gold, and azure, disposed 
in masses of color, with slender streaks of white 
between. In the general arrangement of the 
colors, particularly in separating the heavier 
masses of color, they have in a measure antici- 
pated those principles of decorative art adopted 
in the Great Exhibition of London. 

The altars and images are placed opposite the 
entrance. The chief image is placed behind the 
altar, under a canopy. He is represented sitting 
cross-legged, with the left heel elevated, the cor- 
responding hand resting on the thigh. In this 
hand he holds the padmi, or sacred lotus and 
jewel. The right hand is either raised in bene- 
diction, or holds the dorje, or thunderbolt. On 
either side of him are arranged the lesser divini- 
ties and saints, male and female. In portraying 
the aspect of the divinities, the aim of the artist 
seems to have been to represent them with an air 
of calm and serene contemplation. 

It must be borne in mind that, properly speak- 
ing, the Boodhists are not idolaters. The images 
are not idols; they are objects of reverence, not 
of adoration. In theory at least, no image is any 
thing more than the symbol of the being in whose 
honor it is erected ; a token to remind the wor- 


OF TEMPLE. 


shipers of the holy person to whom alone the 
adoration is given. 

One must be cold and unimaginative if his 
deepest emotions are not stirred when standing 
among the memorials of a faith which counts 
more votaries than any other upon the globe 
Turn which way you will the eye is met by some 
beautiful specimen of carving or coloring. The 
dim light which finds its way through the narrow 
windows pierced in the thick walls subdues into 
harmony much that would seem harsh and glar- 
ing if beheld under a stronger light. Incense and 
sweet-smelling herbs, burned by the priests on en- 
tering, add no little to the general effect, harmo- 
nizing with the grave and decorous deportment of 
the worshipers. In some respects the Lamas 
have engrafted the peculiarities of the old religion 
of the mountains upon the purer and more spirit- 
ual doctrines of Boodhism. Perhaps out of com- 
plaisance to the instinctive feelings of the people, 
they still make offerings and present supplications 
to the spirits who preside over Kinchin-junga and 
his giant brotherhood of peaks. And in the sol- 
emn presence of those great summits which rise 
in perpetual solitude, as inaccessible to any living 
thing of earth as are the calm stars, it is almost 
impossible for us not to feel sympathy with the 
belief that peoples them with beings of a higher 
order than ourselves, whose serene existence 
knows none of the cares and anxieties which dis 
turb our mortal life. Though we can not em- 
brace we must yet sympathize with these fair 
humanities of old religion. 

In the temple worship there are few or no traces 
of this admixture of foreign elements. As you 
enter you see a group of Lamas sitting cross- 
legged upon benches running along the side of 
the apartment. One, with finger upraised in the 
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THIBETAN MONKS AND LAMAS. 


attitude of enforcing attention, is reading aloud 
from some sacred book. After a while all join in 
chanting a hymn, while the attendant boys beat 
the gongs and cymbals, blow the conches and 
thigh-bone trumpets, and wheel the manis, every 
stroke of whose tinkling bells announces that the 
supplications of the audience have again ascended 
to the deity. 

The sacred implements in these temples are 
curiousenough. First in importance is the mani, 
or praying machine. It is a cylinder of leather, 
of any size up to that of a large barrel or even 


SACRED IMPLEMENTS, IN BOODHIST TEMPLES. 


hogshead, placed vertically upon an axis, so that 
it may revolve with facility. It is often painted in 
brilliant colors, and is inscribed with the universal 
Om Mani Padmi om. Written prayers are depos- 
ited within this cylinder, which is made to revolve 
by pulling a string attached to acrank. An iron 
arm projecting from the side of the cylinder strikes 
a small bell at each revolution, and any one who 
pulls the string properly is supposed to have re- 
peated all the prayers contained in the cylinder at 
every stroke of the bell. Some of these machines 
are put in motion by water-power, and thus turn 








out an amount of supplication too great to be 
easily estimated. There is another kind borne in 
the hand, which can be made to revolve by a very 
slight movement of the owner. These are usual- 


| ly carried about by the wandering priests, half 


mountebank, half Lama, and whole beggar, who 
perambulate the country, managing to pick up a 
very comfortable subsistence, though they not un- 
frequently present a very dilapidated appearance 
in the matter of clothing. If these cylinders do 
their work in a satisfactory manner—and those 
who use them have no doubts on that score—no 
labor-saving machine 
ever invented can be- 
gin to compare with 
them. What is a sew- 
ing machine that makes 
a thousand stitches a 
minute, a printing ma- 
chine that throws off 
twenty thousand sheets 
in an hour, compared 
with an _ instrument 
which repeats all the 
supplications in the 
prayer-book as often as 
a cylinder can be made 
to revolve on its axis! 

The implement next 
in importance to the 
mani is the trumpet, 
made of a human 
thigh bone, perforated 
through both condyles 
These are often handsomely mounted and decor- 
ated with silver. There is some peculiar sanctity 
attached to the bones of a Lama which is held to 
give a special efficacy to the trumpets manufactured 
from them. It can not fail to be vastly consolatory 
to these holy men to reflect that not only are their 
throats exercised in performing the sacred offices 
while they are living, but for generations after they 
are dead their bones will still continue to enact 
an important part in divine worship. We have heard 
of enthusiastic devotees of science who derived 
great pleasure from the hope that after their death 
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their bodies might subserve the cause to which 
they were devoted, by finding their way to the 
dissecting room ; and that many a lesson upon an- 
atomy would be illustrated by means of their 
skeletons in a lecture-room. This is doubtless 
a noble function for one’s body to perform, but it 
hardly equals that to which any Lama may rea- 
sonably hope his thigh-bones may attain. Nor 
is this honor exclusively 

destined for the Lamas. 

Bones of unusual size are 

in great demand. © Any 

man who chances to be 

gifted with limbs of ex- 

traordinary length may 

hope to attain this pre- 

eminence. In fact, in a 

country where saints are 

more common than giants, 

an inch or two in the 

length of a bone will coun- 

terbalance a number of de- 

grees of sanctity. The 

first Eurupean who died at 

Dorjiling was a man of ex- 

traordinary stature, and it 

is confidently affirmed that 

his body was dug up by 

some enthusiastic resur- 

rectionists, for the sake of 

converting his thigh-bones 

into trumpets. 

In addition to the manis 
and trumpets, the principal 
implements of worship 
found in the Boodhist tem- 
ples are the dorje, or dou- 
ble thunderbolt — which 
the Lamas use much as 
the Catholic priests do 
the cross—bells, cymbals, 
gongs, conch-shells, and 
brazen cups. These lat- 
ter are perhaps intended 
to represent the sacred lo- 
tus, which bears so import- 
ant a part in Boodhist my- 
thology. 

Some of the temples are very humble edifices, 
consisting merely of a building of a single room, 
with sliding shutters over the window-slits, fur- 
nished in a rude manner; but the implements of 
worship correspond in general to those found in 
temples of more pretension, though of smaller 
size and cheaper construction. Even in these 
there are not unfrequently implements of no little 
beauty, and the worship is performed with as much 
apparent earnestness and solemnity as in the 
larger structures. The most singular religious 
structures are the praying-mills which occur at 
intervals along the courses of the mountain tor- 
rents. They consist simply of a slight hut built 
over the stream, larg’ enough to contain a mani. 
The shaft descends through the floor, and being 
provided with floats at the lower extremity, dip- 
ping into the water, the cylinder is kept in con- 








stant motion, praying away night and day on its 
»wn account, or for the benefit of whom it may 
concern. 

Besides these religious edifices, in traversing 
the steep mountain paths we frequently encoun- 
ter rude memorials, consisting merely of a pile 
of stones, from which projects a staff ornamented 
with a streamer. The Lepchas never pass these 


LEPCHA DEVOTIONS. 


without pausing for a moment to go through with 
their devotions. They walk slowly around them 
three times, always from left to right, repeating 
the mystical Om padmi; then pause with heads 
bowed and pigtails streaming behind, apparently 
repeating their prayers ; and conclude the cere- 
mony by making a votive offering of three pine 
cones. The ceremony concluded, they walk off, 
smirking, grinning, nodding, and elevating the 
corners of their eyes, in the joyful consciousness 
of having performed their religious duties in the 
most edifying and satisfactory manner. 

During our naturalist’s journeyings he was pre- 
sented to the Rajah of Sikkim. The reader must 
not imagine that the ceremony was very pomp- 
ous or imposing ; for the country is very small 
and thinly inhabited. Still there are formalities 
to be observed every where in approaching royal 
personages ; and as constant botanizing and geo- 
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logizing in all sorts of rough places had reduced | gar an action as dying ; but some day, when he 


the shooting-jacket which he wore to a state of 
woeful dilapidation, the Doctor was obliged to 
borrow a coat for the reception. He likewise 
furnished himself with a quantity of red cloth 
and beads by way of presents, and was ushered 
into the presence of royalty. The audience-room 
was merely a shed, some twenty feet in length, 
made of bamboos, and wattled up at the sides. 
The royal body-guard just then on duty consisted 
of a couple of soldiers in red jackets, with bows 
slung over their .houlders. His Majesty, how- 


STXKIM SOLDIERS. 


ever, possesses a few Sepoys armed with mus- 
kets. As they entered the audience-chamber, 
they saw a score or so of the Rajah's relatives— 
the royal family, in fact—drawn up on each side 
of the apartment. At the further end was a 
wicker platform covered with purple silk, em- 
broidered in white and gold; above this was a 
tattered blue canopy. This platform was the 
throne, and upon it was seated cross-legged an 
insignificant, funny-looking old fellow, whose lit- 
tle angular eyes winked and twinkled like stars 
in a cold night. He wore a robe of yellow silk, 
and had upon his head a broad-brimmed, low- 
crowned hat of pink silk, covered with tassels of 
silken floss. The wearer of this very juvenile 
costume had apparently passed man’s allotted 
three-score years and ten, without having picked 
up much wisdom by the way. He was a great 
saint, and quite above attending to any sublunary 
business, but kept himself in a state of serene 
self-contemplation ; and, as his subjects believed, 
was quite prepared to be absorbed in the divine 
essence of Boodh. They thought that he was 
something quite out of the common way, who 
could not think of doing so common-place and vul- 








| 


had become tired of his earthly tabernacle and 
pink hat, would just shift them both, and reap- 
pear somewhere else, in a new body and a fresh 
hat to match. 

In the mean while, like many another sainted 
sovereign—such for instance as the “ royal mar- 
tyr” Charles I. of England, and Saint Louis XVI 
of France—he had suffered his dominions to fall 
into‘a rather bad way. He had by way of Dewan, 
or Prime Minister, a certain Thibetan, who con- 
trived to display upon the limited stage to which 

he was restricted all 
the vices proper to a 
royal favorite. As a 
natural consequence, 
he was thoroughly de- 
tested, and the court 
of Tumlong became 
the scene of intrigues 
as busy as those of 
Paris or Vienna. 

It was a great point 
with the Dewan to 
prevent any interview 
between the Rajah and 
the English Resident 
at Dorjiling. When, 
after a while, the in- 
terview was appointed 
to be held at a little 
town situated on the 
banks of a river which 
formed the boundary 
between the dominions 
of the Rajah and the 
acquisitions of his Eu- 
ropean neighbors, the 
Minister tried every 
means to frustrate it 
Arrows were shot over 

the stream, to which were attached letters urging 
the visitors to return, and demonstrating that it was 
quite impossible that the interview should take 
place. The reasons assigned were conclusive 
enough, though hardly consistent with each other 
One letter would solemnly assert that the Rajah 
was very sick at his capital; the next would just 
as solemnly declare that he had gone to Thibet, 
whence he would not return for nobody knew 
how long. This was scarcely read and consider- 
ed before another missive would be sei.t over an- 
nouncing that he was deeply engaged in his de- 
votions, and could by no possibility receive the 
foreigners, and so on. 

Finding at last that the interview could not be 
prevented, the Dewan concluded to be present 
He made his appearance in the audience-chamber 
clothed in a superb robe of purple silk wrought 
with gold, and gave the visitors a very cool recep- 
tion. He had contrived to have'the articles they 
had brought for the Rajah delivered before the 
audience was granted, in of during its con- 
tinuance, thus giving them the appearance of be- 
ing intended as tribute rather than as presents 
He managed to have the interview cut down to a 
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brief period. As a signal for its close white silken 
scarfs were thrown over the shoulders of the vis- 
itors, to whom presents were also made, consist- 
ing of China silks, bricks of tea, cattle, ponies, 
and a quantity of the precious commodity, salt. 
This was in December, 1848. The whole of 
the ensuing year was spent by Dr. Hooker in 
traversing the mountains in various directions, 
making botanical and geological collections. The 
Dewan was much opposed to these journeyings, 
and succeeded on some occasions in throwing se- 





rious obstacles in their way. At length, at the 
close of the following year, he ventured upon a 
decisive step, which ultimately lead to his dis- 
grace and ruin. In company with the English 
Resident, together with a considerable party, the 
Doctor was on his way to the capital of the Rajah, 
when they were all suddenly seized by a band 
of the followers of the Dewan, and detained as 
prisoners, in the hope of extorting certain stipu- 
lations which the Minister was very desirous of 
gaining. They were carried to the capital, and 
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kept in close confinement for a month, though 
subjected to no very serious ill-treatment. The 
Doctor spent the time in making meteorological 
observations, playing upon a sort of Jew’s harp, 
and smoking. At length the news reached the 
Rajah that the English were actually sending a 
body of troops to punish him for his seizure of 
their representative. He became terribly fright- 
ened, and packed the prisoners off with all the 
haste he could muster. The Dewan was dis- 
graced, and his property taken from him, in pun- 
ishment for having led his master into such a 
difficulty. The upshot of the matter was that 
the English government seized upon a portion 
of the Rajah’s territories, lying at the foot of the 
mountains, which they formally annexed to their 
own dominions. The process of annexation was 
performed in a very summary manner. Four po- 
licemen marched in solid phalanx up to the treas- 
ury, of which they took formal possession in the 
name of the British government, announcing to 
the inhabitants of the district that the territory 
was confiscated : an arrangement in which they 
acquiesced with the most perfect equanimity. It 
is but fair to add that the amount of treasure which 
fell into their hands was hardly sufficient to fig- 
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ure in the Parliamentary Blue Book. The exact 
sum is stated to have been twelve shillings. 

Here we must part with our worthy friend the 
Doctor. We have abstained from all mention of 
his scientific labors. Those who would know 
how he botanized and geologized, watched the 
thermometer and barometer, registered the rain 
gauge, measured the heights of mountains and 
the depth of valleys, will find all these particu 
lars laid down in his “‘ Journals.” After exhaust- 
ing the natural history of the Himalayas, he had 
still a year at his disposal. Bhotan and Nepaul 
were untrodden fields; but no European could 
visit them without imminent peril. So he de- 
cided upon the Khasia Mountains, at the head of 
the great delta of the Ganges and the Burram- 
pooter. He descended the Himalayas, floated 
down the Ganges to Calcutta, where he was 
greeted by a box of living American plants, which 
had been brought in a frozen state in a vessel la- 
den with ice from Wenham Lake. This ice is 
much used by physicians in cases of inflammation, 
and sells in the Calcutta market for a penny ster- 
linga pound. From Calcutta he proceeded to his 
new field of research, whither we will not now 
follow him. 
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MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXKXIII. 
LADY KEW AT THE CONGRESS, 

HEN Lady Kew heard that Madame d’Ivry 

was at Baden, and was informed at once 
of the French lady’s graciousness toward the 
Newcome family, and of her fury against Lord 
Kew, the old Countess gave a loose to that ener- 
getic temper with which nature had gifted her ; 
a temper which she tied up sometimes and kept 
from barking and biting; but which when un- 
muzzled was an animal of whom all her lady- 
ship's family had a just apprehension. Not one 
of them but in his or her time had been wounded, 
lacerated, tumbled over, otherwise frightened or 
injured by this unruly brute. The cowards 
brought it sops and patted it; the prudent gave 
it a clear berth, and walked round so as not to 
meet it; but woe be to those of the family who 
had to bring the meal, and prepare the litter, and 
(to speak respectfully) share the kennel with 
Lady Kew’s “ Black Dog!” Surely a fine furi- 
ous temper, if accompanied with a certain mag- 
nanimity and bravery which often go together 
with it, is one of the most precious and fortunate 
gifts with which a gentleman or lady can be 
endowed. A person always ready to fight is 
certain of the greatest consideration among his 
or her family circle. The lazy grow tired of con- 
tending with him: the timid coax and flatter 
him ; and as almost every one is timid or lazy, a 
bad-tempered man is sure to have his own way. 
It is he who commands, and all the others obey. 
If he is a gourmand, he has what he likes for 
dinner ; and the tastes of all the rest are subserv- 
ient to him. She (we playfully transfer the 
gender, as a bad temper is of both sexes) has the 
place which she likes best in the drawing-room ; 
nor do her parents, nor her brothers and sis- 
ters, venture to take her favorite chair. If she 
wants to go to a party, mamma will dress herself 
in spite of her headache; and papa, who hates 
those dreadful soirées, will go up-stairs after 

* Continued from the September Number. 








dinner and put on his poor old 
white neckcloth, though he has 
been toiling at chambers all day, 
and must be there early in the 
morning—he will go out with her, 
we say, and stay for the cotillon. 
If the family are taking their tour 
in the summer, it is she who 
ordains whither they shall go, and 
when they shall stop. If he comes 
home late, the dinner is kept for 
him, and not one dares to say a 
word though ever so hungry. If 
he isin a good humor, how every 
one frisks about and is happy! 
How the servants jump up at his 
bell and run to wait upon him! 
How they sit up patiently, and 
how eagerly they rush out to fetch 
cabs in the rain! Whereas for 
you and me, who have the tempers 
of angels, and never were known 
to be angry or to complain, nobody 
cares whether we are pleased or not. Our wives 
goto the milliners and send us the bill, and we 
pay it; our John finishes reading the newspaper 
before he answers our bell, and brings it to us ; 
our sons loll in the arm-chair which we should 
like ; fill the house with their young men, and 
smoke in the dining-room ; our tailors fit us badly ; 
our butchers give us the youngest mutton; our 
tradesmen dun us much more quickly than other 
people’s, because they know we are good-na- 
tured; and our servants go out whenever they 
like, and openly have their friends to supper in 
the kitchen. When Lady Kew said Sic volo, sic 
jubeo, I promise you few persons of her lady- 
ship’s belongings stopped, before they did her 
biddings, to ask her reasons. 

If, which very seldom happens, there are two 
such imperious and domineering spirits in a 
family, unpleasantries of course will arise from 
their contentions ; or, if out of doors, the family 
Bajazet meets with some other violent Turk, 
dreadful battles ensue, all the allies on either side 
are brought in, and the surrounding neighbors 
perforce engaged in the quarrel. This was un- 
luckily the case in the present instance. Lady 
Kew, unaccustomed to have her will questioned 
at home, liked to impose it abroad. She judge : 
the persons around her with great freedom of 
speech. Her opinions were quoted, as people’s 
sayings will be; and if she made bitter speeches, 
depend on it they lost nothing in the carrying. 
She was furious against Madame la Duchesse 
d’Ivry, and exploded in various companies when- 
ever that lady's name was mentioned. ‘‘ Why 
was she not with her husband! Why was the 
poor old Duke left to his gout, and this woman 
trailing through the country with her vagabond 
court of billiard-markers at her heels! She to 
call herself Mary Queen of Scots, forsooth !— 
well, she merited the title in some respects, 
though she had not murdered her husband as 
yet. Ah! I should like to be Queen Elizabeth 
if the Duchess is Queen of Scots!” said the old 
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lady, shaking her old fist. And these sentiments 
being uttered in public, upon the Promenade, to 
mutual friends, of course the Duchess had the 
benefit of Lady Kew’s remarks a few minutes 
after they were uttered; and her Grace, and the 
distinguished princes, counts, and noblemen in 
her court, designated as billiard-markers by the 
old Countess, returned the latter’s compliments 
with pretty speeches of their own. Scandals 
were dug up respecting her ladyship, so old that 
one would have thought them forgotten these 
forty years—so old that they happened before 
most of the Newcomes now extant were born, 
and surely therefore out of the province of this 
contemporary biography. Lady Kew was indig- 
nant with her daughter (there were some mo- 
ments when any conduct of her friends did not 
meet her ladyship’s approbation) even for the 
scant civility with which Lady Ann had received 
the Duchess’s advances. ‘Leave a card upon 
her !—yes, send a card by one of your footmen ; 
but go in to see her, because she was at the 
window and saw you drive up. Are you mad, 
Ann! That was the very reason you should 
not have come out of your carriage. But you 
are so weak and good-natured, that if a high- 
wayman stopped you, you would say, ‘Thank 
you, Sir,’ as you gave him your purse: yes, and 
if Mrs. Macheath called on you afterward you 
would return the visit !”’ 

Even had these speeches been made about the 
Duchess, and some of them not addressed to her, 
things might have gone on pretty well. If we 
quarreled with all the people who abuse us be- 
hind our backs, and began to tear their eyes out 
as soon as we set ours on them, what a life it 
would be, and when should we have any quiet? 
Backbiting is all fair in society. Abuse me, and 
I will abuse you; but let us be friends when we 
meet. Have not we all entered a dozen rooms, 
and been sure, from the countenances of the 
amiable persons present, that they had been dis- 
cussing our little peculiarities, perhaps as we 
were on the stairs! Was our visit, therefore, 
the less agreeable! Did we quarrel and say 
hard words to one another’s faces' No—we 
wait until some of our dear friends take their 
leave, and then comes our turn. My back is at 
my neighbor's service ; as soon as that is turned 
let him make what faces he thinks proper: but 
when we meet we grin and shake hands like 
well-bred folk, to whom clean linen is not more 
necessary than a clean sweet-looking counte- 
nance, and a nicely got-up smile, for company. 

Here was Lady Kew’s mistake. She wanted, 
for some reason, to drive Madame d’Ivry out 
of Baden; and thought there were no better 
means of effecting this object than by using the 
high hand, and practicing those frowns upon the 
Duchess which had scared away so many other 
persons. But the Queen of Scots was resolute, 
too, and her band of courtiers fought stoutly 
round about her. Some of them could not pay 
their bills, and could not retreat: others had 
courage, and did not choose to fly. Instead of 
coaxing and soothing Madame d’Ivry, Madame 





de Kew thought by a brisk attack to rout and dis- 
lodge her. She began on almost the very first 
occasion when the ladies met. “1 was so sorry 
to hear that Monsieur le Duc was ill at Bagnéres, 
Madame la Duchesse,” the old lady began on 
their very first meeting, after the usual salutations 
had taken place. 

‘“* Madame la Comtesse is very kind to interest 
herself in Monsieur d'Ivry’s health. Monsieur 
le Duc at his age is not disposed to travel. You, 
dear miladi, are more happy in being always able 
to retain the gout des voyages !” 

“I come to my family ! my dear Duchess.” 

“How charmed they must be to possess you ! 
Miladi Ann, you must be inexpressibly consoled 
by the presence of a mother so tender! Permit 
me to present Madame la Comtesse de la Criche- 
Cassée to Madame la Comtesse de Kew. Miladi 
is sister to that amiable Marquis of Steyne, 
whom you have known, Ambrosine! Madame 
la Baronne de Schlangenbad, Miladi Kew. Do 
you not see the resemblance to milor! These 
ladies have enjoyed the hospitalities—the splen- 
dors of Gaunt House. They were of those 
famous routs of which the charming Mistress 
Crawly, la sémillante Becki, made part! How 
sad the Hotel de Gaunt must be under the pres- 
ent circumstances! Have you heard, miladi, of 
the charming Mistress Becki! Monsieur le Duc 
describes her as the most spirituelle English- 
woman he ever met.’ The Queen of Scots 
turns and whispers her lady of honor, and shrugs 
and taps her forehead. Lady Kew knows that 
Madame d'Ivry speaks of her nephew, the present 
Lord Steyne, who is not in his right mind. The 
Duchess looks round, and sees a friend in the 
distance whom she beckons. ‘Comtesse, you 
know already Monsieur the Captain Blackball? 
He makes the delight of our society!” A dread- 
ful man with a large cigar, a florid waistcoat, and 
billiards written on his countenance, swaggers for- 
ward at the Duchess’s summons. The Countess 
of Kew has not gained much by her attack. She 
has been presented to Criiche-Cassée and Schlan- 
genbad. She sees herself ou the eve of becom- 
ing the acquaintance of Captain Blackball. 

“Permit me, Duchess, to choose my English 
friends at least for myself,” says Lady Kew, 
drumming her foot. 

‘But, madam, assuredly! You do not love 
this good Monsieur de Blackball! Eh! the En 
glish manners are droll—pardon me for saying 
so. It is wonderful how proud you are as a 
nation, and how ashamed you are of your com- 
patriots !”’ 

‘There are some persons who are ashamed of 
nothing, Madame la Duchesse,” cries Lady Kew, 
losing her temper. 

“Isthat gracieuseté forme! How much good- 
ness! This good Monsieur de Blackball is not 
very well-bred ; but, for an Englishman, he is 
not too bad. | have met with people who are 
more ill-bred than Englishmen in my travels.” 

“And they are—!” said Lady Ann, who had 
been in vain endeavoring to put an end to this 
colloquy. 
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“ English women, madam! I speak not for 
you. You are kind; you—you are too soft, dear 
Lady Ann, for a persecutor.”’ 

The counsels of the worldly woman who gov- 
erned and directed that branch of the Newcome 
family of whom it is our business to speak now 
for a little while, bore other results than those 
which the elder lady desired and foresaw. Who 
can foresee every thing and always! Not the 
wisest among us. When his Majesty, Louis 
XIV., jockeyed his grandson on to the throne 
of Spain (founding thereby the present revered 
dynasty of that country), did he expect to peril 
his own, and bring all Europe about his royal 
ears! Could a late king of France, eager for 
the advantageous establishment of one of his 
darling sons, and anxious to procure a beautiful 
Spanish princess, with a crown and kingdom in 
reversion, for the simple and obedient youth, 
ever suppose that the welfare of his whole august 
race and reign would be upset by that smart 
speculation? We take only the most noble ex- 
amples to illustrate the conduct of such a noble 
old personage as her ladyship of Kew, who 
brought a prodigious deal of trouble upon some 
of the innocent members of her family, whom no 
doubt she thought to better in life by her experi- 
enced guidance, and undoubted worldly wisdom. 
We may be as deep as Jesuits, know the world 
ever so well, lay the best ordered plans, and the 
profoundest combinations, and by a certain not 
unnatural turn of fate, we, and our plans and 
combinations, are sent flying before the wind. 


We may be as wise as Louis Philippe, that 
many-counseled Ulysses whom the respectable 
world admired so; and after years of patient 
scheming, and prodigies of skill, after coaxing, 
wheedling, doubling, bullying wisdom, behold 


After poor Jack Belsize’s mishap and depart- 
ure, Barnes's own bride showed no spirit at all, 
save one of placid contentment. She came at 
call and instantly, and went through whatever 
paces her owner demanded of her. She laughed 
whenever need was, simpered and smiled when 
spoken to, danced whenever she was asked; 
drove out at Barnes’s side in Kew’s phaeton, 
and received him certainly not with warmth, but 
with politeness and welcome. It is difficult to 
describe the scorn with which her sister-in-law 
regarded her. The sight of the patient timid 
little thing chafed Ethel, who was always more 
haughty, and flighty, and bold when in Clara’s 
presence than at any othertime. Her ladyship’s 
brother, Captain Lord Viscount Rooster, before 
mentioned, joined the family party at this inter- 
esting juncture. My Lord Rooster found him- 
self surprised, delighted, subjugated by Miss 
Newcome, her wit and spirit. ‘ By Jove, she is 
a plucky one,” his lordship exclaimed. ‘To 
dance with her is the best fun in life. How she 
pulls all the other girls to pieces, by Jove, and 
how splendidly she chaffs every body! But,” he 
added, with the shrewdness and sense of humor 
which distinguished the young officer, “I'd rather 
dance with her than marry her—by a doosed 
long score—I don’t envy you that part of the 
business Kew, my boy.” Lord Kew did not set 
himself up as a person to be envied. He thought 
his cousin beautiful: and with his grandmother, 
that she would make a very handsome countess, 
and he thought the money which Lady Kew 
would give or leave to the young couple a very 
welcome addition to his means. 

On the next night, when there was a ball at 
the room, Miss Ethel chose to appear in a toilet 
the very grandest and finest which she had ever 





yet stronger powers interpose, and sch ,» and 
skill, and violence, are naught. 

Frank and Ethel, Lady Kew’s grandchildren, 
were both the obedient subjects of this ancient 
despot—this imperious old Louis XIV. in a black 
front and a cap and ribbon—this scheming old 
Louis Philippe in tabinet; bat their blood was 
good and their tempers high ; and for all her bitting 
and driving, and the training of her manége, the 
generous young colts were hard to break. Ethel, 
at this time, was especially stubborn in training, 
rebellious to the whip, and wild under harness ; 
and the way in which Lady Kew managed her won 
the admiration of her family: for it was a maxim 
among these folks that no one could manage 
Ethel but Lady Kew. Barnes said no one could 
manage his sister but his grandmother. He 
couldn't, that was certain. Mamma never tried, 
and indeed was so good-natured, that rather than 
ride the filly, she would put the saddle on her 
own back and let the filly ride her; no, there 
was no one but her ladyship capable of managing 
that girl, Barnes owned, who held Lady Kew in 
much respect and awe. ‘If the tightest hand 
were not kept on her, there’s no knowing what 
she mightn’t do,” said her brother. “Ethel 
Newcome, by Jove, is capable of running away 
with the writing-master.” 





1, who was ordinarily exceedingly simple 
in her attire, and dressed below the mark of the 
rest of the world. Her clustering ringlets, her 
shining white shoulders, her splendid raiment (I 
believe indeed it was her court-dress which the 
young lady assumed) astonished all beholders. 
She écraséd all other beauties by her appearance ; 
so much so that Madame d’Ivry’s court could not 
but look, the men in admiration, the women in 
dislike, at this dazzling young creature. None 
of the countesses, duchesses, princesses, Russ, 
Spanish, Italian, were so fine or so handsome. 
There were some New York ladies at Baden as 
there are every where else in Europe now. Not 
even these were more magnificent than Miss 
Ethel. General Jeremiah J. Bung’s lady owned 
that Miss Newcome was fit to appear in any 
party in Fifth Avenue. She was the only 
well-dressed English girl Mrs. Bung had seen in 
Europe. A young German Durchlaucht deigned 
to explain to his aid-de-camp how very hand- 
some he thought Miss Newcome. All our ac- 
quaintances were of one mind. Mr. Jones of 
England pronounced her stunning ; the admirable 
Captain Blackball examined her points with the 
skil! of an amateur, and described them with 
agreeable frankness. Lord Rooster was charmed 
as he surveyed her, and complimented his late 
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companion in arms on the possession of such a 

on. Only Lord Kew was not delighted— 
nor did Miss Ethel mean that he should be. She 
looked as splendid as Cinderella in the prince’s 
palace. But what need for all this splendor? 
this wonderful toilet? this dazzling neck and 
shoulders, whereof the brightness and beauty 
blinded the eyes of lookers on? She was dressed 
as gaudily as an actress of the Variétés going to 
a supper at the Trois Fréres. ‘It was Madem- 
oiselle Mabille en habit de cour,’ Madame d’Ivry 
remarked to Madame Schlangenbad. Barnes, 
who with his bride-elect for a partner made a 
vis-a-vis. for his sister, and the admiring Lord 
Rooster, was puzzled likewise by Ethel’s counte- 
nance and appearance. Little Lady Clara looked 
like a little school-girl dancing before her. 

One, two, three, of the attendants of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of Scots were carried off in the 
course of the evening by the victorious young 
beauty, whose triumph had the effect, which the 
headstrong girl perhaps herself anticipated, of 
mortifying the Duchesse d'Ivry, of exasperating 
old Lady Kew, and of annoying the young noble- 
man to whom Miss Ethel was engaged. The 
girl seemed to take a pleasure in defying all three, 
a something embittered her, alike against her 
friends and her enemies. The old dowager 
chafed and vented her wrath upon Lady Ann 
and Barnes. Ethel kept the ball alive by her- 
self almost. She refused to go home, declining 
hints and commands alike. She was engaged 
for ever so many dances more. Not dance with 


Count Punter? it would be rude to leave him 
after promising him. Not waltz with Captain 
Blackball? He was not a proper partner for her. 
Why then did Kew know him! Lord Kew walk- 
ed and talked with Captain Blackball every day. 
Was she to be so proud as not to know Lord 


Kew’s friends! She greeted the Captain with 
a most fascinating smile as he came up while the 
controversy was pending, and ended it by whirl- 
ing round the room in his arms. 

Madame d’Ivry viewed with such pleasure as 
might be expected the defection of her adherents, 
and the triumph of her youthful rival, who seem- 
ed to grow more beautiful with each waltz, so 
that the other dancers paused to look at her, the 
men breaking out in enthusiasm, the reluctant 
women being forced to join in the applause. 
Angry as she was, and knowing how Ethel’s con- 
duct angered her grandson, old Lady Kew could 
not help admiring the rebellious beauty ,whose girl- 
ish spirit was more than a match for the imperi- 
ous dowager’s tough old resolution. As for Mr. 
Barnes’s displeasure, the girl tossed her saucy 
head, shrugged her fair shoulders, and passed on 
with a scornful laugh. In a word, Miss Ethel 
conducted herself as a most reckless and intrepid 
young flirt, using her eyes with the most con- 
summate effect, chattering with astounding gay- 
ety, prodigal of smiles, gracious thanks, and kill- 
ing glances. What wicked spirit moved her! 
Perhaps had she known the mischief she was 
doing, she would have continued it still. 

The sight of this willfulness and levity smote 





poor Lord Kew’s honest heart with cruel pangs 
of mortification. The easy young nobleman had 
passed many a year of his life in all sorts of wild 
company. The chaumiére knew him, and the 
balls of Parisian actresses, the coulisses of the 
opera at home and abroad. Those pretty heads 
of ladies whom nobody knows, used to nod their 
shining ringlets at Kew, from private boxes at 
theatres, or dubious Park broughams. He had 
run the career of young men of pleasure, and 
laughed and feasted with jolly prodigals and their 
company. He was tired of it: perhaps he re- 
membered an earlier and purer life, and was sigh- 
ing to return to it. Living as he had done 
among the outcasts, his ideal of domestic virtue 
was high and pure. He chose to believe that 
good women were entirely good. Duplicity he 
could not understand ; ill temper shocked him: 
willfulness he seemed to fancy belonged only to 
the profane and wicked, not to good girls, with 
good mothers, in honest homes. Their nature 
was to love their families; to obey their parents ; 
to tend their poor; to honor their husbands ; to 
cherish their children. Ethel’s laugh woke him 
up from one of these simple reveries very likely, 
and then she swept round the ball-room rapidly, 
to the brazen notes of the orchestra. He never 
offered to dance with her more than once in the 
evening; went away to play, and returned to 
find her still whirling to the music. Madame 
d'Ivry remarked his tribulation and gloomy face, 
though she took no pleasure at his discomfiture, 
knowing that Ethel’s behavior caused it. 

In plays and novels, and [ daresay in real life 
too sometimes, when the wanton heroine chooses 
to exert her powers of fascination, and to flirt 
with Sir Harry, or the Captain, the hero, in a 
pique, goes off and makes love to somebody else : 
both acknowledge their folly after a while, shake 
hands and are reconciled, and the curtain drops, 
or the volume ends. But there are some people 
too noble and simple for these amorous scenes 
and smirking artifices. When Kew was pleased 
he laughed, when he was grieved he was silent. 
He did not deign to hide his grief or pleasure 
under disguises. His error, perhaps, was in for- 
getting that Ethel was very young ; that her con- 
duct was not design so much as girlish mischief 
and high spirits; and that if young men have 
their frolics, sow their wild oats, and enjoy their 
pleasure, young women may be permitted some- 
times their more harmless vagaries of gayety, 
and sportive outbreaks of willful humor. 

When she consented to go home at length, 
Lord Kew brought Miss Newcome's little white 
cloak for her (under the hood of which her glossy 
curls, her blushing cheeks, and bright eyes looked 
provokingly handsome), and encased her in this 
pretty garment without uttering one single word. 
She made him a saucy courtesy in return for this 
act of politeness, which salutation he received 
with a grave bow; and then he proceeded to 
cover up old Lady Kew, and to conduct her lady- 
ship to her chariot. Miss Ethel chose to be dis- 
pleased at her cousin’s displeasure. What were 
balls made for but that people should danee ! 
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She a flirt? She displease Lord Kew! If she 
chose to dance, she would dance; she had no 
flea of his giving himself airs, besides it was 
such fun taking away the gentlemen of Mary 
Queen of Scots’ court from her: such capital 
fun! So she went to bed singing and perform- 
ing wonderful roulades as she lighted her candle, 
and retired to her room. She had had such a 
jolly evening! such famous fun, and, I daresay 
(but how shall a novelist penetrate these mys- 
teries !), when her chamber door was closed, she 
scolded her maid and was as cross as two sticks. 
You see there come moments of sorrow after the 
most brilliant victories; and you conquer and 
rout the enemy utterly, and then you regret that 
you fought. 


‘ 
‘ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE END OF THE CONGRESS OF BADEN. 

Mention has been made of an elderly young 
person from Ireland, engaged by Madame la 
Duchesse d’Ivry as companion and teacher of 
English for her little daughter. When Miss 
O'Grady, as she did some time afterward, quit- 
ted Madame d’Ivry’s family, she spoke with great 
freedom regarding the behavior of that duchess, 
and recounted horrors which she, the latter, had 
committed. A number of the most terrific anec- 
dotes issued from the lips of the indignant Miss, 
whose volubility Lord Kew was obliged to check, 
not choosing that his countess, with whom he was 
paying a bridal visit to Paris, should hear such 
dreadful legends. It was there that Miss O’Gra- 
dy, finding herself in misfortune, and reading of 
Lord Kew’s arrival at the Hotel Bristol, waited 
upon his lordship and the Countess of Kew, beg- 
ging them to take tickets in a raffle for an in- 
valuable ivory writing-desk, sole relic of her for- 
mer prosperity, which she proposed to give her 
friends the chance of acquiring: in tact, Miss 
O'Grady lived for some years on the produce of 
repeated raffles for this beautiful desk : many re- 
ligious ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain, tak- 
ing an interest in her misfortunes, and allevi- 
ating them by the simple lottery system. Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics were permitted to 
take shares in Miss O’Grady’s raffles ; and Lord 
Kew, good-natured then as always, purchased so 
many tickets, that the contrite O’Grady informed 
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him of a transaction which had nearly affected 
his happiness, and in which she took a not very 
creditable share. ** Had I known your lordship’s 
real character,” Miss O’G. was pleased to say, 
‘no tortures would have induced me to do an 
act for which I have undergone penance. It was 
that black-hearted woman, my lord, who malign- 
ed your lordship to me—that woman whom | 
called friend once, but who is the most false, de- 
praved, and dangerous of her sex.” In this way 
do ladies’ companions sometimes speak of ladies 
when quarrels separate them, when confidential 
attendants are dismissed, bearing away family- 
secrets in their minds, and revenge in their hearts. 

The day after Miss Ethel’s feats at the assem- 
bly, old Lady Kew went over to advise her grand- 
daughter, and to give her a little timely warning 
about the impropriety of flirtations ; 
above all, with such men as are to 
be found at watering-places, per- 
sons who are never seen elsewhere 
in society. ‘* Remark the peculi- 
arities of Kew’s temper, who never 
flies into a passion like you and me, 
my dear,” said the old lady (being 
determined to be particularly gra- 
cious and cautious); “when once 
angry he remains so, and is so ob- 
stinate that it is almost impossible 
to coax him into good humor. It 
is much better, my love, to be like 
us,” continued the old lady, ‘to 
fly out in a rage and have it over; 
but que voulez vous? such is 
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: Frank’s temper, and we must manage him.” 


So she went on, backing her advice by a crowd 
of examples drawn from the family history ; 
showing how Kew was like his grandfather, 
her own poor husband; still more like his 
late father, Lord Walham, between whom and 
his mother there had been differences, chiefly 
brought on by my Lady Walham of course, which 
had ended in the almost total estrangement of 
mother and son. Lady Kew then administered 
her advice, and told her stories with Ethel alone 
for a listener; and in a most edifying manner 
she besought Miss Newcome to ménager Lord 
Kew’s susceptibilities, as she valued her own 
future comfort in life, as well as the happiness 
of a most amiable man, of whom, if properly man- 
aged, Ethel might make what she pleased. We 
have said Lady Kew managed every body, and 
that most of the members of her family allowed 
themselves to be managed by her ladyship. 

Ethel, who had permitted her grandmother to 
continue her sententious advice, while she her- 
self sat tapping her feet on the floor, and per- 
forming the most rapid variations of that air 
which is called the Devil's Tattoo, burst out, at 
length, to the elder lady’s surprise, with an out- 
break of indignation, a flushing face, and a voice 
quivering with anger. 

“ This most amiable man,” she cried out, “that 
you design for me—I know every thing about this 
most amiable man, and thank you and my family 
for the present you make me! For the past 
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year, what have you been doing! Every one of 
you, my father, my brother, and you yourself, 
have been fillmg my ears with cruel reports 
against a poor boy, whom you choose to depict 
as every thing that was dissolute and wicked, 
when there was nothing against him; nothing, 
but that he was poor. Yes, you yourself, grand- 
mamma, have told me many and many a time, 
that Clive Newcome was not a fit companion for 
us; warned me against his bad courses, and 
painted him as extravagant, unprincipled, I don’t 
know how bad. How bad! I know how good 
he is; how upright, generous, and truth-telling : 
though there was not a day until lately that 
Barnes did not make some wicked story against 
him—Barnes, who, I believe, is bad himself, like 
—like other young men. Yes, I am sure there 
was something about Barnes in that newspaper 
which my father took away from me. And you 
come, and you lift up your hands, and shake 
your head, because I dance with one gentleman 
or another. You tell me I am wrong; mamma 
has told me so this morning. Barnes, of course, 
has told me so, and you bring me Frank as a 
pattern, and tell me to love and honor and obey 
him! Look here”—and she drew out a paper 
and put it into Lady Kew’s hands—* here is 
Kew's history, and I believe it is true; yes, I am 
sure it is true.” 

The old dowager lifted her eye-glass to her 
black eye-brow, and read a paper written in En- 
glish, and bearing no signature, in which many 
circumstances of Lord Kew’s life were narrated 
for poor Ethel’s benefit. It was not a worse life 
than that of a thousand young men of pleasure, 
but there were Kew’s many misdeeds set down 
in order: such a catalogue as we laugh at when 
Leporello trolls it, and sings his master’s vic- 
tories in France, Italy, and Spain. Madame 
d’Ivry’s name was not mentioned in this list, and 
Lady Kew felt sure that the outrage came from 
her. 

With real ardor Lady Kew sought to defend 
her grandson from some of the attacks here made 
against him; and showed Ethel that the person 
who could use such means of calumniating him, 
would not scruple to resort to falsehood in order 
to effect her purpose. 

“Her purpose!” cries Ethel; ‘how do you 
know it is a woman?” Lady Kew lapsed into 
generalities. She thought the handwriting was 
& woman’s—at least it was not likely that a man 
should think of addressing an anonymous letter 
to a young lady, and so wreaking his hatred upon 
Lord Kew. “ Besides Frank has had no rivals 
—except—except one young gentleman who has 
carried his paint-boxes to Italy,” says Lady Kew. 
‘You don’t think your dear Colonel’s son would 
leave such a piece of mischief behind him! You 
must act, my dear,” continued her ladyship, “ as 
if this letter had never been written at all ; the per- 
son who wrote it no doubt will watch you. Of 
course we are too proud to allow him to see that 
we are wounded ; and pray, pray do not think of 
letting poor Frank know a word about this horrid 
transaction.” 





“Then the letter is true!” burst out Ethel. 
“ You know it is true, grandmamma, and that is 
why you would have me keep it a secret from 
my cousin; besides,” she added with a little hes- 
itation, ‘‘ your caution comes too late—Lord Kew 
has seen the letter.” 

«You fool!” screamed the old lady, “‘ you were 
not so mad as to show it to him?” 

‘*T am sure the letter is true,” Ethel said, ris- 
ing up very haughtily. “It is not by calling me 
bad names that your ladyship will disprove it. 
Keep them, if you please, for my aunt Julia; she 
is sick and weak, and can’t defend herself. I do 
not choose to bear abuse from you, or lectures 
from Lord Kew. He happened to be here a 
short while since, when the letter arrived. He 
had been good enough to come to preach me a 
sermon on his own account. He to find fault 
with my actions!” cried Miss Ethel, quivering 
with wrath and clinching the luckless paper in 
her hand. “He to accuse me of levity, and te 
warn me against making improper acquaintances ! 
He began his lectures too soon. I am not a law- 
ful slave yet, and prefer to remain unmolested, 
at least as long as I am free.” 

“ And you told Frank all this, Miss Newcome, 
and you showed him that letter!” said the old 
lady. 

“ The letter was actually brought to me while 
his lordship was in the midst of his sermon,” 
Ethel replied, “I read it as he was making his 
speech,”’ she continued, gathering anger and scorn 
as she recalled the circumstances of the inter- 
view. “He was perfectly polite in his language. 
He did not call me a fool, or use a single other 
bad name. He was good enough to advise me, 
and to make such virtuous pretty speeches that, 
if he had been a bishop, he could not have spoke 
better; and as I thought the letter was a nice 
commentary on his lordship’s sermon, I gave it 
to him. I gave it to him,” cried the young wo- 
man, ‘and much good may it do him. I don’t 
think my Lord Kew will preach to me again for 
some time.” 

“I don’t think he will indeed,” said Lady 
Kew, in a hard, dry voice. “You don’t know 
what you may have done. Will you be pleased 
to ring the bell and order my carriage? I con- 
gratulate you on having performed a most charm- 
ing morning’s work.” 

Ethel made her grandmother a very stately 
courtesy. I pity Lady Julia’s condition when 
her mother reached home. 

All who know Lord Kew may be pretty sure 
that in that unlucky interview with Ethel, to 
which the young lady has just alluded, he said 
no single word to her that was not kind, and just, 
and gentle. Considering the relation between 
them, he thought himself justified in remonstrat- 
ing with her as to the conduct which she chose 
to pursue, and in warning her against acquaint- 
ances of whom his own experience had 
him the dangerous character. He knew Madame 
d’Ivry and her friends so well that he would not 
have his wife-elect a member of their circle. He 
could not tell Ethel what he knew of those wo- 
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men and their history. She chose not to under- 
stand his hints—did not, very likely, comprehend 
them. She was quite young, and the stories of 
such lives as theirs had never been told before 
her. She was indignant at the surveillance which 
Lord Kew exerted over her, and the authority 
which he began to assume. At another moment, 
and in a better frame of mind, she would have 
been thankful for his care, and very soon and ever 
after she did justice to his many admirable qualities 
—his frankness, honesty, and sweet temper. Only 
her high spirit was in perpetual revolt at this 
time against the bondage in which her family 
strove to keep her. The very worldly advant- 
ages of the position which they offered her served 
but to chafe her the more. Had her proposed 
husband been a young prince with a crown to 
lay at her feet, she had been yet more indignant 
very likely, and more rebellious. Had Kew’s 
younger brother been her suitor, or Kew in his 
place, she had been not unwilling to follow her 
parents’ wishes. Hence the revolt in which she 
was engaged—the wayward freaks and outbreaks 
her haughty temper indulged in. No doubt she 
saw the justice of Lord Kew’s reproofs. That 
self-consciousness was not likely to add to her 
good humor. No doubt she was sorry for having 
shown Lord Kew the letter the moment after she 
had done that act, of which the poor young lady 
could not calculate the consequences that were 
now to ensue. 

Lord Kew, on glancing over the letter. at once 
divined the quarter whence it came. The portrait 
drawn of him was not unlike, as our characters 


described by those who hate us are not unlike. 
He had passed a reckless youth, indeed he was 
was sad and ashamed of that past life, longed 
like the poor prodigal to return to better courses, 
and had embraced eagerly the chance afforded 
him of a union with a woman young, virtuous, 
and beautiful, against whom and against heaven 


he hoped to sin no more. If we have told or 
hinted at more of his story than will please the 
ear of modern conventionatism, I beseech the 
reader to believe that the writer's purpose at least 
is not dishonest, nor unkindly. The young gen- 
tleman hung his head with sorrow over that sad 
detail of his life and its follies. What would he 
have given to be able to say to Ethel, “ This is 
not true !” 

His reproaches to Miss Newcome of course 
were at once stopped by this terrible assault on 
himself. The letter had been put in the Baden 
post-box, and so had come to its destination. It 
was ina disguised handwriting. Lord Kew could 
form no idea of the sex of the scribe. He 
the envelope in his pocket, when Ethel’s back was 
turned. He examined the paper when he left 
her. He could make little of the superscription 
or of the wafer which had served to close the 
note. He did not choose to caution Ethel as to 
whether she should burn the letter or divulge it 
to her friends. He took his share of the pain, 
as a boy at school takes his flogging, stoutly and 
in silence. 

When he saw Ethel again, which he did in an 





hour's time, the generous young gentleman held 
his hand out to her. ‘* My dear,” he said, “if 
you had loved me you never would have shown 
me that letter.” It was his only reproof. After 
that he never again reproved or advised her. 

Ethel blushed. ‘ You are very brave and gen- 
erous, Frank,” she said, bending her head, * and 
I am captious and wicked.” He felt the hot tear 
blotting on his hand from his cousin’s downcast 
eyes. 

He kissed her little hand. Lady Ann, who 
was in the room with her children when these 
few words passed between the two in a very low 
tone, thought it was a reconciliation. Ethel 
knew it was a renunciation on Kew’s part—she 
never liked him so much as at that moment. Tho 
young man was too modest and simple to guess 
himself what the girl’s feelings were. Could he 
have told them, his fate and hers might have been 
changed. 

** You must not allow our kind letter-writing 
friend,’ Lord Kew continued, ‘‘to fancy we are 
hurt. We must walk out this afternoon, and we 
must appear very good friends.” 

“‘ Yes, always, Kew,” said Ethel, holding out 
her hand again. The next minute her cousin 
was at the table carving roast fowls and distrib- 
uting the portions to the hungry children. 

The assembly of the previous evening had been 
one of those which the fermier des jeux at Baden 
beneficently provides for the frequenters of the 
place, and now was to come off a much more 
brilliant entertainment, in which poor Clive, who 
is far into Switzerland by this time, was to have 
taken a share. The Bachelors had agreed to give 
a ball, one of the last entertainments of the sea- 
son; a dozen or more of them had subscribed the 
funds, and we may be sure Lord Kew’s name 
was at the head of the list, as it was of any list, 
of any scheme, whether of charity or fun. The 
English were invited, and the Russians were in- 
vited ; the Spaniards and Italians, Poles, Prus- 
sians, and Hebrews; all the motley frequenters 
of the place, and the warriors in the Duke of 
Baden’s army. Unliinited supper was set in the 
restaurant. The dancing-room glittered with ex- 
tra lights, and a profusion of cut-paper flowers 
decorated the festive scene. Every body was 
present, those crowds with whom our story has 
nothing to do, and those two or three groups of 
persons who enact minor or greater parts in it. 
Madame d’Ivry came in a dress of stupendous 
splendor, even more brilliant than that in which 
Miss Ethel had figured at the last assembly. If 
the Duchess intended to écraser Miss Newcome 
by the superior magnificence of her toilet, she 
was disappointed. Miss Newcome wore a plain 
white frock on the occasion, and resumed, Ma- 
dame d’Ivry said,, her réle of ingénue for that 
night. 

During the brief season in which gentlemen 
enjoyed the favor of Mary Queen of Scots, that 
wandering sovereign led them through all the 
paces and vagaries of a regular passion. As in 
a fair, where time is short and pleasures numer- 
ous, the master of the theatrical booth shows you 
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a tragedy, a farce, and a pantomime, all in a 
quarter of an hour, having a dozen new audiences 
to witness his entertainments in the course of the 
forenoon ; so this lady with her Platonic lovers 
went through the complete dramatic course— 
tragedies of jealousy, pantomimes of rapture, and 
farces of parting. There were billets on one side 
and the other; hints of a fatal destiny, and a 
ruthless lynx-eyed tyrant, who held a demoniac 
grasp over the Duchess by means of certain se- 
crets which he knew: there were regrets that 
we had not known each other sooner: why 
were we brought out of our convent and sacrificed 
to Monsieur le Duc! There were frolic inter- 
changes of fancy and poesy: pretty bouderies ; 
sweet reconciliations ; yawns finally—and sepa- 
ration. Adolphe went out and Alphonse came 
in. It was the new audience ; for which the bell 
rang, the band played, and the curtain rose ; and 
the tragedy, comedy, and farce were repeated. 
Those Greenwich performers who appear in 
the theatrical pieces above mentioned, make a 
great deal more noise than your stationary tra- 
gedians ; and if they have to denounce a villain, 
to declare a passion, or to threaten an enemy, 
they roar, stamp, shake their fists, and brandish 
their sabres, so that every man who sees the 
play has surely a full pennyworth for his penny. 
Thus Madame la Duchesse d’Ivry perhaps a little 
exaggerated her heroines’ parts ; liking to strike 
her audiences quickly, and also to change them 
often. Like good performers, she flung herself 


heart and soul into the business of the stage, and 


was what she acted. She was Phédre, and if in 
the first part of the play she was uncommonly 
tender to Hyppolyte, in the second she hated him 
furiously. She was Medea, and if Jason was 
volage, woe to Creusa! Perhaps our poor Lord 
Kew had taken the first character in a perform- 
ance with Madame d’Ivry; for his behavior in 
which part, it was difficult enough to forgive him ; 
but when he appeared at Baden the affianced hus- 
band of one of the most beautiful young creatures 
in Europe—when his relatives scorned Madame 
d’Ivry—no wonder she was maddened and en- 
raged, and would have recourse to revenge, steel, 
poison. 

There was in the Duchess’s Court a young fel- 
low from the South of France, whose friends had 
sent him to faire son droit at Paris, where he had 
gone through the usual course of pleasures and 
studies of the young inhabitants of the Latin 
Quarter. He had at one time exalted republican 
opinions, and had fired his shot with distinction 
at St. Méri. He was a poet of some little note; 
a book of his lyrics—Les Rales d'un Asphyxié— 
having made a sensation at the time of their ap- 
pearance. He drank great quantities of absinthe 
of a morning; smoked incessantly ; played rou- 
lette whenever he could get a few pieces; con- 
tributed to a small journal, and was especially 
great in his hatred of l’infaéme Angleterre. De- 
lenda est Carthago was tatooed beneath his shirt- 
sleeve. Fifine and Clarisse, young millinerts of 
the Students’ district, had punctured this terrible 
motto on his manly right arm. Le léopard, em- 





blem of England, was his aversion; he shook his 
fist at the caged monster in the Garden of Plants. 
He desired to have ‘“ Here lies an enemy of En- 
gland” engraved upon his early tomb. He was 
skilled at billiards and dominos ; adroit in the use 
of arms; of unquestionable courage and fierce- 
ness. Mr. Jones of England was afraid of M. de 
Castillonnes, and cowered before his scowls and 
sarcasms. Captain Blackball, the other English 
aid-de-camp of the Duchesse d’Ivry, a warrior 
of undoubted courage, who had been ‘on the 
ground” more than once, gave him a wide berth, 
and wondered what the little beggar meant when 
he used to say, ‘“‘ Since the days of the Prince 
Noir, Monsieur! my family has been at feud 
with l’Angleterre!” His family were grocers at 
Bordeaux, and his father’s name was M. Cabasse. 
He had married a noble in the revolutionary 
times ; and the son at Paris called himself Vic- 
tor Cabasse de Castillonnes; then Victor C. de 
Castillonnes ; then M. de Castillonnes. One of 
the followers of the Black Prince had insulted a 
lady of the house of Castillonnes, when the En- 
glish were lords of Guienne ; hence our friend's 
wrath against the Leopard. He had written, 
and afterward dramatized a terrific legend de- 
scribing the circumstance and the punishment of 
the Briton by a knight of the Castillonnes fam- 
ily. A more awful coward never existed in a 
melodrama than that felon“English knight. His 
blanche-fille, of course, died of hopeless love for 
the conquering Frenchman, her father’s murder- 
er. The paper in which the feuilleton appeared 
died at the sixth number of the story. The the- 
atre of the Boulevard refused the drama; so the 
author’s rage against l’inféme Albion was yet 
unappeased. On beholding Miss Newcome, Vic- 
tor had fancied the resemblance between her and 
Agnes de Calverley, the blanche Miss of his novel 
and drama, and cast an eye of favor upon the 
young creature. He even composed verses in 
her honor (for I presume that the “ Miss Betti” 
and the Princess Crimhilde of the poems which 
he subsequently published, were no other than 
Miss Newcome, and the Duchess, her rival). He 
had been one of the lucky gentlemen who had 
danced with Ethel on the previous evening. On 
the occasion of the ball he came to her with a 
high-flown compliment, and a request to be once 
more allowed to waltz with her—a request to 
which he expected a favorable answer, thinking, 
no doubt, that his wit, his powers of conversa- 
tion, and the amour qui flambait dans son regard 
had had their effect upon the charming Meess. 
Perhaps he had a copy of the very verses in his 
breast-pocket with which he intended to complete 
his work of fascination. For her sake alone, he 
had been heard to say that he would enter into 
a truce with England, and forget the hereditary 
wrongs of his race. 

But the blanche Miss on this evening declined 
to waltz with him. His compliments were not 
of the least avail. He retired with them and his 
unuttered verses in his crumpled bosom. Miss 
Newcome only danced in one quadrille with Lord 


| Kew, and left the party quite early, to the despair 
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of many of the bachelors, who lost the fairest or- 
nament of their ball. 

Lord Kew, however, had been seen walking 
with her in public, and particularly attentive to 
her during her brief appearance in the ball-room ; 
and the old Dowager, who regularly attended all 
places of amusement, and was at twenty parties 
and six dinners the week before she died, thought 
fit to be particularly gracious to Madame d’Ivry 
upon this evening, and, far from shunning the 
Duchesse’s presence, or being rude to her, as on 
former occasions, was entirely smiling and good- 
humored. Lady Kew, too, thought there had 
been a reconciliation between Ethel and her 
cousin. Lady Ann had given her mother some 
account of the handshaking. Kew’s walk with 
Ethel, the quadrille which she had danced with 
him alone, induced the elder lady to believe that 
matters had been made up between the young 
people. 

So by way of showing the Duchesse that her 
little shot of the morning had failed in its effect, 
as Frank left the room with his cousin, Lady 
Kew gayly hinted, ‘that the young earl was 
auz petits soins with Miss Ethel; that she was 
sure her old friend, the Duc d’Ivry, would be 
glad to hear that his godson was about to range 
himself. He would settle down on his estates. 
He would attend to his duties as an English peer 
and a country gentleman. We shall go home,” 
says the benevolent Countess, “ and kill the veaw 
gras, and you shall see our dear prodigal will be- 
come a very quiet gentleman.” 

The Duchesse said, “‘ My Lady Kew’s plan was 
most edifying. She was charmed to hear that 
Lord Kew loved veal; there were some who 
thought that meat rather insipid.’”’ A waltzer 
came to claim her hand at this moment; and as 
she twirled round the room upon that gentleman’s 
arm, wafting odors as she moved, her pink silks, 
pink feathers, pink ribbons, making a mighty 
rustling, the Countess of Kew had the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that she had planted an arrow in 
that shriveled little waist, which Count Punter’s 
arms embraced, and had returned the stab which 
Madame d'Ivry had delivered in the morning. 

Mr. Barnes, and his elect bride, had also ap- 
peared, danced, and disappeared. Lady Kew soon 
followed her young.ones ; and the ball went on 
very gayly, in spite of the absence of these re- 
spectable personages. 

Being one of the managers of the entertain- 
ment, Lord Kew returned to it ufter conducting 
Lady Ann and her daughter to their carriage, and 
now danced with great vigor and with his usual 
kindness, selecting those ladies whom other waltz- 
ers rejected because they were too old, or too 
plain, or too stout, or what not. But he did not 
ask Madame d’Ivry to dance. He could conde- 
scend to dissemble so far as to hide the pain 
which he felt ; but did not care to engage in that 
more advanced hypocrisy of. friendship, which, 
for her part, his old grandmother had hot shown 
the least scruple in assuming. 

Among other partners, my lord selected that 
intrepid waltzer, the Grafinn von Gumpelheim, 





who, in spite of her age, size, and large family, 
never lost a chance of enjoying her favorite recre- 
ation. “ Look with what a camel my lord waltz- 
es,” said M. Victor to Madame d'Ivry, whose slim 
waist he had the honor of embracing to the same 
music. ‘* What man but an Englishman would 
ever select such a dromedary !” 

“Avant de se marier,” said Madame d’Ivry. 
“Tl faut avouer que my lord se permet d’énormes 
distractions.” 

“My lord marries himself! And when and 
whom !”’ cries the Duchesse’s partner. 

‘Miss Newcome. Do not you approve of his 
choice! I thought the eyes of Stenio (the Duch- 
ess called M. Victor Stenio) looked with some 
fevor upon that little person. She is handsome, 
even very handsome. Is it not so often in life, 
Stenio! Are not youth and innocence (I give 
Miss Ethel the compliment of her innocence, now 
surtout that the little painter is dismissed )—are 
we not cast into the arms of jaded soués? Ten- 
der young flowers, are we not torn from our con- 
vent gardens, and flung into a world of which the 
air poisons our pure life, and withers the sainted 
buds of hope and love and faith? Faith! The 
mocking world tramples on it, n’est-ce pas? Love! 
The brutal world strangles the heaven-born infant 
at its birth. Hope! It smiled at me in my little 
convent chamber, played among the flowers which 
I cherished, warbled with the birds that I loved. 
But it quitted me at the door of the world, Stenio. 
It folded its white wings and vailed its radiant 
face! In return for my young love, they gave 
me—sixty years, the dregs of a selfish heart, 
egotism cowering over its fire, and cold for all its 
mantle of ermine! In place of the sweet flowers 
of my young years, they gave me these, Stenio !”’ 
and she pointed to her feathers and her artificial 
roses. ‘*O, I should like to crush them under 
my feet !”’ and she put out the neatest little slip- 
per. The Duchesse was great upon her wrongs, 
and paraded her blighted innocence to every one 
who would feel interested by that piteous specta- 
cle. The music here burst out more swiftly and 
melodiously than before ; the pretty little feet for- 
got their desire to trample upon the world. She 
shrugged the lean little shoulders—‘“ Eh!” said 
the Queen of Scots, “‘ dansons et oublions ;” and 
Stenio’s arm once more surrounded her fairy 
waist (she called herself a fairy; other ladies 
called her a skeleton), and they whirled away in 
the waltz again: and presently she and Stenio 
came bumping up against the stalwart Lord Kew 
and the ponderous Madame de Gumpelheim, as a 
wherry dashes against the oaken ribs of a steamer. 

The little couple did not fall; they were struck 
on to a neighboring bench, luckily : but there was 
a laugh at the expense of Stenio and the Queen 
of Scots—and Lord Kew, settling his panting 
partner on to a seat, came up to make excuses for 
his awkwardness to the lady who had been its 
victim. At the laugh produced by the catastrophe, 
the Duchesse’s eyes gleamed with anger. 

‘«M. de Castillonnes,” she said, to her partner, 
“have you had any quarrel with that English- 
man ?”” 
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«“ With ce Milor! But no,” said Stenio. 

‘He did it on purpose. There has been no day 
but his family has insulted me!” hissed out the 
Duchesse ; and at this moment Lord Kew came 
up to make his apologies. He asked a thousand 
pardons of Madame la Duchesse for being so mal- 
adroit. 

‘*Maladroit ! et trés maladroit, Monsieur,” says 
Stenio, curling his mustache ; ‘‘ C’ést bien le mot, 
Monsieur.” 

«Also, I make my excuses to Madame la 
Duchesse, which I hope she will receive,” said 
Lord Kew. The Duchesse shrugged her shoul- 
ders and sunk her head. 

« When one does not know how to dance, one 
ought not to dance,” continued the Duchesse’s 
knight. 

‘‘ Monsieur is very good to give me lessons in 
dancing,” said Lord Kew. 

“ Any lessons which you please, Milor!”’ cries 
Stenio; and every where where you will them.” 

Lord Kew looked at the little man with sur- 
prise. He could not understand so much anger 
for so trifling an accident, which happens a dozen 
times in every crowded ball. He again bowed to 
the Duchesse, and walked away. 

‘‘ This is your Englishman—your Kew, whom 
you vaunt every where,” said Stenio to M. de 
Florac, who was standing by and witnessed the 
scene. ‘Is he simply béte, or is he poltroon as 
well? I believe him to be both.” 

“Silence, Victor!” cried Florac, seizing his 
amm, and drawing him away. “You know me, 
and that I am neither one nor the other. Believe 
my word, that my Lord Kew wants neither cour- 
age nor wit!” 

** Will you be my witness, Florac?” continues 
the other. 

“To take him your excuses! yes. 
who have insulted—” 

“Yes, parbleu, I have insulted!” says the 
Gascon. 

‘A man who never willingly offended soul 
alive. A man full of heart: the most frank—the 
most loyal. I have seen him put to the proof, and 
believe me he is all I say.” 

“Eh! so much the better for me!” cried the 
Southern. ‘I shall have the honor of meeting a 
gallant man: and there will be two on the field.” 

“They are making a tool of you, my poor Gas- 
con,” said M. de Florac, who saw Madame d’Ivry’s 
eyes watching the couple. She presently took the 
arm of the noble Count de Punter, and went -for 
fresh air into the adjoining apartment, where play 

was going on as usual; and Lord Kew his 
friend Lord Rooster were pacing the room apart 
from the gamblers. 

My Lord Rooster, at something which Kew 
said, looked puzzled, and said, “Pooh, stuff, 
damned little Frenchman! Confounded non- 
sense |" 

“T was searching you, Milor!” said Madame 
d'Ivry, in a most winning tone, tripping behind 
him with her noiseless little feet.“ Allow me a 
little word. Your arm! You used to give it me 
once, mon filleul! I hope you think nothing of 
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the rudeness of M. de Castillonnes: he is a fool- 
ish Gascon: he must have been too often to the 
buffet this evening.” 

Lord Kew said, No, indeed he thought nothing 
of M. de Castillonnes’ rudeness. 

“T am so glad! These heroes of the salle 
d’armes have not the commonest manners. These 
Gascons are always flamberge au vent. What 
would the charming Miss Ethel say, if she heard 
of the dispute ?” 

“ Indeed there is no reason why she should 
hear of it,” said Lord Kew, “unless some 
obliging friend should communicate it to her.” 

‘* Communicate it to her—the poor dear! who 
would be so cruel as to give her pain!” asked the 
imnocent Duchesse. “Why do you look at me 
so, Frank ?” 

‘* Because I admire you,” said her interlocutor 
with a bow. “I have never seen Madame la 
Duchesse to such advantage as to-day.” 

“You speak in enigmas! Come back with 
me to the ball-room. Come and dance with me 
once more. You used to dance with me. Let 
us have one waltz more, Kew. And then, and 
then, in a day or two I shall go back to Monsieur 
le Duc, and tell him that his filleul is going to 
marry the fairest of all Englishwomen: and to 
turn hermit in the country, and orator in the 
Chamber of Peers. You have wit! ah si—you 
have wit!” And she led back Lord Kew, rather 
amazed himself at what he was doing, into the 
ball-room ; so that the good-natured people who 
were there, and who beheld them dancing, could 
not refrain from clapping their hands at the sight 
of this couple. 

The Duchesse danced as if she was bitten by 
that Neapolitan spider, which, according to the 
legend, is such a wonderful dance incentor. She 
would have the music quicker and quicker. She 
sank on Kew’s arm, and clung on his support. 
She poured out all the light of her languishing 
eyes into his face. Their glances rather confused 
than charmed him. But the bystanders were 
pleased ; they thought it so good-hearted of the 
Duchesse, after the little quarrel, to make a public 
avowal of reconciliation ! 

Lord Rooster looking on, at the entrance of the 
dancing-room, over Monsieur de Florac’s shoul- 
der, said, “It's all right! She’s a clipper to 
dance, the little Duchess.” 

“ The viper !” said Florac, ‘how she writhes !” 

“1 that business with the Frenchman 
is all over,” says Lord Rooster. ‘‘ Confounded 
piece of nonsense.” 

“You believe it finished? We shall see!” 
said Florac, who perhaps knew his fair cousin bet- 
ter. When the waltz was over, Kew led his part- 
ner to a seat, and bowed to her; but though she 
made room for him at her side, pointing to it, and 
gathering up her rustling robes, so that he might 
sit down, he moved away, his face full of gloom. 
He never wished to be near her again, There 
was something more odious to him in her friend- 
ship than her hatred. He knew hers was the hand 
that had dealt that stab at him and Ethel in the 
morning. He went back and talked with his two 
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friends in the doorway. ‘‘Couch yourself, my 
little Kiou,” said Florac. “ Youareall pale. You 
were best in bed, mon gargon !” j 

«She has made me promise to take her in to 
supper,” Kew said, with a sigh. 

‘« She will poison you,” said the other. “‘ Why 
have they abolished the roue chez nous? My 
word of honor they should rétabliche it for this 
woman.” 

“There is one in the next room,” said Kew, 
with a laugh. “Come, Vicomte, let us try our 
fortune,” and he walked back into the play- 
room. 

That was the last night on which Lord Kew 
ever played a gambling game. He won constant- 
ly. The double zero 1 to obey him ; so that 
the croupiers wondered at his fortune. Florac 
backed it; saying, with the superstition of a 
gambler, “I am sure something goes to arrive to 
this boy.” From time to time M. de Florac went 





back to the dancing-room, leaving his mise under 
Kew's charge. 


He always found his heaps in- 





creased ; indeed the worthy Vicomte wanted a 
turn of luck in his favor. On one occasion he re- 
turned with a grave face, saying to Lord Rooster, 
“She has the other one in hand. We are going 
to see.” ‘‘Trente-six encor! et rouge gagne,” 
cried the croupier with his nasal tone. Monsieur 
de Florac’s pockets overflowed with double Na- 
poleons, and he stopped his play, luckily, for Kew 
putting down his winnings, once, twice, thrice, 
lost them all. 

When Lord Kew had left the dancing-room, 
Madame d’Ivry saw Stenio following him with 
fierce looks, and called back that bearded bard. 
“You were going to pursue M. de Kew,” she 
said; “I knew you were. Sit down here, Sir,” 
and she patted him down on her seat with her fan. 

“Do you wish that I should call him back, Ma- 
dame?” said the poet, with the deepest tragic 
accents. 

“I can bring him when I want him, Victor,” 
said the lady. 

‘« Let us hope others will be equally fortunate,” 
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the Gascon said, with one hand in his breast, the 
other stroking his mustache. 

«Fi, Monsieur, que vous sentez le tabac! je 
vous le défends, entendez vous, Monsieur?” 

« Pourtant, I have seen the day when Madame 
la Duchesse did not disdain a cigar,” said Victor. 
«If the odor incommodes, permit that I retire.” 

“ And you also would quit me, Stenio. Do 
you think I did not mark your eyes toward Miss 
Newcome! your anger when she refused you to 
dance’ Ah! we see all. A woman does not 
deceive herself, do you see? You send me beauti- 
ful verses, Poet. You can write as well of a 
statue or a picture, of a rose or a sunset, as of the 
heart of a woman. You were angry just now be- 
cause | danced with M. de Kew. Do you think 
in a woman’s eyes jealousy is unpardonable ?” 

«‘ You know how to provoke it, Madame,” con- 
tinued the tragedian. 

“Monsieur,” replied the lady, with dignity, 
“am I to render you an account of all my actions, 
and ask your permission for a walk?” 

“In fact, I am but the slave, Madame,” groan- 
ed the Gascon, ‘‘I am not the master.” 

«You are a very rebellious slave, Monsieur,” 
continues the lady, with a pretty moue, and a 
glance of the" _ge eyes artfully brightened by her 
rouge. Suppose—suppose I danced with M. de 
Kew, not for his sake—Heaven knows to dance 
with him is not a pleasure—but for yours. Sup- 
pose I do not want a foolish quarrel to proceed. 
Suppose I know that he is ni sot ni poltron, as 
you pretend. I overheard you, Sir, talking with 
one of the basest of men, my good cousin, M. de 
Florac : but it is not of him I speak. Suppose I 
know the Comte de Kew to be a man, cold and 
insolent, ill-bred, and grossier, as the men of his 
nation are—but one who lacks no courage—one 
who is terrible when roused ; might I have no oc- 
casion to fear, not for him, but—” 

‘But for me! Ah Marie! Ah Madame! 
Believe you that a man of my blood will yield a 
foot to any Englishman? Do you know the story 
of my race! do you know that since my childhood 
I have vowed hatred to that nation! Tenez, Ma- 
dame, this M. Jones who frequents your salon, it 
was but respect for you that has enabled me to 
keep my patience with this stupid islander. This 
Captain Blackball, whom you distinguish, who 
certainly shoots well, who mounts well to horse, 
I have always thought his manners were those of 
the marker of a billiard. But I respect him be- 
cause he has made war with Don Carlos against 
the English. But this young M. de Kew, his 
laugh crisps me the nerves ; his insolent air makes 
me bound; in beholding him I said to myself, I 
hate you; think whether I love him better after 
having seen him as I did but now, Madame !” 
Also, but this Victor did not say, he thought Kew 
had laughed at him at the beginning of the even- 
ing, when the blanche Miss had refused to dance 
with him. 

“ Ah, Victor, it is not him, but you that I would 
save,” said the Duchess. And the people round 
about, and the Duchess herself afterward said, 
Yes, certainly, she had a good heart. She en- 





treated Lord Kew; she implored M. Victor; she 
did every thing in her power to appease the quar- 
rel between him and the Frenchman. 

After the ball came the supper, which was laid 
at separate little tables, where parties of half a 
dozen enjoyed themselves. Lord Kew was of the 
Duchess’s party, where our Gascon friend had 
not a seat. But being one of the managers of the 
entertainment, his lordship went about from table 
to table, seeing that the guests at each lacked 
nothing. He supposed too that the dispute with 
the Gascon had possibly come to an end ; at any 
rate, disagreeable as the other's speech had been, 
he had resolved to put up with it, not having the 
least inclination to drink the Frenchman’s blood, 
or to part with his own on so absurd a quarrel. 
He asked people in his good-natured way to drink 
wine with him; and catching M. Victor’s eye 
scowling at him from a distant table, he sent a 
waiter with a Champagne bottle to his late op- 
ponent, and lifted his glass as a friendly chal- 
lenge. The waiter carried the message to M. Vic- 
tor, who, when he heard it, turned up his glass, 
and folded his arms in a stately manner. ‘ M. 
de Castillonne dit qu’il refuse, milor,” said the 
waiter, rather scared. ‘“ He charged me to bring 
that message to milor.”’ Florac ran across to the 
angry Gascon. It was not while at Madame 
d'Ivry’s table that Lord Kew sent his challenge, 
and received his reply ; his duties as steward had 
carried him away from that pretty early. 

Meanwhile the glimmering dawn peered into 
the windows of the refreshment-room, and behold, 
the sun broke in and scared all the revelers. The 
ladies scurried away like so many ghosts at cock- 
ctow, some of them not caring to face that de- 
tective luminary. Cigars had been lighted ere 
this; the men remained smoking them with these 
sleepless German waiters still bringing fresh 
supplies of drink. Lord Kew gave the Duchesse 
d’Ivry his arm, and was leading her out ; M. de 
Castillonne stood scowling directly in their way, 
upon which, with rather an abrupt turn of the 
shoulder, and a ‘‘ Pardon, Monsieur,’’ Lord Kew 
pushed by, and conducted the Duchess to her 
carriage. She did not in the least see what had 
happened between the two gentlemen in the pas- 
sage; she oggled, and nodded, and kissed her 
hands quite affectionately to Kew as the fly drove 
away. 

Florac in the mean while had seized his com- 
patriot, who had drunk Champagne copiously 
with others, if not with Kew, and was in vain 
endeavoring to make him hear reason. The Gas- 
con was furious; he vowed that Lord Kew had 
struck him. ‘‘ By the temb of my mother,” he 
bellowed, “‘ I swear I will have his blood!” Lord 
Rooster was bawling out—‘‘ D— him; carry him 
to bed, and shut him up ;” which remarks Victor 
did not understand, or two victims would doubt- 
less have been sacrificed on his mamma’s mau- 
soleum. ‘ 

When Kew came back (as he was only too 
sure to do), the little Gascon rushed forward with 
a glove in his hand, and having an audience of 
smokers round about him, made a furious speech 
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about England, leopards, cowardice, insolent isl- 
anders, and Napoleon at St. Helena; and de- 
manded reason for Kew’s conduct during the 
night. As he spoke, he advanced toward Lord 
Kew, glove in hand, and lifted it as if he was 
actually going to strike. 

“There is no need for further words,” said 
Lord Kew, taking his cigar out of his mouth. 
“If you don't drop that glove, upon my word I 


Pick the man up, somebody. You'll bear wit- 
ness, gentlemen, I couldn't help myself. If he 
wants me in the morning, he knows where to 
find me.” 

“T declare that my Lord Kew has acted with 
great forbearance, and under the most brutal pro- 
vocation—the most brutal provocation entendez- 
vous, M. Cabasse,” cried out M. de Florac, rush- 
ing forward to the Gascon, who had now risen ; 
“Monsieur’s conduct has been unworthy of a 
Frenchman and a gallant homme.” 

“D— it; he has had it on his nob, though,” 
said Lord Viscount Rooster, laconically. 





“ Ah, Roosterre! ceci n'est pas pour rire,” 
Florae cried sadly, as they both walked away 
with Lord Kew ; “I wish that first blood was all 
that was to be shed in this quarrel.” 

‘*Gaw! how he did go down !” cried Rooster, 
convulsed with laughter. 

“T am very sorry for it,” said Kew, quite se- 


riously ; “I couldn’t help it. God forgive me.” 
And he hung down his head. He thought of the 
past, and its levities, and punishment coming af- 
ter him pede claudo. It was with all his heart 
the contrite young man said “God forgive me.” 
He would take what was to follow as the penalty 
of what had gone before. ; 

«* Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas immolat, mon 
pauvre Kiou,” said his French friend. And Lord 
Rooster, whose classical education had been much 
neglected, turned round, and said, “ Hullo, mate, 
what ship’s that ” 

Viscount Rooster had not been two hours in 
bed, when the Count de Punter (formerly of the 
Black Jagers), waited upon him upon the part of 
M. de Castillonnes and the Earl of Kew, who 
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had referred him to the Viscount to arrange mat- 
ters for a meeting between them. As the meet- 
ing must take place out of the Baden territory, 
and they ought to move before the police prevent- 
ed them, the Count proposed that they should at 
once make for France ; where, as it was an affair 
of honneur, they would assuredly be let to enter 
without passports. 

Lady Ann and Lady Kew heard that the gen- 
tlemen after the ball had all gone out on a hunt- 
ing party, and were not alarmed for four-and- 
twenty hours at least. On the next day none of 
them returned; and on the day after, the family 
heard that Lord Kew had met with rather a dan- 
gerous accident; but all the town knew he had 
been shot by M. de Castillonnes on one of the 
islands on the Rhine, opposite Kehl, where he 
was now lying. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ACROSS THE ALPS. 

Ovr discursive muse must now take her place 
in the little britzka in which Clive Newcome and 
his companions are traveling, and cross the Alps 
in that vehicle, beholding the snows on St. Goth- 
ard, and the beautiful region through which the 
Ticino rushes on its way to the Lombard lakes, 
and the great corn-covered plains of the Milan- 
ese ; and that royal city, with the Cathedral for 
its glittering crown, only less magnificent than 
the imperial dome of Rome. I have some long 
letters from Mr. Clive, written during this youth- 
ful tour, every step of which, from the departure 





at Baden, to the gate of Milan, he describes as 
beautiful; and doubtless, the delightful scenes 
through which the young man went, had their 
effect in soothing any private annoyances with 
which his journey commenced. The aspect of 
nature, in that fortunate route which he took, is 
so noble and cheering, that our private affairs 
and troubles shrink away abashed before that se- 
rene splendor. O, sweet peaceful scene of azure 
lake, and snow-crowned mountain, so wonderfully 
lovely is your aspect, that it seems like heaven 
almost, and as if grief and care could not enter it! 
What young Clive’s private cares were | knew 
not as yet in those days ; and he kept them out of 
his letters; it was only in the intimacy of future 
life that some of these pains were revealed to me. 

Some three months after taking leave of Miss 
Ethel, our young gentleman found himself at 
Rome, with his friend Ridley still for a compan- 
ion. Many of us, young or middle-aged, have 
felt that delightful shock which the first sight of 
the great city inspires. There is one other place 
of which the view strikes one with an emotion 
even greater than that with which we loek at 
Rome, where Augustus was reigning when He 
saw the day, whose birth-place is separated but 
by a hill or two from the awful gates of Jerusa- 
lem. Who that has beheld both can forget that 
first aspect of either! At the end of years the 
emotion occasioned by the sight still thrills in 
your memory, and it smites you as at the mo- 
ment when you first viewed it. 

The business of the present novel, however, 


lies neither with priest nor pagan, but with Mr. 
Clive Newcome, and his affairs and his compan- 


ions at this period of his life. Nor, if the gracious 
reader expects to hear of cardinals in scarlet, and 
noble Roman princes and princesses, will he find 
such in this history. The only noble Roman into 
whose mansion our friend got admission, was the 
Prince Polonia, whose footmen wear the liveries 
of the English Royal family, who gives gentle- 
men and even painters cash upon good letters of 
credit ; and, once or twice in a season, opens his 
transtiberine palace and treats his customers to a 
ball. Our friend Clive used jocularly to say, he 
believed there were no Romans. There were 
priests in portentous hats ; there were friars with 
shaven crowns ; there were the sham peasantry, 
who dressed themselves out in masquerade cos- 
tumes, with bagpipe and goat-skin, with crossed 
leggings and scarlet petticoats, who let themselves 
out to artists at so many pauls per sitting; but 
he never passed a Roman’s door except fo buy a 
cigar or to purehase a handkerchief. Thither, as 
elsewhere, we carry our insular habits with us. 
We have a little England at Paris, a little En- 
gland at Munich, Dresden, every where. Our 
friend is an Englishman, and did at Rome as the 
English do. 

There was the polite English society, the so- 
ciety that flocks to see the Colosseum lighted up 
with blue fire, that flocks to the Vatican to be- 
hold the statues by torchlight, that hustles into 
the churches on public festivals in black vails 
and deputy-lieutenants’ uniforms, and stares, and 
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talks, and uses opera-glasses while the pontiffs 
of the Roman church are performing its ancient 
rites, and the crowds of faithful are kneeling 
round the altars; the society which gives its 
balls and dinners, has its scandal and bickerings, 
its aristocrats, parvenues, toadies imported from 
Belgravia ; has its club, its hunt, and its Hyde 
Park on the Pincio: and there is the other little 
English world, the broad-hatted, long-bearded, 
velvet-jacketed, jovial colony of the artists, who 
have their own feasts, haunts, and amusements 
by the side of their aristocratic compatriots, with 
whom but few of them have the honor to mingle. 

J. J. and Clive engaged pleasant lofty apart- 
ments in the Via Gregoriana. Generations of 
painters had occupied these chambers and gone 
their way. The windows of their painting-room 
looked into a quaint old garden, where there were 
ancient statues of the Imperial time, a babbling 
fountain and noble orange-trees, with broad clus- 
tering leaves and golden balls of fruit, glorious to 
look upon. Their walks abroad were endlessly 
pleasant and delightful. In every street there 
were scores of pictures of the graceful character- 
istic Italian life, which our painters seem one and 
all to reject, preferring to depict their quack brig- 
ands, Contadini, Pifferari, and the like, because 
Thompson painted them before Jones, and Jones 
before Thompson, and so on, backward into time. 
There were the children at play, the women hud- 
died round the steps of the open doorways, in the 
kindly Roman winter; grim portentous old hags, 
such as Michael Angelo painted, draped in ma- 
jestic raggery ; mothers and swarming bambins ; 
slouching countrymen, dark of beard and noble 
of countenance, posed in superb attitudes, lazy, 
tattered, and majestic. There came the red troops, 
the black troops, the blue troops of the army of 
priests ; the snuffy regiments of Capuchins, grave 
and grotesque ; the trim French abbés ; my lord 
the bishop, with his footman (those wonderful 
footmen); my lord the cardinal, in his ram- 
shackle coach and his two, nay three, footmen 
behind him—flunkies that look as if they had 
been dressed by the costumier of a British panto- 
mime—coach with prodigious emblazonments of 
hats and coats of arms, that seems as if it came 
out of the pantomime too, and was about to turn 
into something else. So it is, that what is grand 
to some persons’ eyes appears grotesque to oth- 
ers ; and for certain skeptical persons, that step, 
which we have heard of, between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, is not visible. 

“T wish it were not so,” writes Clive, in one 
of the letters wherein he used to pour his full 
heart out in those days. “TI see these people at 
their devotions, and envy them their rapture. A 
friend, who belongs to the old religion, took me, 
last week, into a church where the Virgin lately 
appeared in person to a Jewish gentleman, flash- 
ed down upon him from heaven in light and 
splendor celestial, and, of course, straightway 
converted him. My friend bade me look at the 
picture, and, kneeling down beside me, I know 
prayed with all his honest heart that the truth 
might shine down upon me too; but I saw no 





glimpse of heaven at all, I saw but a poor pic- 
ture, an altar with blinking candles, a church 
hung with tawdry strips of red and white calico. 
The good, kind W. went away, humbly say- 
ing, ‘that such might have happened again if 
heaven so willed it.’ I could not but feel a kind- 
ness and admiration for the good man. I know 
his works are made to square with his faith, that 
he dines on a crust, lives as chastely as a hermit, 
and gives his all to the poor. 

“Our friend J. J., very different to myself in 
so many respects, so superior in all, is immensely 
touched by these ceremonies. They seem to an- 
swer to some spiritual want of his nature, and he 
comes away satisfied as from a feast, where [| 
have only found vacancy. Of course our first 
pilgrimage was to St. Peter’s. What a walk! 
Under what noble shadows does one pass ; how 
great and liberal the houses are, with generous 
casements and courts, and great gray portals 
which giants might get through and keep their 
turbans on. Why, the houses are twice as tall 
as Lamb Court itself; and over them hangs a 
noble dinge, a venerable mouldy splendor. Over 
the solemn portals are ancient mystic escutcheons 
—vast shields of princes and cardinals, such as 
Ariosto’s knights might take down ; and every 
figure about them is a picture by himself. At 
every turn there is a temple: im every court a 
brawling fountain. Besides the people of the 
streets and houses, and the army of priests black 
and brown, there’s a great silent population of 
marble. There are battered gods tumbled out 
of Olympus and broken in the fall, and set up 
under niches and over fountains ; there are sen- 
ators namelessly, noselessly, noiselessly seated 
under archways, or lurking in courts and gardens. 
And then, besides these defunct ones, of whom 
these old figures may be said to be the corpses ; 
there is the reigning family, a countless carved 
hierarchy of angels, saints, confessors, of the lat- 
ter dynasty which has conquered the court of 
Jove. I say, Pen, I wish Warrington would 
write the history of the Last of the Pagans. Did 
you never have a sympathy for them as the monks 
came rushing into their temples, kicking down 
their poor altars, smashing the fair calm faces of 
their gods, and sending their vestals a-flying! 
They are always preaching here about the perse- 
cution of the Christians. Are not the churches 
full of martyrs with choppers in their meek heads ; 
virgins on gridirons ; riddled St. Sebastians, and 
the like? But have they never persecuted in 
their turn? Oh, me! . You and I know better, 
who were bred up near to the pens of Smithfield, 
where Protestants and Catholics have taken their 
turn to be roasted. 

“You pass through an avenue of angels and 
saints on the bridge across Tiber, all in action ; 
their great wings seem clanking, their marble gar- 
ments clapping; St. Michael, descending upon 
the Fiend, has been caught and bronzified just as 
he lighted on the Castle of St. Angelo, his ene- 
my doubtless fell crushing through the roof and 
so downward. He is as natural as blank verse 
—that bronze angel—set, rhythmic, grandiose. 
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You'll see, some day or other, he’s a great son- 
net, Sir, I’m sure of that. Milton wrote in bronze ; 
I am sure Virgil polished off his Georgics in mar- 
ble—sweet calm shapes! exquisite harmonies of 
line! As for the Zneid ; that, Sir, I consider to 
be so many bas-reliefs, mural ornaments which 
affect me not much. 

“T think I have lost sight of St. Peter's, haven't 
It Yet it is big enough. How it makes your 
heart beat when you first see it! Ours did as 
we came in at night from Civita Vecchia, and 
saw a great ghostly darkling dome rising solemn- 
ly up into the gray night, and keeping us com- 
pany ever so long as we drove, as if it had been 
an orb fallen out of heaven with its light put out. 
As you look at it from the Pincio, and the sun 
sets behind it, surely that aspect of earth and sky 
is one of the grandest in the world. I don’t like 
to say that the facade of the church is ugly and 
obtrusive. As long as the dome overawes, that 
facade is supportable. You advance toward it— 
through, O, such a noble court! with fountains 
flashing up to meet the sunbeams ; and right and 
left of you two sweeping half-crescents of great 
columns; but you pass by the courtiers and up 
to the steps of the throne, and the dome seems 
to disappear behind it. It is as if the throne was 
upset, and the king had toppled over. 

“There must be moments, in Rome especially, 
when every man of friendly heart, who writes 
himself English and Protestant, must feel a pang 
at thinking that he and his countrymen are insu- 
lated from European Christendom. An ocean 
From one shore or the other one 


separates us. 
can see the neighbor cliffs on clear days: one 
must wish sometimes that there were no stormy 
gulf between us; and from Canterbury to Rome 
a pilgrim could pass, and not drown beyond Do- 


ver. Of the beautiful parts of the great Mother 
Church I believe among us many people have no 
idea: we think of lazy friars, of pining cloistered 
virgins, of ignorant peasants worshiping wood and 
stones, bought and sold indulgences, absolutions, 

and the like common-places of Protestant satire. 

Lo! yonder inscription, which blazes rouni the 

dome of the temple, so great and glorious it looks 

like heaven almost, and as ifthe words were writ- 

ten in stars, it proclaims to all the world that 

this is Peter, and on this rock the Church shall be 
built, against which Hell shall not prevail. Under 
the bronze canopy his throne is lit with lights 
that have been burning before it for ages. Round 
this stupendous cham er are ranged the grandees 
of his court. Faith seems to be realized in their 
marble figures. Some of them were alive but yes- 
terday: others, to be as blessed as they, walk the 
world even now doubtless; and the commission- 
ers of heaven, here holding their court a hundred 
years hence, shall authoritatively announce their 
beatification. The signs of their power shall not 
be wanting. They heal the sick, open the eyes 
of the blind, cause the lame to walk to-day as they 
did eighteen centuries ago. Are there not crowds 
ready to bear witness to their wonders? Isn’t 
there a tribunal appointed to try their claims; ad- 
vocates to plead for and against; prelates and 
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clergy and multitudes of faithful to back and be- 
lieve them? Thus you shall kiss the hand of a 
priest to-day, who has given his to a friar whose 
bones are already beginning to work miracles, 
who has been the disciple of another whom the 
Church has just proclaimed a saint—hand in hand 
they hold by one another till the line is lost up in 
heaven. Come, friend, let us acknowledge this, 
and go and kiss the toe of St. Peter. Alas! 
there’s the Channel always between us; and we 
no more believe in the miracles of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, than that the bones of His Grace, 
John Bird, who sits in St. Thomas’s chair pres- 
ently, will work wondrous cures in the year 2000: 
that his statue will speak, or his portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence will wink. 

“ So, you see, at those grand ceremonies which 
the Roman church exhibits at Christmas, I looked 
on as a Protestant. Holy Father on his throne 
or in his palanquin, cardinals with their tails and 
their train-bearers, mitred bishops and abbots, 
regiments of friars and clergy, relics exposed for 
adoration, columns draped, altars illuminated, in- 
cense smoking, organs pealing, and boxes of pip- 
ing soprani, Swiss guards with slashed breeches 
and fringed halberts—between us and all this 
splendor of old-world ceremony, there’s an ocean 
flowing: and yonder old statue of Peter might 
have been Jupiter again, surrounded by a proces- 
sion of flamens and augurs, and Augustus as 
Pontifex Maximus, to inspect the sacrifices—and 
my feelings at the spectacle had been doubtless 
pretty much the same. 

“Shall I utter any more heresies? I am an 
unbeliever in Raphael's Transfiguration—the 
scream of that devil-possessed boy, in the lower 
part of the figure of eight (a stolen boy too), jars 
the whole music of the composition. On Michael 
Angelo’s great wall the grotesque and terrible are 
not out of place. What an awful achievement ! 
Fancy the state of mind of the man who worked 
it—as atone, day after day, he devised and drew 
those dreadful figures! Suppose in the days of 
the Olympian dynasty, the subdued Titan rebels 
had been set to ornament a palace for Jove, they 
would have brought in some such tremendous 
work: or suppose that Michael descended to the 
Shades, and brought up this picture out of the 
halls of Limbo. I like a thousand and a thousand 
times better to think of Raphael’s loving spirit. 
As he looked at women and children, his beauti- 
ful face must have shone like sunshine ; his kind 
hand must have caressed the sweet figures as 
he formed them. If I protest against the Trans- 
figuration, and refuse to worship at that altar be- 
fore which so many generations have knelt, there 
are hundreds of others which I salute thankfully. 
It is not so much in the set harangues (to take 
another metaphor), as in the daily tones and talk 
that his voice is so delicious. Sweet poetry, and 
music, and tender hymns drop from him : he lifts 
his pencil, and something gracious falls from it 
on the paper. How noble his mind must have 
been! it seems but to receive, and his eye seems 
only to rest on, what is great, and generous, and 
lovely. You walk through crowded galleries, 
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where are pictures ever so large and pretentious, | 
and come upon a gray paper, or a little fresco, | 
bearing his mark—and over all the brawl and the 
throng you recognize his sweet presence. ‘I 
would like to have been Giulio Romano,’ J. J. | 
says (who does not care for Giulio’s pictures ‘), 
‘ because then I would have been Raphael’s favor- 
ite pupil.’ We agreed that we would rather have 
seen him and William Shakspeare than all the 
men we ever read of. Fancy poisoning a fellow 
out of envy—as Spagnoletto did! There are some 
men whose admiration takes that bilious shape. 
There’s a fellow in our mess at the Lepre, a clever 


| now a Witch of Endor. 


most ever since he was born. All his family were 
models. His mother having been a Venus, is 
His father is in the pa- 
triarchal line: he has himself done the cherubs, 
the shepherd-boys, and now is a grown man, 
and ready as a warrior, a pifferaro, a capuchin, or 
what you will. 

‘« After the coffee and the Café Greco we all 
go to the Life Academy. After the Life Acad- 
emy, those who belong to the world dress and 
go out to tea-parties just as if we were in Lon- 
don. Those who are not in society have plenty 
of fun of their own—and better fun than the tea- 


enough fellow too—and not a bad fellow to the 
poor. He was a Gandishite. He is a genre and a week, sardines and ham for supper, and a cask 
portrait painter by the name of Haggard. He of Marsala in the corner. Your humble servant 
hates J. J. because Lord Fareham, who is here, | entertains on Thursdays: which is Lady Fitch's 
has given J. J. an order; and he hates me, be- | night too; and I flatter myself some of the Lon- 
cause I wear a clean shirt, and ride a cock-| don dandies who are passing the winter here, 
horse. | prefer the cigars and humble liquors which we 
“T wish you could come to our mess at the dispense, to tea and Miss Fitch’s performance on 
Lepre. It’s such a dinner! ve a table-cloth ! | the pianoforte. 
such a waiter! such a company! Every man “ What is that I read in Galignani about Lord 
has a beard and a sombrero: and you would fancy | K— and an affair of honor at Baden! Is it my 
we were a band of brigands. We are regaled | dear, kind, jolly Kew with whom some one has 
with woodcocks, snipes, wild swans, ducks, ro- | quarreled? I know those who will be even more 
bins, and owls and olwvoio: re rdoe for dinner : grieved than I am, should any thing happen to 
and with three pauls worth of wines and victuals, | the best of good fellows. A great friend of Lord 
the hungriest has enough, even Claypole the sculp- | Kew’s, Jack Belsize commonly called, came with 
tor. Did you ever know him’ He used to come | us from Baden through Switzerland, and we left 
to the Haunt. He looks like the Saracen’s head | him at Milan. I see by the paper that his elder 


party fun too. Jack Screwby has a night once 


with his beard now. There is a French table brother is dead, and so poor Jack will be a great 
still more hairy than ours, a German table, an | 
After dinner we go and have 


man some day. I wish the chance had happened 
sooner if it was to befall at all. So my amiable 
coffee and mezzo-caldo at the Café Greco over | cousin, Barnes Newcome Newcome, Esq., has 
the way. Mezzo-caldo is not a bad drink—a lit- | married my lady Clara Pulleyn; I wish her joy 
tle ram—a slice of fresh citron—lots of pounded | of her bridegroom. All I have heard of that fam- 
sugar, and boiling water for the rest. Here, in ily i is from the newspaper. If you meet them, 
various parts of the cavern (it is a vaulted, low | tell me any thing about them. We had a very 
place), the various nations have their assigned | pleasant time altogether at Baden. I suppose 
quarters, and we drink our coffee and strong wa- | the accident to Kew will put off his marriage 
ters, and abuse Guido, or Rubens, or Bernini, with Miss Newcome. They have been engaged, 
selon les gouts, and blow such a cloud of smoke | you know, ever so long—And—do, do write to 
as would make Warrington’s lungs dilate with | me and tell me something about London. It’s 
pleasure. We get very good cigars for a ba-| best I should stay here and work this winter and 
joccho and half—that is very good for us, cheap | the next. J. J. has done a famous picture, and 
tobacconalians ; and capital when you have got | if I send a couple home, you'll give them a no- 
no others. M‘Collop is here: he made a great | tice in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ won’t you! for 
figure at a cardinal’s reception in the tartan of the sake of old times, and yours affectionately, 


American table. 


the M‘Collop. He is splendid at the tomb of | 
the Stuarts, and wanted to cleave Haggard down 
to the chine with his claymore for saying that | 
Charles Edward was often drunk. 

“ Some of us have our breakfasts at the Café | 
Greco at dawn. The birds are very early birds | 


“ Crive Newcone.” 





A TRUE STORY, THOUGH A FAIRY 
TALE. 
HERE are few who reside in Ireland, and 
who have mixed much with the poor of that 


here: and you'll see the great sculptors—the old | country, who do not see the truth of what is so 
Dons, you know, who look down on us young | often said, that “they are a most superstitious 
fellows, at their coffee here when it is yet twi-| race.” If any thing extraordinary occurs in a 
light. As Iam a swell, and have a servant, J. J. | | family, immediately it is said, “The fairies did 
and IT breakfast at our lodgings. I wish you /it.” Ifa child is left with one not half old 
could see Terribile our attendant, and Ottavia our enough to take care of it, and any accident hap- 
old woman! You will see both of them on the | | pens to it, the fairies did it ; if a cow is going to 
canvas one day. When he hasn't blacked our | calve, a piece of red worsted must be tied round 
boots and has got our breakfast, Terribile the valet- | the tail to prevent the “ good ladies”’ taking the 
de-chambre becomes Terribile the model. He has | butter; if that animal gets sick, the owner must 
figured on a hundred canvases ere this, and al-| go to the nearest fairy lake, to offer a piece of 
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rope that has been used with the cow, and some 
prints of butter, which are thrown upon the wa- 
ter. In fact, they as firmly believe in the tradi- 
tion of the good spirits, as they do in the exist- 
ence of a God. I was most forcibly struck with 
this fact while witnessing a scene which I will 
endeavor to describe. 

When sitting one morning at breakfast during 
my stay at Park, in the county of Mayo, I 
was disturbed by the entrance of the servant, who 
informed me that one of the tenants was most 
anxious to see me; but as this was no uncom- 
mon event, from the circumstance of my being 
eonstantly in the habit of visiting among the 
poor people on my unecle’s property, and admin- 
istering to their bodily wants in sickness, I 
merely told the man to say I was at breakfast, 
and begyed the applicant to wait in the hall 
until I had finished. 

The servant left the room, but soon returned, 
saying that Thomas Gardiner was in a state of 
great excitement, and hoped I would not lose a 
moment in coming to him. Accordingly I left 
the table and hurried to the hall, where I found 
the poor old man with his hair hanging about his 
shoulders, and looking quite distracted. This per- 
son was one of that class of men so often styled 
in Ireland “a bettermost farmer”—one who is 
able to hold a farm of twenty acres of land, keep 
his horse and cart, his three cows, and some 
pigs; in short, what is most generally termed 
by the people “a snug man.” He was always 
to be seen on Sunday, with his good frieze coat 


and felt hat, seeming quite content with himself 
and the whole world besides; he was to be seen 
also on the rent days, punctually paying his half 
year, and was always spoken of as one of the 
best tenants on the property. To see him, there- 
fore, in this state of mind was, of course, a mat- 


ter of great surprise to me. It is true that I 
know Tom had not been without his trials; he 
had early been deprived of a thrifty wife, who 
left him with three fine children, two boys and a 
girl; but after bringing them up respectably un- 
der the guidance of a good, steady woman-serv- 
ant, he had married his daughter to a wealthy 
farmer near Westport, and placed his eldest boy 
Charles in the police force. Then, with his youn- 
gest son, he thought himself happy at home; but 
this happiness did not long continue. Tom the 
younger took a violent fancy to go to America, 
and wrote to his brother begging of him to come 
home and take his place at the fireside, which, 
accordingly, he did; and it was about three 
months after this event that the circumstance 
which I am about to relate occurred. The youn- 
gest son had sailed, and although the old man 
was not left without one to console him, he still 
mourned the departure of his favorite child. 

“ Well, Gardiner,” I exclaimed, on entering 
the hall, ‘‘what is the matter? I am sorry to 
see you look so agitated.” 

“ Matter enough, my dear young lady, matter 
enough; but sure I can’t tell it; sure I can not— 
it fails me entirely ;” and, falling back, I thought 
he would have sunk to the ground. 





‘*Oh, nonsense, man! Come, you must rouse 
yourself, and tell me what has happened.” 

“Oh, it is a hard task; but how can I begin‘ 
Sure you will give me your advice. I know you 
will, as you are always kind and good to us poor 
people. It is a sad story I have to tell; but ye 
know the lake which is just behind our house, 
about which those beings dwell called the fairies. 
Well, sure enough, they have been busy of late, 
and now they have taken away my fine son 
Charles—one I thought strong enough to fight 
them all down, and beat even Finmacool itself ;* 
he went out as well as I am this blessed day, and 
a good deal better, by the same token, for troth 
I am not fit for much after all I have gone through 
the last forty-eight hours. Well, as 1 was say- 
ing, he went out riding on the mare, just to drive 
the cows te the field and let out the beast, with- 
out his coat and with a straw rope round the 
head of the animal; but he did not come back to 
us either to breakfast or dinner; so Peggy and 
I went out over the brae, calling him till we were 
tired, but no answer came. There was the mare, 
with the halter on, and the cows grazing in the 
field, but no trace of Charles. We went to the 
neighbors’ houses to inquire for him, but not a 
bit could we see or hear of him. Well, it was 
soon known abroad, and some of the neighbors 
said “the ladies” were seen with their golden 
coach out that night, and the noise of wheels 
were heard round the road we used to go; but 
sure I would not give in to all this, and said he 
had gone out fowling with a neighbor’s boy he 
used to go over the hills with. But sure I found 
his fowling-piece was in the corner at home, and 
I felt quite bewildered. In vain we searched ; 
and when it grew dark, poor Peggy and I had no- 
thing to do but sit by the fire and cry all the night 
long. ‘ Well,’ says Peggy, ‘ by the first light I 
will be off to the priest and see what his rever- 
ence will do to get him back from ‘‘ the ladies ;” 
for sure if they had not got him hard and tight 
he would have been back before this. Oh! oh! 
but they are wonderful people.’ Well, the night 
seemed a month to us; but as the first dawn of 
morning appeared, we bounded up from our seats 
and opened the door. ‘ Well,’ says Peggy, ‘ his 
reverence won’t be in good humor if I disturb 
him too early; but come, let us have another 
look over the hill toward the lake side, but be 
sure not to make any noise to alarm “ the good 
folk.” Do you take one side of the hill, and I 
will take the other.’ Off we set, and just as we 
reached the brow of the hill, and were going to 
separate, Peggy saw the figure of a man sitting 
on one of the hillocks among the rocks, his arms 
stretched out toward us. We ran up, and there 
he was, but not himself at all: his eyes glaring, 
his cheeks swollen, and not a word could he 
speak, but he roared like a bull. He made an 
effort to rise, but, sinking back, he groaned heav- 
ily. ‘Oh, Peggy dear, what will we do? said I, 
‘what will we do?’ ‘Here,’ said she, ‘let us 
take him to the house, for sure he is stone-col| 
after being out all night, and maybe they have 





* Finmaeool, the Irish giant. 
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done with him now.’ So up we took him, she 
holding the feet and I the body, till we got him 
up to the cottage, at the sight of which he bel- 
lowed again. When we tried to make him stand, 
it was all to no use; but, crawling on hands and 
knees, he made his way into the sleeping-room, 
signing to us that he wished to get into bed ; so 
we put him in, and then he fell to snoring that 
you could hear him a mile off, and now betimes 
he is fighting with his arms at a great rate, and 
I don’t know what to think; perhaps you will 
step over and see him.” 

‘To be sure I will, Gardiner,” I exclaimed ; 
“but have you sent for a doctor yet ?” 

“Oh no, madam, I was ashamed that any one 
should see him in the state he is in; and I 
thought after the sleep he would be better a bit ; 
but he is just as bad this morning, and I am fret- 
ted to death.” 

“ Well, Tom, just go to the stable and order 
out my pony, and I will see what can be done 
for the poor fellow, though I do not clearly un- 
derstand what is the matter yet; we must try 
and trace this unfortunate circumstance to its 
true cause, and not attribute to the power of 
fairies what has certainly a natural origin.” 

Poor Tom left me to return to his sad home, 
and as soon as the pony was ready, without wait- 
ing to finish my breakfast I started for the scene 
of this adventure. The cottage was situated in 
a distant part of the parish, on a rocky eminence 
toward those beautiful lakes which travelers never 
fail to visit, called the Pontoon. 

Stopping at a small lane called a ‘‘ bohreen” 
which ran from the public road, I left the car- 
riage in charge of the servant and pursued my 
way to the cabin. J was soon followed by num- 
bers of the country people, all anxious to know 
what I thought of the affair. “Oh,” said one, 
‘she will not believe in the good people; but 
sure it is no other than them that has got him, 
and it’s not himself there that is in it at all; but 
Peggy will be back shortly, and I'll be bound, if 
it is any one gets him back, it’s the priest that 
will; the holy cross be between us and harm ‘ 
Sure it was a terrible thing to take so fine a lad 
from his father. 

The train increased until we reached the cabin, 
on entering which I was surprised to see a house 
full of people. A number of old women sat on 
stools round the fire, all going through various an- 
tics ; some, with their hair white as snow, hangi 
about their shoulders, with beads in their hands, 
were praying most earnestly ; some with pieces 
of old nails, red cloth, and horse-shoes, were 
speaking as if to themselves, while others were 
singing a low ditty to put the queen of the fairies 
in good humor. 

‘“‘ Who are these, and what are they doing?” I 
inquired. 

‘Oh, my lady, don’t speak to them ; they are 
communicating with them ‘ good ladies,’” was 
the reply. 

Passing on, I entered the room where the 
young man was; he lay as if in a deep sleep, 
breathing heavily, his arms moving convulsively 


now and then. Two men stood by his bedside 
to prevent him from throwing himself out on the 
floor. 

It struck me at once that the poor patient was 
suffering from concussion of the brain, and | 
urged them to send for medical assistance imme- 
diately. The whole house was up in arms ; they 
would have no such thing as a doctor ; he could 
do no good. However, being determined to have 
my own way (and what woman has not’), I 
made my exit, and, hastening to the barn, got a 
youth, on promise of a shilling, to ride for the 
doctor. Being glad of the opportunity to reason 
with those present against the existence of such 
beings as fairies, I endeavored to show them, 
from the word of God, the falsity of such things, 
and how wrong it was to pray to and believe in 
fairy spirits. I told them that God in his provi- 
dence ruleth over all things, and even as a spar- 
row could not fall to the ground without his per- 
mission, I trusted they would yet be enabled to 
trace the accident to its true and proper cause. 
While waiting for the arrival of the doctor, I 
wandered to the spot where the young man was 
discovered, and there the mystery was soon ex- 
plained. The horse having evidently made a 
false step, had slidden some length down from 
the top of the hill, and thrown its rider on a large 
rock which lay at the bottom, for marks of hair 
and blood were on the rock. After striking the 
stone, he rolled over into some high heather, 
which grew near the spot, and thus he was hid- 
den from view. 


On the doctor's arrival my opinion was con- 
firmed ; and after the usual remedies were re- 
sorted to, much against the consent of all present 
but myself, the young man was restored to health 
again, and was able ip a short time to leave his 
native shores, with his father, for America, to 


join the youngest son. Many were the prayers 
offered up, and the blessings invocated for me ; 
but I could not help thinking how sad it was to 
see the hearts of those confiding people drawn 
away from the true Ged, and left in such gross 
darkness. Much of that darkness has, I know, 
been removed from the west by the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, and aided, I will say, 
by many valuable books distributed among the 
poor ; and I trust the exertions may not be slack- 
ened for the Irish peasantry, whom all must al- 


low to be a thinking and a reading people. 
I HAVE in my possession an article of jewelry 
which costs me many an uncomfortable twinge, 
though it was certainly not stolen. Neither was 
it begged, borrowed, given, or bought ; yet look- 
ing at it, I often feel myself in the position of 
the old man in the nursery tale, who, having 
peculated from some churchyard a stray ulna, or 
clavicle, was perpetually haunted by the voice of 
its defunct owner, crying, in most unearthly tones, 
“Give me my bone.” Now, the ornament that 
has unluckily fallen to my lot—I picked it up in 
the street—is a miniature-brooch, set with small 
garnets, in heavy antique gold. It is evidently 
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a portrait of somebody or other's great-grand- 
mother, then a fair damsel, in a rich peaked bod- 
dice and stomacher, and a heavy necklace of 
pearls; her hair combed over a cushion, and 
adorned with a tiny wreath—a sweet-looking 
creature she is, though not positively beautiful. 
I never wear the brooch (and on principle I wear 
it frequently, in the hope of lighting upon the 
real owner) but I pause and speculate on the 
story attached to it and its original, for I am sure 
that both had a story. And one night lying 
awake, after a conversazione, my ears still ring- 
ing with the din of many voices—heavens ! how 
these literary people do talk!—there came to me 
a fantasy, a vision, or a dream, whichever the 
reader chooses to consider it. 

It was moonlight, of course ; and her silvery 
majesty was so powerful that I had drawn the 
‘« draperies of my couch” quite close, to: shut 
her out; nevertheless, as I looked on the white 
cartains at the foot of the bed, I saw growing 
there—I can find no better word—an image like 
—what shall I say !—like the dissolving views 
now so much the rage. It seemed to form itself 
out of nothing, and gradually assume a distinct 
shape. Lo! it was my miniature-brooch, en- 
larged into a goodly-sized apparition ; the garnet 
setting giving forth glimmers of light, by which I 
saw the figure within, half-human, half-etherial, 
waving to and fro like vapor, but still preserving 
the attitude and likeness of the portrait. Cer- 
tainly, if a ghost, it was the very prettiest ghost 
ever seen. 

I believe it is etiquette for apparitions only to 
speak when spoken to; so I suppose I must have 
addressed mine. But my phantom and I held no 
distinct conversation ; and in all I remember of 
the interview the speech was entirely on its side, 
communicated by snatches, like breathings of an 
£olian harp, and thus chronicled by me : 


How was I created, and by whom! Young 
gentlewoman (I honor you by using a word pecu- 
liar to my day, when the maidens were neither 
‘“‘misses”’ nor “‘ young ladies,” but essentially 
gentlewomen), I derived my birth from the two 
greatest Powers on earth—Genius and Love; 
but I will speak more plainly. It was a summer 
day—such summers one never sees now—that I 
came to life under my originator’s hand. He sat 
painting in a quaint old library, and the image 
before him was the original of what you see. 

A look at myself will explain much ; that my 
creator was a young; self-taught, and as yet only 
half-taught, artist, who, charmed with the ex- 
pression, left accurate drawing to take its chance. 
His sitter’s character and fortune are indicated 
too: though she was not beautiful, sweetness 
and dignity are in the large dark eyes and finely- 
penciled eyebrows; and while the pearls, the 
velvet, and the lace, show wealth and rank, the 
rose in her bosom implies simple maidenly tastes. 
Thus the likeness tells its own tale—she was an 
Earl's daughter, and he was a poor artist. 

Many a time during that first day of my exist- 
ence I heard the sweet voice of Lady Jean talk- 





ing in kindly courtesy to the painter as he 

“ She was half-ashamed that her father had asked 
him to paint only a miniature ; he whose genius 
and inclination led him to the highest walks of 
art.” But the artist answered somewhat con- 
fusedly, ‘That having been brought up near her 
father’s estate, and hearing so much of her good- 
ness, he was only too happy to paint any likeness 
of the Lady Jean.” And I do believe he was. 

“T also have heard of you, Mr. Bethune,” was 
the answer; and the lady’s aristocratically pale 
cheek was tinged with a faint rose color, which 
the observant artist would fain have immortalized, 
but could not for the trembling of his hand. «It 
gives me pleasure,” she continued, with a quiet 
dignity befitting her rank and womanhood, “to 
not only make the acquaintance of the promising 
artist, but the good man.” Ah! me, it was a 
mercy Norman Bethune did not annihilate my 
airy existence altogether with that hurried dash 
of his pencil; it made the mouth somewhat awry, 
as you may see in me to this day. 

There was a hasty summons from the Earl, 
‘“‘ That himself and Sir Anthony desired the pres- 
ence of the Lady Jean.” An expression half of 
pain, half of anger, erossed her face, as she re- 
plied, ‘* Say that I attend my father. I believe,” 
she added, “we must end the sitting for to-day. 
Will you leave the miniature here, Mr. Bethune?” 

The artist muttered something about working 
on it at home, with Lady Jean’s permission ; and 
as one of the attendants touched me, he snatched 
me up with such anxiety that he had very nearly 
destroyed his own work. 

“Ah! ’twould be unco like her bonnie face 
gin she were as blithe as she was this morn. 
But that canna be, wi’ a dour father like the Earl, 
and an uncomely, wicked wooer like Sir An- 
thony. Hech, sir, but I am wae for the Leddy 
Jean !” 

I know not why Norman should have listened 
to the “ auld wife's clavers,” nor why, as he car- 
ried me home, I should have felt his heart beating 
against me to a degree that sadly endangered my 
young tender life. I suppose it was his sorrow for 
having thus spoiled my half-dry colors that made 
him not show me to his mother, though she asked 
him, and also from the same cause that he sat 
half the night contemplating the injury thus 
done. 


Again and again the young artist went to the 
castle, and my existence slowly grew from day to 
day; though never was there a painting whose 
infancy lasted so long. Yet I loved my creator, 
tardy though he was, for I felt that he loved me, 
and that in every touch of his pencil he infused 
into me some portion of his soul. Often they 
came and stood together, the artist and the Earl's 
daughter, looking at me. They talked, she drop- 
ping the aristocratic hauteur, which hid a some- 
what immature mind, ignorant less from-will than 
from circumstance and neglect. While he, for- 
getting his worldly rank, rose to that which na- 
ture and genius gave him. Thus both uncon- 
sciously fell into their true positien as man and 
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woman, teacher and learner, the greater and the 
less. 


« Another sitting, and the miniature will be 
complete, I fear,”” murmured Norman, with a 


conscience-stricken look, as he bent over me, his | ¢ 


fair hair almost touching my ivory. A caress, 
sweet, though no longer new to me; for many a 
time his lips—but this is telling tales, so no more ! 
My painted, yet not soulless eyes, looked at my 


master as did others of which mine were but the | 


poor shadow. Both eyes, the living and the life- 

less, were now dwelling on his countenance, which 

I have not yet described, nor need I. Never yet 

was there a beautiful soul that did not stamp upon 

the outward man some reflex of itself; and there- 

fore, whether Norman Bethune’s face and figure 
ere perfect or not, matters not. 

‘It is nearly finished,” mechanically said the 

ly Jean. She looked dull that day, and her 
eyelids were heavy as with tears—tears which (as 
I heard many a whisper say) a harsh father gave 
her just cause to shed. 

“Yes, yes, I ought to finish it,” hurriedly re- 
plied the artist, as if more in answer to his own 
thoughts than to her, and he began to paint ; but 
evermore something was wrong. He could not 
work well; and then the Lady Jean was sum- 
moned away, returning with a weary look, in 
which wounded feeling struggled with pride. 
Once, too, we plainly heard (I know my master 
did, for he clinched his hands the while) the 
Earl’s angry voice, and Sir Anthony’s hoarse 
laugh; and when the Lady Jean came back, it 
was with a pale, stern look, pitiful in one so 
young. As she resumed the sitting her thoughts 
evidently were wandering, for two great tears 
stole into her eyes, and down her cheeks. Well- 
a-day! my master could not paint them; but he 
felt them in his heart. His brush fell—his chest 
heaved with emotion—he advanced a step, mur- 
muring, ‘Jean, Jean,” without the “ Lady ;” 
then recollected himself, and, with a great strug- 
gle, resumed his brush, ‘and went painting on. 
She had never once looked or stirred. 


The last sitting came—it was hurried and brief, 
for there seemed something not quite right in the 
house ; and as we came to the castle, Norman 
and I (for he had got into the habit of always 
taking me home with him) heard something about 
“a marriage,” and “Sir Anthony.” I felt my 
poor master shudder as he stood. 

The Lady Jean rose to bid the artist adieu. 
She had seemed agitated during the sitting at 
times, but was quite calm now. 

“ Farewell,” she said, and stretched out her 
hand to him with a look, first of the Earl’s daugh- 
ter, then of the woman only ; the woman, gentle, 
kindly, even tender, yet never forgetting herself 
or her maidenly reserve. 

“TI thank you,” she added, ‘‘not merely for 
this (she laid her hand on me), but for your com- 
panionship ;” and she paused as if she would fain 
have said friendship, yet feared, ‘ You have 
done me good ; you have elevated my mind ; and 
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from you I have learned, what else | might never 
have done, reverence for man. God bless you 
with a life full of honor and fame, and, what is 
rarer still, happiness!” She half sighed, extend- 
ed her hand without looking toward him; he 
lasped it a t, and then—she was gone! 

My master stared dizzily round, fell on his 
knees beside me, and groaned out the anguish of 
his spirit. His only words were, “Jean, Jean, 
so good, so pure! Thou the Earl’s daughter, 
and I the poor artist!” As he departed he moan- 
ed them out once more, kissed passionately my 
unresponsive image, and fled; but not ere the 
Lady Jean, believing him gone, and coming te 
fetch the precious likeness, had silently entered 
and seen him thus. 

She stood awhile in silence, gazing the way he 
had gone, her arms folded on her heaving breast. 
She whispered to herself, ‘Oh! noble heart !— 
Oh! noble heart!” and her eyes lightened, and 
a look of rapturous pride, not pride of rank, dawn- 
ed in the face of the Earl's daughter. Then she 
too knelt, and kissed me, but solemnly, even with 
tears. 

The next day, which was to have been that of 
her forced marriage with Sir Anthony, Lady Jean 
had fled. She escaped in the night, taking with 
her only her old nurse and me, whom she hid in 
her bosom. 

“ You would not follow the poor artist to wed 
him?” said the nurse. 

“Never!” answered the Lady Jean. ‘I would 
live alone by the labor of my hands; but I will 
keep true to him tili my death. For my father, 
who has cursed me, and cast me off, here I re- 
nounce my lineage, and am no longer an Earl's 
daughter.” 

So went she forth, and her place knew her no 
more. 





For months, even years, I lay shut up in dark- 
ness, scarcely ever exposed to the light of day ; 
but I did not murmur; I knew that I was kept, 
as you mortals keep your hearts’ best treasures, 
in the silence and secrecy of love. Sometimes, 
late at night, pale, wearied hands would unclasp 
my coverings, and a face, worn indeed, but hav- 
ing a sweet repose, such as I had never seen in 
that of the former Lady Jean, would come and 
bend over me with an intense gaze, as intense as 
that of Norman Bethune, under which I had 
glowed into life. Poor Norman! if he had but 
known ! 

All this while I never heard my master’s name. 
Lady Jean (or Mistress Jean as I now heard her 
called) never uttered it, even to solitude and me. 
But once, when she had shut herself up in her 
poor chamber, she sat reading some papers with 
smiles, oftener with loving tears, and then placed 
the fragments with me in my hiding-place ; and 
so—some magic bond existing between my mas- 
ter and me, his soul's child—I saw, shining in 
the dark, the name of Norman Bethune, and read 
all that Lady Jean had read. He had become a 
great man, a renowned artist; and these were 
the public chronicles of his success. I, the pale 
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reflex of the face which Norman had loved—the 
face which, more than any other in the wide world, 
would brighten at the echo of his fame—even my 
faint being became penetrated with an almost hu- 
man joy. 

One night Lady Jean took me out with an ag- 
itated hand. She had doffed her ordinary dress, 
which now changed the daughter of an Earl into 
the likeness of a poor gentlewoman. She looked 
something like her olden self—like me ; the form 
of the dress was the same; I saw she made it 
scrupulously like; but there was neither velvet, 
nor lace, nor pearls, only the one red rose, as you 
may see in me, was once more placed in her bo- 
som. 

“T am glad to find my child at last won out 
into society,” said the nurse, hobbling in; ‘though 
the folk she will meet, poor authors, artists, mu- 
sicians, and such like, are unmeet company for 
the Lady Jean.” 

“But not for simple Jean Douglas,” she an- 
swered, gently smiling—the smile not of girlhood, 
but of matured womanhood, that has battled with 
and conquered adversity ; and, when the nurse 
had gone, she took me out again, murmuring, 
“T marvel will he know me now?” 

I heard her come home that night. It was 
late; but she took me up once more, and looked 
at me with a strange joy, though mingled with 
tears; yet the only words I heard her say were 
those she had uttered once before in the dim years 
past—‘‘ Oh! noble heart !—thrice noble heart !” 
and then she fell on her knees and prayed. 


My dear master !—the author of my being !— 


I met his eyes once more. He took me in his 
hand, and looked at me with a playful compas- 
sion, not quite free from emotion. 

“And this was how I painted it! 
scarce worth keeping, Lady Jean.” 

“ Mistress Jean, I pray you; that name best 
suits me now, Mr. Bethune,” she said, with gen- 
tle dignity. 

I knew my master’s face well. [ had seen it 
brighten with the most passionate admiration as 
it turned on the Lady Jean of old; but never did 
I see a look such as that which fell on Jean Doug- 
las now—earnest, tender, calm—its boyish idol- 
atry changed into that reverence with which a 
man turns to the woman who to him is above all 
women. In it one could trace the whole life's 
history of Nerman Bethune. 

“Jean,” he said, so gently, so naturally, that 
she hardly started to hear him use the familiar 
name, “have you in truth given up all!” 

“Nay, all have forsaken me, but I fear not ; 
though I stand alone, heaven has protected me, 
and will, evermore.” 

“Amen!” said Norman Bethune. ‘ Pardon 
me; but our brief acquaintance—a few weeks 
then, a few weeks now—seems to comprehend a 
lifetime.” 

And he took her hand, but timorously, as if 
she were again the Earl’s daughter, and he the 
poor artist. She too trembled and changed color, 
less like the pale, serene Jean Douglas, than the 


It was 





bonnie Lady Jean, whose girlish portrait he once 
drew. 

Norman spoke again; and speaking, his grave 
manhood seemed to concentrate all its subdued 
passion in the words : 

“ Years have changed, in some measure, my 
fortunes at least, though not me. I—once the 
unknown artist—now sit at princely tables, and 
visit in noble halls. Iam glad; for honor to me 
is honor to my art, as it should be.” And his 
face was lifted with noble pride. ‘“ But,” he 
added, in a beautiful humility, ‘‘ though less un- 
worthy toward men, I am still unworthy toward 
you. If I were to woo you, I should do so, not 
as an artist who cared to seek an Earl's daughter, 
but as a man who felt that his best deserts were 
poor, compared to those of the woman he has 
loved all his life, and honored above all the world.” 

Very calm she stood—very still, until there ran 
a quiver over her face—over her whole frame. 

‘« Jean—Jean !” cried Norman Bethune, as the 
forced composure of his speech melted from it, 
and became transmuted into the passion of a man 
who has thrown his whole life’s hope upon one 
chance, “if you do not scorn me—nay, that you 
can not do—but if you do not repulse me—if you 
will forget your noble name, and bear that which, 
with God's blessing, I will make noble—ay, no- 
bler than any of your earls !—if you will give up 
all dreams of the halls where you were born, to 
take refuge in a lowly home, and be cherished in 
a poor man’s loving breast—then, Jean Douglas, 
come !” 

“T will!” she answered. 

He took her in his protecting arms; all the 
strong man’s pride fell from him—he leaned over 
her, and wept. 


For weeks, months afterward, nobody thought 
of me. I might have expected it; and yet some- 
how it was sad to lie in my still darkness, and 
never to be looked at at all. But I had done my 
work, and was content. 

At last I was brought from my hiding-place, 
and indulged with the light of day. I smiled be- 
neath the touch of Lady Jean, which even now 
had a lingering tenderness in it—more for me 
than for any other of her best treasures. 

“Look, Norman, look!” she said, stretching 
ont to him her left hand. As I lay therein, I felt 
the golden wedding-ring press against my smooth 
ivory. 

Norman put down his brush, and came smiling 
to his young wife’s side. 

“ What! do you keep that still? Why, Jean, 
what a boyish daub it is! The features nearly 
approach Queen Elizabeth’s beau ideal of art, as 
she commanded her own portrait to be drawn. 
‘Tis one broad light, without a single shadow. 
And look how ill drawn are the shoulders, and 
what an enormous awkward string of pearls.” 

Jean snatched me up and kissed me. ‘ You 
shall not, Norman—I will hear no blame of the 
poor miniature. I love it, I tell you—and you 
love it, too. Ah! there.” And she held me play- 
fully to my maker’s lips (which now I touched not 
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for the first time, as he knew well). “ When we 
grow rich, it shail be set in gold and garnets, and 
I will wear it every time my husband ceases to 
remember the days when he first taught me to love 
lim, and in loving bim, to love all that was noble 
in man.” 

And then Norman— ut I do not see that I 
have any business to reveal further. 


I did attain to the honor of gold and garnets, 
and, formed into a bracelet, I figured many a time 
on the fair arm of Jean Bethune, who, when peo- 
ple jested with her for the eccentricity of wearing 
her own likeness, only laughed, and said that she 
did indeed love the self that her husband loved, for 
his sake. So years went by, until fairer things 
than bracelets adorned the arms of the painter's 
wife, and she came to see her own likeness in 
dearer types than my poor ivory. So her orna- 
ments-—myself amogg the rest—were slowly put 
by; and at last I useti to lie for months untouch- 
ed, save by tiny baby-fingers, which now and then 
poked into the casket ,to see ‘‘ mamma's picture.” 

At length there came a change in my destiny. 
It was worked by one ef those grandest of revolu- 
tionists—a young lady entering her teens. 

‘Mamma, what is the use of that ugly brace- 
let?” I heard one day. ‘ Give me the miniature 

, to have made into a breoch. I am sixteen—quite 
, old enough to wear one, and it will be so nice to 
\bave the likeness of my own mamma.” 

Mrs. Bethune could refuse nothing to her eld- 
est daughter—her hope—her comfort—her sister- 
likecompanion. So, withmany an.anxious charge 
congerning me, I was dispatched to the jeweler'’s. 
I hate to be touched by strawgers, and during the 
wholetime of my sojourn at the jeweler's, I shut 
up my powers of observation in a dormouse-like 
doze, fram which I was only awakened by the 
eager fingers of Miss Anne Bethune, who had 
rashed with.me into the painting-room, calling on 
pape 2nd,yamma to admire an old friend in a 
new face. 

Is thatythe dear old~miniature!” said the 
artist. 

The husband and wife looked at me, then at 
one,another, aad amiled. Though both now glided 
into middle age, yet.in that: affectionate smile I 
saw «evive,the faces. of Norman Bethune and the 
Lady Jean. 

‘+I do believe there.is.something talismanic in 
the portrait,” said young Anne, their daughter. 
“ To-day, at the jeweler’s, I:was.stopped by a dis- 
agreeable old gentleman, who stared at me, and 
then at the miniature, and finally questioned me 
about my pame and my parents, until was fairly 
wearied of his impertinence. A contemptible, 
malicious-eyed creature he looked ; but the jew- 
eler paid him ali attention, sinee, as I afterward 
learnt, he was Sir Aathony A——, who succeeded 
to ai) the estates of his cousin, the Earl of ——.” 

Mre. Bethune put me down on the table, and 
Jeaned her head on her hand ; perhaps some mem- 
ories of her youth came over her on hearing those 
jong-silent names. Her husband glanced at her 
with a restless doubt—some men will be so jeal- 








ous over the lightest thought of one they love. 
But Jean put her arm in his, with a lovk so se- 
rene, so clear, that he stooped down and kissed 
her yet scarce-faded cheek. 

‘Go, my own wife—go and tell our daughter 
all.” 

Jean Bethune and her child went out together. 
When they returned, there was a proud glow on 
Anne’s cheek—she looked so like her mother, or 
rather so like me. She walked down the studio; 
it was a large room, where hung pictures that 
might well make me fear to claim brotherhood 
with them, though the same hand created them 
and me. Anne turned her radiant eyes from one 
to the other, then went up to the artist and em- 
braced "him. 

‘“‘ Father, I had rather be your daughter than 
share the honors of all the Douglasses.” 

Anne Bethune wore me, year after year, until 
the fashion of me went by, till her young daugh- 
ters, in their turn, began to laugh at my ancient 
setting, and—always aside—to mock at the rude 
Art of “ grandmamma’s” days. But this was 
never in grandmamma's presence, where still I 
found myself at times; and my pale eyes beheld 
the face of which my own had once been a mere 
shadow—but of which the shadow was now left 
as the only memorial. 

“And was this indeed you, grandmamma '” 
many an eager voice would ask, when my poor 
self was called into question. ‘‘ Were you ever 
this young girl; and did you really wear these 
beautiful pearls, and live in a castle, and hear 
yourself called ‘the Lady Jean?” 

And grandmamma would lay down her speeta- 
cles, and look pensively out with her calm, beau- 
tiful eyes. Oh! how doubly beautiful they seem- 
ed in age, when all other loveliness had gone. 
Then she would gather her little flock round her, 
and tell, for the hundredth time, the story of her- 
self and Norman Bethune—leaning gently, as 
with her parent-feelings she had now learnt to do, 
on the wrongs received from her own father, and 
lingering with ineffable tenderness on the noble 
nature of him who had won her heart, more 
through that than even by the fascination of his 
genius. She dwelt oftener on this, when, in her 
closing years, he was taken before her to his rest ; 
and while the memory of the great painter was 
honored on earth, she knew that the pure soul of 
the virtuous man awaited her, his beloved, in 
heaven. 

‘“‘ And yet, grandmamma,” once said the most 
inquisitive of the little winsome elves whom the 
old lady loved, who, with me in her hand, had 
lured Mrs. Bethune to a full hour's converse about 
olden days—‘‘ Grandmamma, looking back on 
your long, long life, tell me, do you not feel 
proud of your ancient lineage’ and would you 
not like to have it said of you that you were an 
Earl's daughter ?” 


* No!” she answered. 


“Say, rather, that I 
was Norman Bethune'’s wife.” 


I waked, and found myself gazing on the blank 
white curtains, fram whence the fantasmal image 
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of the Lady Jean had all melted away. But still, 
through the mystic stillness of dawn, I seemed to 
have a melancholy ringing in my ears—a sort of 
echo of Gylbyn’s cry —“ Lost —lost —lost !” 
Surely it was the unquiet ghost of the miniature, 
thus beseeching restitution to its original owners. 
“ Rest thee, perturbed spirit !” said I, addressing 
the ornament that now lay harmlessly on my 
dressing-table—a brooch, and nothing more. 
“Peace! Though all other means have failed, 
perhaps thy description going out into the world 
of letters may procure thy identification. Ha !— 
I have it—I will write thy autobiography.” 

Reader, itisdone. I have only to add that the 
miniature was found in Edinburgh, in August, 
1849, and will be gladly restored to the right own- 
er, lest the unfortunate author should be again 
visited by the phantom of Lady Jean. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF SAILORS. 

pmo years ago a British frigate, mounting 

fifty guns, and manned by four hundred of 
old England's hardiest seamen—men fit to face 
any danger, or thrash any human foe—lay be- 
calmed on a bright sunny day in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean, hundreds of miies away from 
any land. Not a breath of wind disturbed the 
dog-vane, not a ripple was upon the sea; the 
man at the wheel stood idle and listless, the can- 
vas flapped against the masts powerless, and the 
tall spars towered up into the bland air as mo- 
tionless as if they were growing in their native 
forests. The vast expanse of the ocean was like 
a sheet of glass, gently broken into tiny ripples 
by the dark pointed fin of the stealthy shark, as 
he slowly moved along in quest of his prey. 
Ever and anon a long rolling swell swept over 
the surface of the sea at regular, though distant 
intervals, and but for this all-but imperceptible 
motion, nature seemed asleep, and the heavings 
and settings of the water might be taken for the 
deep-drawn respirations of some enormous ani- 
mal. 

The frigate was alone, no other sail dotted the 
sea within the scope of her horizon. All was 
silent, solemn, and calm; when in the midst of 
this stillness, the attention of the crew, on deck 
and below, was suddenly arrested by the loud 
and distinct ringing of a bell. Clang, clang, 
clang, it went, to the amazement of many, and 
the astonishment of all. 

There was something so extraordinary in the 
sound that it startled all hands. There was no 
describing it. At first it appeared to come from 
a distance, and then from the ship’s bell, for the 
noise was clear and loud ; and, but for a slightly 
muffled tone, might have been, as indeed it was, 
mistaken for the bell of the frigate. Yet who 
had dared to strike the ship's bell, violently and 
without orders? And the officer of the watch, 
as soon as he had overcome the intense astonish- 
ment such a breach of naval discipline had occa- 
sioned, demanded, sternly— 

“ Who rang that bell?” 

No answer was given. 


“ Who rang that bell, I say!” he again de- 








manded, in the short, trumpet tone of the quarter- 
deck. 

No answer. 

** I tell ye what it is, my men,” continued the 
officer, getting warm. “ I'll have an answer out 
of some one. Here, quarter-master, tell me di- 
rectly, who dared to ring that bell ?” 

The man thus appealed to gaped with aston- 
ishment, for he had, like every man aboard, heard 
the singular peal. Yet he was perfectly aware 
that no person had touched the bell; and as the 
sounds appeared to him to come from the diree- 
tion where it was placed, he was as much puz- 
zled as the officer to account why it had been 
struck or rung in such an unaccountable manner. 

Finding that the quarter-master still hesitated, 
the officer said, 

‘*Come, my man, tell me who rang that bell?” 

“ Well, then, I don’t know, sir,” solemnly re- 
plied the seaman; ‘leastways,” he continued, 
awkwardly scraping his hair, “I ’spose ’twas n’t 
done by any human fingers: ‘cos ye sce, sir, I 
was just about to make it twelve o'clock myself, 
when the duty was took clean out of my hands, 
by some invisible power, as it seems to me—” 

‘Invisible power, was it! Well, perhaps it 
was ; but I'll stop his grog if I find him out ; so 
come, that yarn won't do for me. Again I 
say, who dared to ring the ship’s bell in that 
way?” 

Again the quarter-master solemnly avowed that 
unless it was a freak of old Neptune, Davy Jones, 
or the Flying Dutchman, that he did not know 
who did it. 

As the quarter-master was a steady hand, not 
given to liquor, and one of the best men in the 
ship, there was no reason to suspect him of false- 
hood ; besides, the ship’s bell was hung in open 
view of the quarter-deck, and seen by all hands. 

‘* Strange !” muttered the lieutenant, and he 
looked over the ship's side. Others followed his 
example at the bow and stern of the vessel, as 
though they expected to find a boat there. Ac- 
tive topmen ran up the rigging, but nothing could 
be seen but the gently heaving sea, the fair blue 
sky, and the clouds. 

By this time the captain, astonished at the 
unusual noise and bustle on deck, for he had 
also heard the vehement ringing of the bell, had 


| left his cabin, and was silently listening to the 
| inquiries made by his lieutenant. 


This last- 
named officer now reported in due form to his 
superior what had occurred, but that he had 
failed to detect the offender for the present. 

Our captain was one of the peppery breed— 
hasty, but good-natured—a strict disciplinarian, 
and a thorough seaman. He heard the lieuten- 
ant, then the quarter-master, and one or two of 
the waisters, describe what they knew of the 
matter; but as all their statements amounted to 
nothing, he cut the affair short by ordering every 
man in the watch to have his grog stopped until 
the culprit was found. 

Clang, clang, clang, went the bell again, as 
soon as the words were out of the. captain’s 
mouth. Well, of course the captain was petri- 
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fied, so was the lieutenant ; and as for the quar- 
ter-master and the rest of the watch, it would be 
difficult to describe their sensations, for they 
were a compound of terror at the sound of the 
bell, and joy at the prospect of having the stop- 
page taken off their grog; for of course the cap- 
tain could now judge for himself who it was that 
was having a freak with his bell. 

“This is very unaccountable,”’ 
tain. 

“Very,” replied the lieutenant. 

“Young gentleman,” said the captain, “go 


said the cap- 


below and inquire if any one sounded a bell just | 


now between decks.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and the midshipman of the 
watch dived down the after-hatchway, and there 
he found every body asking every body the very 
question he came himself to ask; nobody knew 
any thing about the matter. 


As soon as the youngster came on deck he re- | 


ported accordingly. 

From whence then could these sounds pro- 
ceed! No bell, by the ordinary mode of convey- 
ing sound, could be heard from the distance they 
could see. Even while the whole of the ship’s 
company were palpitating with excitement, the in- 
explicable sounds continued—clang, clang, clang. 

The crew now crowded on deck—midshipmen, 


marines, doctor, purser, cook, and idlers. The | 
men stood at a respectful distance from the sacred | 


precincts of the quarter-deck; but giving the 
mysterious bell a wide berth, not so much from 
fear as to remove ali doubt about touching it, and 


to keep out of (h)arm’s way of having their grog 
stopped. 
Presently the same loud ringing was heard | 


again ; this time it floated high over head, and | 
increased in intensity, and then it died away in 
long cadences, only to be renewed with fresh 
energy. Now it sounded broad upon the bow 
—now upon the beam, and then astern—while 
the whole of this time there hung the ship’s bell, 
seen by all, and untouched. 

Astonishment sat upon every countenance, 
from the captain to the cook’s mate, and it was 
pretty evident that it would have been a relief 
to have exchanged the anxiety produced by their 
invisible enemy for a rattling broadside with the 
most spanking frigate that ever floated. Many a 
man believed they heard the ship’s knell, and 
many a hardy tar grew pale. 

The bell now ceased for a time, and a capstan 
consultation was instituted among the oldest sea- 
men and officers in the ship. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been heard in all their experience 
at sea before. One old forecastle man admitted 
that he had seen the Flying Dutchman, that he 
was sartin of; another equally observant son of 
Neptune had seen (or else he was blind) a mer- 
maid ; many had heard all sort of dismal noises 
in great storms, and seen large fires at night 
burning upon the sea; but as for the bell-ringing, 
they had never heard of the like before. Among 
the officers there were many opinions as to the 
place from whence the sounds came ; some be- 
lieved they proceeded from above, others from 


the ship ; but the majority were incredulous, and 
suspected the whole affair was a trick ; but then, 
how could it be performed? And in order to 
settle all doubts upon that point, the bell was 
unhooked and placed upon the deck ; but never- 
theless the same mysterious clang, clang, clang, 
ran fore and aft the ship. 

It was now evident that the sounds did not 
come from the ship’s bell ; and being satisfied 
upon that point, the investigation was pushed in 








another direction. Luckily for us all, we had a 
purser of a scientific turn in the frigate. He was 
one of those idlers belonging to a ship of war, 
who, having no sea duties to perform, are, never- 
| theless, always busy. He was always studying 
| something ; and he now stepped forth and as- 
| sured us that the sounds which had so puzzled 
| all hands were caused by some strange vessel at 
a distance. 

“But no ship is in sight,” remarked the first 
luff, in an incredulous tone. 

‘“« No matter,” said the purser. 

“Why we can see miles, from the mast-head, 
| in every direction, and not an inch of canvas is 
| visible.” 

«No matter,” doggedly said the purser. ‘ One 
of two things is certain,” he continued: “ the 

| sounds either proceed from the frigate’s bell, or 
| from some ship’s bell not at present in sight. 
You admit that, I presume” 

‘* Well,” said the captain, “ go on.” 

“And you do not believe with the quarter- 
master that Neptune, Davy Jones, or the Flying 
Dutchman have any hand in the matter?” 

The officers didn’t believe they had, evidently 
| giving way before the reasoning of the purser. 

“ Well, then,” continued he; “if these re- 
| markable sounds do not proceed from this ship’s 
bell, and you discard supernatural agency, then 
the inference is, that they must come from some 
ship in the distance. 

« But how ?” inquired the first lieutenant, tri- 
umphantly. ‘ Explain that if you can.” 

‘In this way,” calmly replied the purser. ‘In 
the theory of sound there is a known principle, 
called, I believe, the acoustic tube.” 

«* What’s that !” demanded the officers. 

“Why, your speaking trumpet—the speaking 
pipe by which messages are conveyed from one 
part of a large building to another—whispering 
galleries, in which the softest sound is carried 
round vast areas, as the dome of St. Paul’s—a 
thunder-clap—or the discharge of a gun on an 
elevated situation, which produces an echo from 
cliff to cliff, are familiar examples of this prin- 
ciple.” 

But we have no cliffs within hundreds of 
miles to repeat the echo,” remarked the captain. 

“True,” said the purser; “but we have 
clouds.” 

* Clouds !” 

“Yes, clouds!” echoed the man of science ; 
“for in all matters where reason is concerned, 
the best demonstrations must be adopted as the 
heir-apparent to truth ; so now, the most proba- 
ble conjecture is, that this large mass of cloud, 
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hanging so like a cupola over our heads, assist- 
ed, perhaps, by some electrical or other peculiar 
state of the at here, has repeated or reflected 
the sound of the ringing of a ship’s bell now ly- 
ing just without the verge of our horizon.” 

* Very learned, indeed,” said the captain. 

‘“‘ And most unsatisfactory,” repeated the lieu- 
tenant, who felt himself in duty bound to side 
with his commanding officer. 

‘ But it may be true, nevertheless,” replied the 
purser. ‘At all events it is a much more rational 
conclusion than supposing the Js to be the 
result of supernatural agency.” 

It was evident that the hypothesis of Old Nip- 
cheese, as the purser was nicknamed, was scout- 
ed by “ Jack ;” and, indeed, the majority of the 
*‘ hands” put their heads together and prophesied 
that evil would come of it. 
such a stupid yarn ever spun as the purser’s. A 
cow sticks indeed !—what had that to do with 
bell-ringing?. He’d better attend to his own 
business, and serve out better baccay and slops.” 
Then followed all manner of absurd predictions ; 
for, like their officers, the men preferred to be- 
lieve in the impossible rather than in the probable. 

However, as the sounds were now discon- 
tinued, the frigate’s bell was re-hooked, the cap- 
tain returned to his cabin, and the crew to their 
respective duties; but it was remarked on that 
night, that every mess spun more yarns about 
supernatural events than had been heard for 
months before. 

But the reader demands to know if the hypoth- 
esis of the purser was confirmed. Happily it 
was. After we had been becalmed another day, 
a stranger hove in sight, borne down to us by a 
whiffling catspaw that died away just as she 
reached us. She proved to be an outward-bound 
Indiaman. If I remember right, her name was 
the “General Palmer.” As the two ships lay 
becalmed for some hours very near each other, 
we sent a boat on board for news from England 
—the frigate having been in the East for three 
years. While discussing other matters, we heard 
that the Indiaman had crossed the line on the 
day of our alarm at the bell-ringing, and that 
they had performed the usual ceremony of shav- 
ing the “ greenhorns” on that occasion, accom- 
panied with immense fun. 

After the usual compliments, somewhat hast- 
ened by an appearance of a breeze, we were 
about to step over the side, when it suddenly oc- 
curred to the officer in command of the boat to 
ask the captain of the Indiaman if, during the 
Saturnalia of crossing the line, his ship’s bell had 
been rung very violently. 

“Very,” replied the captain; “very; it was 
one of the main features of our droll pastime. 
But why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing particular—at least, not very,” 
he said hesitatingly; ‘‘ only we fancied we heard 
o” 

‘‘ What! on board your frigate'” replied the 
captain; ‘that’s impossible. Why, we never 
sighted you till this morning.” 

“ Nevertheless, I believe we heard your bell,” 








“There never was | 








said the lieutenant; and then followed a descrip- 
tion of the peculiar manner the bell was rung, 
which so exactly tallied with what occurred on 
board the Indiaman, that no doubt any longer 
existed as to the truth of the hypothesis so clev- 
erly advanced by the purser. But, notwithstand- 


ing this explanation, and its singular confirma- 
tion, there were scores of sailors in the frigate, 
bold, hardy, strong-willed men, who resolutely 
refused to believe ; and to the day of their deaths 
were doubtless prepared to maintain that the 
ship's bell was rung by supernatural agency. 





THREE VISITS TO THE HOTEL DES 
INVALIDES, 1705, 1806, 1840. 
N the 9th of May, 1705, the soldiers of the 
Hotel des Invalides were ranged in line in 
the great Court of Honor. It was touching to 
see two thousand brave fellows, all more or less 
mutilated in war, pressing round the banners 
which they had won in many a bloody fight. 
Among these victims of war might be seen sol- 
diers of all ages. Some had fought at Fribourg 
or Rocroy ; others at the passage of the Rhine, 
or the taking of Maestricht ; a few of the oldest 
had assisted in the capture of La Rochelle, under 
Cardinal Richelieu, while one or two could even 
remember the battle of Mariendal under Turenne. 
But all alike appeared happy and pleased, wait- 
ing for the coming of Louis XIV., who had an- 
nounced his intention of visiting for the first time 
these, as he called them, “ glorious relics of his 
battalions.” 

At length, surrounded by a magnificent cor- 
tége of guards and nobles, the royal carriage ap- 
proached; and, with that delicate courtesy so 
well understood by the king, the troops in at- 
tendance were ordered to sheathe their swords 
and fall back as he entered the gateway. “ M. 
de Breteuil,” said the monarch to the captain of 
his guard, “the King of France has no need of 
an escort when he finds himself in the midst of 
his brave veterans.” 

Followed by the Dauphin, the Marquis de Lou- 
vais, and other distinguished personages, Louis 
carefully inspected the invalids, pausing now and 
then to address a few kind words to those whom 
he recognized. One very young lad chanced to 
attract the king’s attention. His face was very 
pale, and he seemed to have received a severe 
wound in the neck. 

‘“‘ What is your name?” asked Louis. 

‘* Maurice, sire.” 

‘In what battle were you wounded !” 

“ At Blenheim, sire.” 

At that word the brow of Louis darkened. 

“Under what marshal did you serve?” 

“ Sire, under Monseigneur de Tallard. 

‘* Messieurs de Tallard and de Marsein,” said 
the monarch, turning to Louvais, “can reckon a 
sufficient number of glorious days to efface the 
memory of that one. Even the sun is not with- 
out a spot.” And again addressing the young 
soldier, he said, «‘ Are you happy here?” 

“ Ah! sire,” replied Maurice, “ your majesty’s 
goodness leaves us nothing to wish for.” 
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The Marshal de Grancey, governor of the es- 
tablishment, advanced and said: “‘ Sire, behold 
the fruits of your beneficence! Before your ac- 
cession the defenders of France had no asylum: 
now, thanks to your majesty, want or distress 
can never reach those who have shed their blood 
for their country. And if that which still runs 
through our veins can do aught for the safety or 
glory of our king, doubtless we will yet show 
our successors what stout hearts and willing 
hands can do.” 

Once more Louis looked around, and asked in 
a loud voice: ‘* Well, my children, are ye happy 
here ?” 

Till that moment etiquette and discipline had 
imposed solenan silence ; but when the king asked 
a question, must he not be answered? So two 
thousand voices cried together: ‘We are! we 
are!—Long live the king! Long live Louis!” 

Accompanied by the governor and a guard of 
honor chosen from among the invalids, the mon- 
arch then walked through the establishment. The 
guard consisted of twenty men, of whom ten had 
lost a leg, and ten an arm, while the faces of all 
were scarred and seamed with honorable wounds. 
One of them, while serving as a subaltern at the 
battle of Berengen, threw himself before his col- 
onel in time to save him, and received a ricochet 
bullet in his own leg. Another at the age of 
seventy-five was still a dandy, and managed to 
plait a queue with three hairs which yet remained 
on the top of his head. In one of the battles his 
arm was carried off by a bullet. “Ah, my ring! 
my ring!” cried he to a trumpeter next him— 
‘go get me my ring!” It had been a present 
from a noble lady ; and when the trumpeter placed 
it in his remaining band, he seemed perfectly con- 
tented. 

The royal procession quitted the Hotel amidst 
the saluting of cannon, and the shouting of the 
inmates; and the next day, in order to commem- 
orate the event, the following words were en- 
graved on a piece of ordnance : ‘‘Louis the Great 
honored with his august presence, for the first 
time, his Hétel des Invalides, on the 9th May, 
1705.” 


It. 
On the afternoon of the Ist September, 1806, 
Napoleon mounted his horse, and quitted St. 
Cloud, accompanied only by his grand marshal, 


his aid-de-camp, Rapp, and a page. After en- 
joying a brisk gallop through the Bois de Bou- 
logne, he drew up at the gate of Maillot, and 
dismissed his attendants, with the exception of 
Rapp, who followed him into the avenue of Neu- 
illy. Galloping by the spot where the triumphal 
arch was then beginning to rise from its foun- 
dations, they reached the grand avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, and proceeded toward the Hotel 
des Invalides. There Napoleon stopped and gazed 
at the splendid edifice, glowing in the beams of 
the setting sun. 

“Fine! very fine!” he repeated several times. 
“Truly Louis XIV. was a great king!” Then 
addressing Rapp, he said, “I am going to visit 
my invalids this evening. Hold my horse—I 


shall not stay long.” And throwing the bricie 
to his aid-de-camp, Napoleon passed beneath 
the principal gateway. Seeing a man dressed in 
a military hat, and with two epaulets badly con- 
cealed by his half-buttoned redingote, the sentry 
supposed him to be a superior officer, and allowed 
him to pass without question. 

Crossing his arms on his chest, the visitor, 
having reached the principal court, stopped and 
looked around him. Suddenly the conversation 
of two invalids coming out of the building at- 
tracted his attention. In order to listen, he 
walked behind them, regulating his pace by theirs, 
for they walked very slowly. These two men 
seemed bowed down with years. The least feeble 
of them led his companion, and as they tottered 
on he looked anxiously around. 

“ Jerome,” said the eldest, in a husky voice, 
‘do you see him coming *” 

**No, father; but never mind! I'll read him 
a lecture which he won’t forget in a.hurry—care- 
less boy that he is!” 

« But, Jerome, we must make some allowance 
for him—we were once young ourselves. Be- 
sides, I dare say he thought my prayers would 
not be finished so soon this evening—the boy 
has a kind heart.” 

Napoleon stepped forward, and addressing the 
old men, said, ‘‘ Apparently, my friends, you are 
waiting for some one?” 

The youngest looked up and touched his hat, 
for he saw the gleam of the epaulets. 

“ Yes, colonel,” replied he, ‘‘ my father Maur- 
ice and I have been waiting for my truant son. 
He knows well that his grandfather requires the 
support of his arms to reach the dormitory, as one 
of mine is—” Here he shook his empty‘sleeve. 

** You are a brave fellow!” said the Emperor, 
“and your son has done wrong. But how came 
your father,” he continued, as they walked along, 
‘*to remain so late out ?” 

‘ Because, colonel, he always devotes the after- 
noon of the Ist of September to commemorate the 
anniversary of the death of the king under whom 
he formerly served.” 

** What king was that?” 

‘* His late majesty, Louis XIV.,” said the old 
man, who had not before joined in the conversa- 
tion. 

“ Louis XIV.!” repeated Napoleon in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Where can you have seen him?” 

“Here, in this place ; he spoke to me, and I 
answered,” said Maurice, grandly. 

“ How old are you?” 

“If I live till Candlemas, colonel, I shall be 
one hundred and twenty-one years old.” 

«A hundred and twenty-one years!” cried the 
Emperor. And taking the old man's arm, he 
said kindly, ‘‘ Lean on me, old comrade, I will 
support you.” 

**No, no, colonel; I know too well the re- 
spect—” 

«Nonsense! I desire it.” And the Emperor 
gently placed the arm within his own, although 
the veteran still resisted. 

“Come, father,” said Jerome, ‘‘ do as the col- 
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onel orders you, or else the end of your polite- 

ness will be, that you'll have a fine cold to-mor- 

row. And then this young Cyprian is not coming 
et!” 

‘a You must have entered this Hotel while very 

young '” said Napoleon, as they walked along. 

“Yes, colonel; I was but eighteen when I 
fought at Freidlingen, and the next year, at Blen- 
heim, I received a wound in my neck which dis- 
abled me, and obtained for me the favor of enter- 
ing here.” 

“Tt was not a favor,” interrupted Napoleon— 
“it was a right.” 

“T have lived here upward of a hundred years. 
I was married here, and I have seen all my old 
comrades pass away. But, although there are 
only young people now in the Hotel, I am very 
happy since my children came to join me.” 

“*M. Jerome,” said Napoleon, “‘how old are 
you?” 

‘Going on ninety-one, colonel ; I was born in 
1715,” 

“ Yes,” said his father, ‘‘ the very year that his 
late majesty, Louis XIV., died. I remember it 
as well as if it were yesterday.” 

‘‘ What battles have you been in, my friend?” 

“ At Fontenoy, colonel, at Lamfedl, at Ros- 
bach, at Berghen, and at Fribourg. It was in 
the last battle [ lost my arm. I came here in the 


year 1763, in the time of Louis XV.” 

“That poor king,” said Napoleon, as if speak- 
ing to himself, “who signed a shameful treaty 
that deprived France of fifteen hundred leagues 


of coast.” 

“ And for the last forty-three years,” said Mau- 
rice, “‘ Jerome has watched me like a good and 
dutiful son. Pity that his should be so forgetful!” 

* Well,” said Napoleon, ‘I will do my best to 
supply M. Cyprien’s place. At your age it is not 
good to be under the night air.” 

“ Here he comes at last!” cried Jerome. 

The Emperor looked with some curiosity at this 
wild boy, for whose youth allowance was to be 
made, and saw to his astonishment an invalid of 
some sixty years old, with two wooden legs, but 
one eye, and a frightfully scarred face, advancing 
toward them as quickly as his infirmities would 
permit. Jerome began to reproach his truant son, 
but the latter interrupted him by holding up a 
flask, a piece of white bread, and a few lumps of 
sugar. “See,” he said, “it was getting these 
things that delayed me. I knew grandfather 
would like a draught of warm wine and sugar 


after his long stay out; so I went to my old | 


friend Colibert, and persuaded him to give me 
his allowance of wine in exchange for my mount- 
ing guard in his place to-morrow.” 

« Well, weil,” said Jerome, “ that was thought- 
ful of yougmy boy, but meantime we sbould have 
been badly off but for the kindness of this noble 
colonel, who has made your grandfather lean on 
him.” 

Cyprien saluted the Emperor, whom, in the in- 

- creasing darkness, he did not recognize, and said, 
“ Now then, sir, with your permission I will re- 
sume my post.” 





“ And an honorable one it is,” said Napoleon. 
« Pray, in what engagement were you wounded !” 

“At the battle of Fleurus, colonel, gained 
against the Austrians by General Jourdan, now 
Marshal of the Empire. A volley of grape-shot 
knocked out my eye, and carried off both my legs 
at the sametime. But,” added Cyprien, striking 
his powerful chest, ‘‘ my heart was not touched, 
nor my stomach either, and they have both, I 
hope, some good days’ work in them yet.” 

Napoleon smiled. ‘The battle of Fleurus,”’ 
he said, “‘ was fought, I think, in 1794!” 

*“ Yes, colonel.” 

‘That was already in Bonaparte’s time,” re- 
marked Maurice. 

“ Grandfather,” replied Cyprien, “please to 
say the Emperor Napoleon the Great; that is 
his proper title.” 

“ In the time of his late majesty, Louis XIV.—” 

« Ah, grandfather,” interrupted Cyprien, im- 
patiently, ‘‘ we're tired of hearing about that mon- 
arch of the old régime, who used to go to war in 
a flowing wig and silk stockings! He's not to 
be mentioned in the same year with the Emperor, 
who dresses and lives like one of ourselves. Is 
it not so, colonel?” 

Napoleon knitted his brows, and answered 
coldly: ‘* You are mistaken, M. Cyprien; Louis 
XIV. was a great king! It was he who raised 
France to the first rank among the nations of 
Europe; it was he who first marshaled 400,000 
soldiers on land, and one hundred vessels on the 
sea. He added to his dominions Roussillon, 
Franche-Comté, and Flanders ; he seated one of 
his children on the throne of Spain; and it was 
he who founded this Hotel des Invalides. Since 
Charlemagne, there has not been a king in France 
worthy of being compared to him !” 

This eulogium on the monarch whom he almost 
idolized, caused the dim eyes of old Maurice to 
sparkle ; he tried to straighten himself, and said, 
in a broken voice: ‘“‘ Bravo! bravo! Ah! col- 
onel, you are worthy to have served his late ma- 
jesty, Louis XIV. Had you lived in his time he 
would have made you a field-marshal !” 

Somewhat abashed, Cyprien stammered out, 
‘* Excuse me, colonel ; but you know I never knew 
this king of grandfather's. I only heard him 
spoken of by some of the oldest men here.” 

‘* And those who spoke disrespectfully of him,” 
said Napoleon, “did wrong. Here, at all events, 
the memory of Louis XIV. ought to be venera- 
ted.” 

At that moment lights appeared at thie end of 
the court, a sound of voices was heard, and many 
persons approached. Rapp had waited a long 
time on the spot where the Emperor had left him ; 
but when it became dark, and his master did not 
return, he grew uneasy, and giving the horses in 
charge to a soldier, he entered the Hotel, and told 
the governor, Marshal Serrurier, that the Emperor 
had been for the last hour incognito within the 
walls. The news spread quickly among the of- 
ficers; they hastened to look for their beloved 
master, and found him on the terrace conversing 
with his three companions. 
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At the cries of “ Here he is! long live the Em- 
peror !” Cyprien, fixing his eye attentively on the 
supposed colonel, suddenly recognized him, and 
clasping his hands, exclaimed: “ Ah! Sire, par- 
don me. Father, grandfather—this is the Em- 

ror himself!” 

“ You the Emperor, colonel!” cried the two 
old men. 

“ Yes, my children,” replied Napoleon, kindly 
holding each by an arm, in order to prevent them 
from kneeling, ‘although much younger than 
you, I am your father, and the father of every sol- 
dier who has fought for the honor of France !” 

At that moment, Rapp, the governor, and their 
attendants, came up and saluted Napoleon. With 
a stern look, he said to his aid-de-camp, in an 
under tone, “‘ You should have had patience to 
wait.” Then, turning to the others in an affable 
manner, he said: ‘‘ Approach, marshal and gen- 
tlemen ; help me to recompense three generations 
of heroes. These brave men,” pointing to Mau- 
rice, Jerome, and Cyprien, “ have fought in three 
glorious battles—F reidlingen, Racours, and Fleu- 
rus. Marshal,” to Serrurier, “lend me your cross ; 
you shall have one in its stead to-morrow,” he 
added, smiling. ‘Give me yours also, Rapp.” 

Having received the two crosses, Napoleon 
gave one to Jerome, the other to Cyprien; and 
then taking off his own, he fastened it on the 
breast of the venerable Maurice, saying, as he 
did so, “‘ My old comrade, I regret that I did not 
sooner discharge this debt which France owes 
you.” 

‘Long live the Emperor! long live the Em- 
peror!” shouted all present. 

“« Sire,” said old Maurice, in a voice trembling 
with rapture, ‘‘ you have made the remainder of 
life happy to me and my children.” 

“ My brave fellow,” replied Napoleon, giving 
his hand, which the old man seized and pressed 
respectfully with his lips, ‘I repeat that I am 
only discharging a debt which our country owes 
you.” 

Meantime the news Imad spread throughout the 
Hotel that the Emperor was there. All the in- 
mates, disregarding rules and discipline, came 
eut of their rooms, and rushed into the court, 
erying out, ‘‘ Long live the Emperor!” 

In amoment Napoleon found himself surround- 
ed by a crowd of eager veterans, each trying who 
could get nearest to his beloved general. 

“My Emperor!” cried ore, “ I was with you 
at Toulon!” «And I at the passage of St. Ber- 
nard!” “And I at Trebia!” ‘You spoke to 
me at Aboukir!” ‘TI shared my bread with you 
at Roveredo!” ‘TI picked up your hat at Maren- 

!” «7 was at Austerlitz!” etc., ete. 

Napoleon smiled at the reminiscences of these 
extempore Xenophons, and tried to answer each 
individually, inquiring whether they were content 
with their position, or wished for any thing with 
which he could supply them. 

At length Napoleon took leave of the governor ; 
and the crowd opening, respectfully made way 
for him to pass to the gate. Rapp had sent back 
the horses, and ordered a carriage with an escort 





of dragoons to be in attendance. The Emperor 
got in with his aid-de-camp, while the echoes of 
the Seine resounded with shouts of “ Vire I’ Em- 
pereur !” 

“ This has been one of the happiest evenings in 
my life!” he said to Rapp. “I should like well 
enough to pass the remainder of my days in the 
Hotel des Invalides.” 

“Then I,” replied the aid-de-camp, with his 
usual frankness, ‘‘ should like to be assured of 
dying and being buried there.” 

“Who knows?” said Napoleon; “that may 
happen ; and I myself—who knows—” He did 
not finish the sentence, but fell into a profound 
reverie, which lasted during the remainder of the 
drive. 

m1. 

On the 15th of December, 1840, a funeral car, 
covered with crowns of laurel, preceded by the 
banner of France, and followed by the surviving 
relics of her forty armies, passed slowly beneath 
the Triumphal Arch de l’Etoile. The sarcopha- 
gus it bore contained the mortal spoils of him 
who, in the space of fifteen years, had well-nigh 
conquered the world. The dead Napoleon was 
thus tardily borne to his place beneath that dome 
raised for the shelter of heroes. 

Late in the evening, when the crowd had slow- 
ly dispersed, when the murmur of its thousand 
mournful voices was hushed, when the solitude 
was complete, and the silence unbroken, an inva- 
lid, a centegenarian, almost blind, and walking on 
two wooden legs, entered the chapel where re- 
posed the body of Napoleon. Supported by two 
of his comrades, he reached with difficulty the 
foot of the imperial catafalque. Taking off his 
wooden legs in order to kneel down, he bent his 
venerable head on the steps ; and presently, min- 
gled with sobs, he uttered in broken accents the 
words, ‘‘ Emperor! father!” 

At length his companions succeeded in draw- 
ing him away ; and as he passed out, the superior 
officers of the Hotel respectfully saluted the old 
man. He who thus came to render his last hom- 
age to his master was Cyprien, the grandson of 
father Maurice. 





A CHAPTER ON ASHES. 


OME of the most beautiful provisions of an 
Almighty power are lost to our comprehen- 
sion from the very circumstance of their being so 
common. If the world’s economy had been reg- 
ulated by the Creator after the fashion of our own 
imperfect schemes, among which there are various 
degrees of excellence, then we might have been 
struck with perfections by comparison with things 
less perfect ; but where all is so perfect, so exce!- 
lent, the beauty of that excellence is only to be 
learned by study and attention. * 
What can seemingly present so uninteresting 
a scope for investigation as the theme of ashes! 
What subject apparently so commonplace, so 
poor, so uninviting! Yet beautiful considera- 
tions spring out of the study of this material, and 
proofs of God’s benevolence are made evident, as 
we shall see. 
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Reader, have you never stood before a black- 
smith’s forge? Have you never seen a piece of 
iron, white-hot and glowing, snatched from the 
forge, and then, when laid on the anvil and struck 
by a hammer, dart forth in every direction its 
sparkling coruscations! What do you imagine 
to be the nature of these metallic coruscations ! 
They are ashes, nothing but ashes—ashes of burn- 
ing iron ; and alth@ugh such ashes are dignified 
by chemists with a peculiar name, being called 
«oxide of iron,” yet they are nevertheless ashes. 
Let us here pause awhile to create in the reader's 
mind an idea with which he is perhaps not yet 
familiar—an idea of the combustibility of iron. 
Every body knows that candles and coal and wood, 
and many other things ordinarily termed com- 
bustibles, will burn, but every body does not yet 
know that a piece of iron will in like manner 
burn, even though they may have seen the opera- 
tion performed. 

Although the heating of a piece of iron in a 
smith’s forge is the instance we have chosen, yet 
there are far commoner examples than this. Is 
the circumstance not quite familiar to most of us, 
that a fire-poker becomes after the lapse of time 
considerably diminished in size? and do we not 
even in common language say that the poker has 
burned away! The expression is not figurative, 
it is real; in point of fact, iron is a combustible 
body, and so, under peculiar circumstances, is 
every other metal, not even gold being an excep- 
tion to the rule. Perhaps the reader will like to 
witness a rather more decided case of iron com- 
bustion than any of those we have already cited. 


Well, his desires can be gratified with much ease. 
If a very fine sewing needle be stuck by means 
of its eye extremity in a piece of cork, and its 
point inserted into the flame of a candle, the point 
will take fire, and dart off sparks in every direc- 


tion. Presently, however, for some reason not 
yet evident, although it will be soon, the needle 
ceases to burn, and now it is time for us to pause, 
and reflect on what we have seen. The very fact 
that iron burns under ordinary circumstances, yet 
does not burn well, demonstrates the beauty of 
that provision by which the Almighty has render- 
ed the metal iron adapted to our wants. Sup- 
posing it were so constituted as not merely to 
burn, but to burn well in the ordinary manner of 
combustibles, then we at once see that the metal 
iron might as well have not existed for aught of 
service it would have been to man. Who would 
be thoughtless enough to build fire-stoves of wood ! 
or to make tongs and pokers and shovels of wood? 
It is evident such instruments never could be used 
for their appropriate purposes. They wouid take 
fire, and burn, dissipated for the most part into 
invisible fleeting gases, but leaving a little, a very 
little, ashes. Well, if iron had been capable of 
bnrning 4 little more readily than it does, then we 
could no more have formed fire-tongs and shovels 
and grates and pokers of iron than we now can 
of wood. All this is evident ; but a very wonder- 
ful fact remains to be told. Although burning 
wood is dissipated for the most part into gases 
and smoke, leaving but very little ashes, yet iron 





when burned yields no gas or smoke, but is con- 
verted entirely into ashes ; and still more wonder- 
ful to relate, the ashes weigh more than the orig- 
inal iron, so that twenty-eight pounds of iron 
yield after combustion no less than thirty-three 
pounds of ashes. See what a beautiful provision 
of nature this circumstance makes known to us. 
It appears that wood and coal and coke, and every 
other variety of fuel commonly used by mankind, 
would have been totally unadapted to our uses, 
if provision had not been made relative to the 
quantity of their resulting ashes. Thus, suppose 
for an instant that every twenty-eight pounds of 
coals had been so constituted that they must have 
yielded thirty-three of ashes, it follows that in 
process of time we could no longer have employ- 
ed coal as fuel. The constant necessity for clear- 
ing away so vast an amount of ashes would have 
been too much for us. The vicinity of man’s 
dwelling-places would be disfigured by enormous 
heaps of unsightly cinders. But the mere embar- 
rassment connected with the presence of such a 
material where not required is not the only disad- 
vantage that would ensue. Providence has so ar- 
ranged matters, that the ashes of wood and coals, 
and perhaps of all other bodies commonly employ- 
ed by man as articles of fuel, shall be advantage- 
ous to man’s future wants. Thus, for instance, 
supposing wood to be the combustible under con- 
sideration, the resulting ashes are for the most 
part a mixture of various substances which are 
soluble in water, and which being dissolved by 
rain, prove advantageous to the growth of plants. 
Of this kind is potash, a substance not only useful 
as a manure, but employed in the manufacture of 
soap and numerous other articles. All the potash 
sold in shops was originally produced from wood- 
ashes ; and in certain places, where soap is dear, 
water that has been poured over wood-ashes and 
has extracted the potash is used as a substitute. 

At this period of our description, the reader may 
as well perform an experiment. It will require 
no costly apparatus, and will teach an important 
fact ; therefore, although not of a very showy 
character, the experiment will not be devoid of 
interest. Taking a portion of actually pure water 
—that is to say, distilled water—the young ex- 
perimentalist may pour it into a watch-glass, and, 
placing the watch-glass in a heated oven, the 
whole may be allowed to remain until perfectly 
dry. These directions being attended to, it will 
be found, at the expiration of a certain time—de- 
pendent on the quantity of water used, the degree 
of heat employed, and some other considerations 
—that the watch-glass is not only perfectly dry, 
but also quite clean and unsoiled ; in other words, 
that all the water has been driven off in the form 
of steam. But ifthe experiment be repeated with 
water that has been allowed to come in contact 
with wood-ashes, and from which the ashes have 
been allowed to deposit, then the watch-glass will 
contain a portion—a small portion it is truae—of 
white solid matter, which, int general terms, may 
be called “ potash ;” and in this way potash, sold 
in commerce under the name of pearlash, is actu- 
ally made on the large scale. 
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Now if, instead of the ashes of wood, the reader 
take some of the ashes, or “‘ oxide,” of iron col- 
lected at a smith’s forge, he will find that water 
dissolves no portion of them, supposing them to 
be free from admixture with every other substance ; 
whence it appears that, if the Creator had so will- 
ed it that iron should be our fuel, we should have 
been met with another impediment. At present 
the substances employed by us as fuel are so con- 
stituted, that they shall minister to some further 
use ; that they shall aid us in some manufacture, 
or fertilize our gardens and fields ; that they shall, 
for the most part, be capable of solution by rains 
and floods, and not inconvenience us by their ac- 
cumulation. Circumstances are very different with 
the ashes of iron. Once generated, they are, so 
to speak, permanent. They can not dissolve, or 
melt away. They confer no benefit in any shape ; 
neither fertilizing our ground, nor yielding us val- 
uable results. How different is it with ordinary 
combustibles! As regards them, God has so ar- 
ranged matters that the act of burning, instead of 
merely serving to evolve heat, shall be attended 
with all manner of secondary benefits. In the 
first place, the extent of burning power is so reg- 
ulated that it never (under the guidance of pru- 
dent people) becomes unmanageable ; in the sec- 
ond place, the results of combustion are products 
not only useful to man, but endowed with such 
natures that they can not accumulate in unman- 
ageable quantities. The materials of a billet of 
wood, consumed to-day, may, to-morrow, form a 
part of a living tree or animal—a portion, it may 
be, of ourselves! The world’s economy is so ar- 


ranged that no element concerned in the ordinary 


process of combustion ever lies idle. As a pru- 
dent merchant never locks up his capital in a 
strong box, but keeps it continually moving— 
buying here, selling there, that his riches may 
increase—so, in the economy of combustion, do 
we find it with the elements concerned. If iron 
had been our combustible, then, once burned, it 
would have lain idle so far as relates to the ordi- 
nary scheme of the world's economy. 
of comparison to money lying idle in a strong 
box ; whereas, with wood, coal, and all ordinary 
combustibles, the production of ashes, so far from 
being a final operation, is only a middle stage 
toward thousands of new developments. Thus 
flowers will to-morrow spring up, and blossoms 
shoot forth, and animals grow, nourished directly 
or indirectly by the ashes of to-day ! 

Perhaps iron, the instance of extraordinary 
combustion chosen for our theme, may have be- 


gotten ideas of this function which the reader did | 
not before possess; but it is so far from being the 


only material that we might have chosen for this 
purpose, that even at random we might have 
glanced our eye over the elements of nature, and 
shown that the few materials designed for us by 
the Almighty as sources of heat are really the 
only ones that could be employed ; and, although 
man by availing himself of scientific aids can suc- 
ceed in developing results which in the ordinary 
course of nature do not take place, yet, for some 
reason or other, they are totally unadapted to the 
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necessities of man’s existence. All metals are 
combustible ; two so exceedingly combustible, 
that they take fire when thrown into water, or 
upon ice. Others there are which burn imme- 
diately on coming into contact with the air ; but 
no metal will serve the ordinary purposes of fucl 
for man. Some, like iron, yield ashes, which, 
though not poisonous, would in process of time 
convert the world’s surface iffto a barren heap of 
cinders ; others yield as the result of their com- 
bustion substances so terribly poisonous, that did 
no other bar to their use exist, this circumstance 
would be sufficient. Of the latter kind is arsenic. 
Zine is another metal which burns with remark- 
able facility, and, like iron, its ashes weigh heavier 
than the metal burned. The combustion of zinc 
may be very easily accomplished without the aid 
of any apparatus whatever. The reader has only 
to send to the first zinc plate worker resident in 
his neighborhood for some zinc shavings, or smali 
strips of that metal resembling the paper clippings 
wherewith grates are ornamented in summer, and 
he may readily satisfy himself as to the combust- 
ibility of zinc. Shavings of this metal can be 
lighted in the flame of a candle with the readi- 
ness of ordinary paper, and they will continue to 
burn until all are gone, nothing but a white pow- 
der remaining. One very important circumstance 
relative to this instance of combustion remains 
to be mentioned. Although zinc in the condi- 
tion of very fine shavings readily takes fire and 
burns, yet zinc in thick pieces will not; and 
this remark equally applies to several other 
metals. Lead, which apparently is one of the 
most incombustible substances in nature, admits 
of being reduced to so fine a powder that it takes 
fire immediately on coming into contact with the 
atmosphere. 





THE LOST ISLAND. 
T was generally believed by the inhabitants of 
Zamia that they were descended from Doric 
ancestors, who had originally left the shores of 
the Peloponnesus, and peopled their island. 
Beyond this vague and uncertain tradition their 
knowledge on the subject did not extend. Cer- 
tain it is, that the emigrants must have forsaken 
their home at a most remote time, when Barba- 
rism reigned supreme even over that favored land 
of Science and Art. 

The period of which I write was in the seven 
hundred and fiftieth year of the Christian era. 
Then, among all the fifteen thousand inhabitants 
of Zamia, there was but litt!e trace of the intel- 
lectuality of the Grecian race, or of that superior 
personal beauty for which it was renowned. 
Civilization had not crossed the rocky barriers 
of this island state, and through the darkness 
that pervaded its moral atmosphere, it does not 
appear that a single spark of Christianity ever 
forced its way. 

It seems, however, that public worship was 
confined to one Omnipotent God. That stupen- 
dous fabric of Pantheism, which Athenian inge- 
nuity had reared, was not recognized here. At 
least no record remains whereby we can infer 
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that the people of Zamia knelt at any other 
shrine than that of the Olympian Zeus 

The island was not unknown to ancient histo- 
rians and geographers, for Herodotus mentions 
it as having once been a penal settlement, or 
rather, a place of exile for parties convicted of 
light and unimportant offenses. Its name is 
probably a corruption of Znuia—a term used by 
the Greeks to signify punishment, in a general as 
well as in a particular sense. 

Be this as it may, the island subsequently 
known as Zamia lay scme eighteen leagues dis- 
tant from the southern coast of Messenia. From 
the north itelooked upon the Ionian, and from 
the south upon the Mediterranean Sea; and, of 
an oblong shape, contained about one hundred 
and four square miles. It was an extremely 
fertile and beautiful island, producing wine and 
oil in abundance, but more especially famed for 
the purity of the marble discovered in its quarries. 

Polybius, who wrote three hundred years after 
Herodotus, alludes briefly to its existence. He 
ignores the fact of its ever having been a place 
of banishment, and calls it a very flourishing 
Greek colony. 

But we must come down to Strabo for more 
tangible and reliable information. That cele- 
brated geographer, after describing the locality 
and general appearance of Zamia, proceeds to 
say: ‘“‘The city, which is situated almost in the 
centre of the island, and which contains prob- 
ably some ten thousand inhabitants, glories in 
the renowned and ancient name of Argos. It is 


surrounded by a massive wall, built of huge po- 
lygonal shaped stones, fitted one into the other. 
The buildings consist of low wooden huts, and 


the streets are straggling and irregular. In their 
midst, on a slight elevation, in humble imitation 
of the Athenian Acropolis, stands the Temple of 
Zeus. Of Doric architecture, simple and ma- 
jestic in its style, and perfect in its proportions, 
it is the admiration of all, and looks a fitting sanc- 
tuary for the god of gods—a worthy tribute to 
his omnipotence.” ; 

The same writer adds that the laws against 
foreigners, or even against those who harbored 
foreigners of another faith, were very stringent, 
and this perhaps will account, as well for the ab- 
sence of all friendly communication between the 
island and the rest of the world, as for the de- 
generacy ofits inhabitants. 

Such was Zamia, her people, and her capital, 
as described by the ancients. I take up the 
thread of their history seven hundred years after 
Strabo wrote. 

Daring this long lapse of time nothing is 
known of the island. Satisfied we must be that 
the intellectual, the moral, and the physical de- 
cline among its inhabitants was unparalleled in 
the annals of nations. The population had not 
increased, nor was it diminished, but the race 
seemed to have dwindled into a deformed and 
stunted species, upon whose countenances Na- 
ture had branded her curse. 

The appearance of the city was still almost 
the same as Strabo has described it. Of a circu- 
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lar shape, it was surrounded by the same im- 
pregnable walls—specimens of which may be 
seen to this day in parts of the Peloponnesus. 
Low, miserable-looking houses were grouped 
round the Acropolis, which rose in the centre— 
its surface forming a large level square, at the 
eastern extremity of which stood the Temple of 
Zeus. Now, the stately edifice looked gray and 
hoary with antiquity, for it had- successfully 
battled with the storms of a thousand winters. 
Marble columns—the order of their architecture 
distinguished by the thickness and rapid diminu- 
tion of the shaft, and by the massiveness and 
simplicity of the capital—surrounded (he entire 
structure. They supported a plain architrave and 
a frieze ornamented with triglyphs. In the 
vacant spaces between the triglyphs, there were 
sculptures in high relief, representing the gods 
and ancient heroes in various mythological de- 
signs. These sculptures were bold but rude, 
bearing traces of the earlier schools of Grecian 
art, and were devoid of that grace and ideal 
beauty which had long ere this been attained in 
all their splendid perfection. 

Doric col or ted the interior as well 
as the exterior of the Temple, which, after the 
usual manner, was divided into vestibule and 
cella. In the centre stood a colossal statue of 
the immortal Jove. The same coarseness was 
displayed in the formation of the figure that has 
been noticed in the sculptures on the frieze with- 
out. But still, it was a grand piece of workman- 
ship—a noble specimen of ancient art. It did 
not lack majesty, and the sensualism stamped 
upon its features only gave a life, a truth, a reality 
to the image of Heathendom’s greatest god. 

Fror: the scanty information afforded us, we 
must infer that the history, the people, even the 
name of Zamia were almost unknown to the 
world beyond; and this, together with its ap- 
palling fate, shrouded as it is in mystery, have 
caused its existence to be doubted, or altogether 
disbelieved to-day. 

* ” * 





> * * * 

According to modern computation of time, it 
was the 6th of June, in the year of Christ seven 
hundred and fifty. 

That morning the rising sun crimsoned the 
Mediterranean. As he ascended, he shone like 
a ball of liquid fire through a dusky atmosphere. 
Heat—an oppressive, suffocating heat—hung 
broodingly over land and water. There was no 
ripple on the waves—there was no motion among 
the leaves—there was no trembling on the ten- 
derest blossom. Some secret influence weighed 
down and crippled the powers of body and soul 
—an undefined foreboding of evil darkened men’s 
minds. 

People rose wearily from a sleepless, unre- 
freshing rest, and eommenced their preparations 
for the observance of the Festival. For this was 
the day of Hilaskeia. Propitiatory sacrifices were 
to be offered to avert the anger of offended om- 
nipotence. 

They pressed forward to the square of the 
Acropolis, where the rites of their unholy faith 
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were to be celebrated. They looked eagerly to 
the ceremonies of the day, as to something that 
would rouse them from their languor. They 
seemed to revel prospectively in bloodshed, which 
would appease the wrath of their god. Never 
were they so determined, or so prepared, to carry 
out to the very last extreme their hell-begotten 
orgies. 

‘The fate ofthat people was even then forever 
sealed. Their doom was at hand. They might 
have read it in the face of high Heaven—in the 
face of inanimate nature. There was the still- 
ness before a tempest in the air; while the sun’s 
sullen, sultry redness told of impending destruc- 
tion. They seemed to feel this—such an unusual, 
such a profound silence reigned throughout the 
multitude. 

It was yet early, but the hour had come. Men, 
women, and children from all parts of the isl- 
and flocked to the city. Old men, tottering on 
the precipice of death, seemed to have spent 
their feeble energies in leaving their homes— 
never again to return. Infants in their mothers’ 
arms were rudely jostled in the throng. Every 
hearth had been left deserted, and the whole 
population of the island had relinquished for the 
nonce the protection of Penates, to do homage 
at the shrine of mightier gods. 

An altar had been raised in front of the Tem- 
ple, for the most important part of the day’s 
ceremonies were to be performed in open air. 
With the exception of a space kept vacant round 
this altar, the whole summit of the Acropolis was 
now thronged. The people stood silent in ex- 
pectation; and the city, gloomy and deserted, 
encircled them. Beyond, fields and vineyards 
stretched away on every side toward the sea, 
glimpses of which might be occasionally caught 
in the distance. To the east—immediately with- 
out and overlooking the city—rose a cone-like 
hill, called Olympus, after the god they were 
taught to worship. A fair picture! but far, far 
better, if, an inhospitable rock, this island had 
never drawn the wanderer to its shores. 

Clear the way for the priests and priestesses 
of Zeus—the god of gods! 

They come from the Temple—these priests 
and priestesses of Zeus—in long and stately 
procession, and the people press forward eagerly 
at their approach. It has been rumored that on 
this day human victims are to be offered up, and 
the curiosity of the multitude knows no bounds. 
They even venture within the sacred precincts of 
the altar itself. 

A difference will be noticed between the sac- 
Tificial rites of the people of Zamia and those of 
ether Hellenic tribes. Let it be said to the ever- 
lasting honor of the Greeks, that, unlike most 
heathen nations, they seldom offered up human 
victims to their gods, though they have been ac- 
cused of the crime by some of the early Christian 
writers. In later ages only, when the country 
had relapsed into a semi-barbarous state, and the 
ancient glory of Hellas had departed, if at all, 
can this guilt be laid at their door. The sole 
authenticated instance we have of such an in- 





human practice, is that recorded by Plutarch, 
where Themistocles is said to have offered up 
some captives, in order to procure the assistance 
of the gods in the war with Persia. There is 
another, on the authority of Homer, who asserts 
that Achilles sacrificed twelve Trojan captives at 
the funeral of Patroclus. But this should be re- 
ceived with caution. 

We are unable, however, to realize events that 
might or might not have occurred at so remote a 
period, and turn with a sickening shudder to the 
atrocities of more modern times. 

They come from the Temple—these priests 
and priestesses of Jupiter—arrayeg in all the 
gorgeous drapery of their office. Their purple 
clothing hangs loosely about them—their feet are 
bare—and their heads are encircled with wreaths 
and garlands. 

Robed in white, and decorated with evergreens, 
the victims are now brought forward. A cord 
has been passed round the waist of either, and 
by it they are led unresisting along. There is a 
strange contrast in their appearance—one, an 
old man, bent down by the weight of years—the 
other, a girl on the threshold of womanhood. 
Fairer far than the maidens of this island, she 
comes from a distant land. The name of her 
home is unknown—or, if known, would sound 
harsh and unfamiliar to these southern ears. 
Father and daughter, they are to die—to die a 
martyr’s death. They look calm and self-pos- 
sessed—they do not seem to fear, for with them 
the bitterness of death has passed. It is said 
that they belong to a hostile faith—that they are 
called Christians. They speak little, but what 
they do say is not understood, for it is in a for- 
eign tongue. Whence they come, or by what 
disastrous fate their lot has been cast upon this 
island, none know, and none care to inquire. It 
is sufficient for the people to learn that a fitting 
sacrifice will this day be offered up to propitiate 
the Celestial Jove. 

The procession has passed on. Priests and 
priestesses are now grouped round the altar. 
They have besprinkled the people with holy wa- 
ter. Prayers and incantations have been mutter- 
ed—the cups have been crowned with the purest 
witle—the libations of drink are concluded, and 
all is ready for the sacrifice. 

The old man is to die first. 


He is laid upon 
the altar—his head bent back, and his throat 


turned upward, ready to receive the blow. He 
makes no sign of resistance. It is a breathless 
moment of suspense for the crowd. The offici- 
ating priest has raised the knife—it descends— 
and from the gaping wound inflicted the blood 
comes rushing out and crimsons the altar. The 
limbs of the victim are fearfully convulsed in the 
agonies of death. 

Yet iook! He rears himself up with a last 
superhuman effort, and stands: upon the altar. 
The priests shrink back in affright, for the old 
man’s eyes glare wildly, and his arms are thrown 
aloft in a menacing attitude. His lips move as 
though about to speak—it seems as if some fear- 
ful imprecation was struggling for utterance. But 
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the blood comes oozing and bubbling forth, and 
the power of speech passes away. 

It was but a momentary spasm—a precursor 
of death. A film is over his eyes now, and he 
gropes with his arms, like a man stricken with 
blindness, seeking for some familiar object on 
which to lay his hands. 

Now he sinks down, and makes once more a 
faint, wavering, uncertain motion to rise. It is 
in vain, for the tide of life is on the ebb; and, as 
it trembles on that mysterious turning-point be- 
tween Time and Eternity, a murmur, and then a 
loud prolonged shout of triumph from the assem- 
bled spectators announce that the sacrifice is com- 

lete ! 
: Hark! The voices of the multitude are hush- 
ed, but the echoes have taken up the shout. Hark! 
a distant roar, like the sound of many waters. 
What can it mean? they mutter one to another. 

But stay. There is another victim. A desire 
for blood has been roused, and the eager eyes of 
the crowd are still expectant—their appetites have 
not been glutted yet. 

The sacrifice! The sacrifice! It occupies all 
their thoughts. They can think of nothing else. 
In their frenzied excitement they know not that 
wrath has gone out from the presence of a greater 
God than him whom they have been wont to 
worship. A dry scorching wind has sprung up 
—a strange unaccountable wind, that carries with 
it no life, no health, no animation to exhausted 
nature. It increases, but they heed it not. The 


sun grows dim and sickly, but they see it not. 


Their voices are raised in a frantic shout, as the 
last victim is brought forth, and, in her white 
garments, is laid upon the altar. Again the up- 
lifted knife—again the fierce unrelenting counte- 
nance of the murdercr—again the calm, resigned, 
and deathlike countenance of the unresisting vic- 
tim pass away like some hideous dream. There 
is heard a shriek of untold agony—there is scen 
a quivering of the body as the knife enters the 
flesh—a gasping, a struggling—a fearful spas- 
modic struggling—and then the triumphant shout 
of the multitude proclaims the presence of Death! 

But loud, loud, loud over that shout—Hark ! 
again the roar of waters ! 

What is it? Far from the sea, what means 
this sound of waves, rushing and rising riotously 
one over the other! I can hear them froth, and 
foam, and surge, and break, as though I were 
tossed about in their very midst ! 

Thus they looked inquiringly, but spoke not. 
Some charm seemed to have paralyzed their 
tongues now. The excitement of the sacrifice 
was over, and they stood spell-bound. 

The priests paused, and were unable to per- 
form the concluding rights of the ceremony. They 
retreated in dismay to the Temple, and left the 
yet bleeding body of their victim upon the high 
altar. 

Only one hour had elapsed since noon, and yet 
it grew dark and darker. There was a great con- 
fasion, and a hurrying to and fro in the throng. 
The entire mass seemed swayed by some mys- 
terious agency. People strove to separate them- 





selves from the multitude, and get without the 
city, for they wanted breathing room. Wild 
rumors too, began to pass from mouth to mouth, 
foreshadowing, at first indefinitely, some great 
misfortune. And then, amidst the increasing 
darkness, faces paled to a ghastly pallor, as, sim- 
ultaneously from a thousand voices, a loud cry is 
suddenly rung out, ‘“‘The sea has broken through 
its barriers and is bursting over the island. The 
sea! The sea is upon us!” 

Increased darkness, and a fierce, feverish wind, 
that comes hissing through the atmosphere with 
the scorching air of a furnace. Loud, and louder 
still—like earthquake shocks—-the noise of con- 
tending elements breaks upon the ear. 

Come, come to the top of yon hill without the 
eastern gate of the city, whither the more cour- 
ageous are flocking, and learn somewhat of this 
awful catastrophe. Along the streets you meet 
groups of terror-stricken citizens, hastening they 
scarcely know whither. They know not where 
to turn for safety. They endeavor, but in vain, 
to shake off the stifling feeling of suffocation with 
which they are oppressed. On reaching the sum- 
mit of the hill masses of human beings may be 
discerned around its base groping their way in 
the pitchy blackness. The roar here is terrific. 
Beyond, and around in every direction—but at 
uncertain distances—a dim, shadowy, phosphoric 
light may be seen dancing madly about. It comes 
from the water. The waves have encircled you. 
They are whirling round, and round, and round 
in a vortex, and you feel that they draw nearer 
at every sweep. They rise, moreover, at times, 
to a towering height, and you fancy that each 
succeeding one is destined to fling its huge body 
over the city, and bury all beneath its weight. 
But no such hasty and merciful annihilation is 
at hand. 

The vast multitude know now that they are in 
the midst of a maelstrom—a mighty maelstrom— 
that must sooner or later ingulf their island and 
themselves. They are stupefied—partly with ter- 
ror, and partly with astoni ble to com- 
prehend this mysterious convulsion of nature. 

Anon strange illuminations—for they are more 
prolonged than ordinary lightnings—are seen to 
flash across the face of heaven, and open up a 
scene unparalleled in its sublimity. Turn to- 
ward the city—the central point of attraction. 
Its small, insignificant houses cam scarcely be 
discerned; but, gloomily and grandly, the ‘Tem 
ple rises up from their midst. The lightning 
plays around the sculptured summits of its pil- 
lars, and makes them stand out boldly against 
the trebly blackened sky beyond. It only wears 
an appearance of unaltered, majestic serenity; it 
only stands unchanged amidst the surrounding 
wreck. 

Above, the sky has assumed a wild and fearful 
aspect. The clouds are riven and torn into shreds, 
for it seems as if the very winds are opposed one 
against the other in deadly strife. And the in- 
furiated waters, rising higher and higher, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, are leveling hills, filling 
up valleys, hurling down huts, and destroying 
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villages in their progress. Darkness again shuts 
out this fearful sight, and the terrified people 
flock back to the city. Its streets are once more 
thronged, and the King of Terrors stalks about 
stamping his image upon every face. 

Helpless and mute they instinctively hasten 
toward the Temple of Zeus. The place where 
erst the sacred rites were celebrated is once more 
filled—filled with people in whom a great change 
has been wrought. But an hour since their eyes 
were glutted with the revolting sight of human 
sacrifice, and, with their senses reeling under the 
excitement, they shouted in impious triumph. 
Now, in the thick darkness, they are uncon- 
sciously treading on the very spot where the 
crime has been perpetrated, and are trampling on 
the body of their victim. Now the sound of hu- 
man voices is either hushed, or, when heard, is 
almost unnatural in its accents of terror and de- 
spair. 

All those who had fled in the direction of their 
homes, at the first moment of alarm, are forced 
to return. On every side the waters had encom- 
passed them, and the spray, that fell in showers 
over the city, told of a fast approaching destruc- 
tion. The outskirts of the city have already been 
swept away. 

Even the superstitions of their faith are flung 
aside. They burst into and fill the sacred edifice, 
as if it could afford them protection. They cling 
to the statue of Jove imploring its aid; but, alas! 
the lightning that plays around that immortal 
head only betrays an angry scowl upon its face. 
The majesty but not the mercy of a god is writ- 
tenthere. The high altar is desecrated, and the 
rich ornaments of gold, and silver, and sculptured 
marble are torn from their places to make room 
for the maddened throng. They became so firm- 
ly wedged in, so knit together, that it was impos- 
sible for any one man who had entered to return. 

Many crowd outside, endeavoring, if it were 
possible, to touch the Doric pillars of the Temple, 
in the fancied hope that they might yet be saved. 

Can it be credited that all this happened in an 
age when civilized Europe acknowledged the truth 
of the Christian’s faith, and bowed down before 
the Christian’s only God? Yet so it was. 

Loud and louder roared the sea as it swept 
with terrific rapidity round the doomed city. As 
the area of the vortex diminished that rapidity in- 
ereased. Many houses had been carried away, 
and by the mysterious light emitted from the 
foam the people could partially see the fearful 
destruction going on, and feel, in advance, all the 
horrors of the death that inevitably awaited them. 

It was nearly midnight now, and for long hours 
they had endured this suspense, this torture, this 
despair. How many during this time died through 
fear or by suffocation, or how many fell from the 
violence of their fellow-sufferers, may never be 
disclosed. True it is that the weaker sex, the 


sick, and the aged were trampled down and de- 
stroyed, and that the frantic multitude finally 
turned their hands on each other in foul unearth- 
ly murder. ‘ 
Reason had at last left them to their own mad- 








dened, unrestrained passions. The sacrifice, the 
previous excitement of the day, and the fear of 
impending death, combined t6 drive them into the 
wildest insanity. They knew no longer what 
they did. The scene had become a Pandemo- 
nium, not of men, but of infuriated demons. 

From this description the writer naturally 
shrinks, and I only venture to give a few feeble 
outlines, and leave them to be filled up by the 
imagination. 

A fearful sight is it, at any time, to witness 
man engaged in combat with his fellow; but 
how much more fearful was this! Shut up in 
that heathen temple, unable to extricate them- 
selves, bent only upon murder—Death encircling 
them without—Death at work within—amidst 
demoniac yells, rising above the roar of approach- 
ing waters—and, brooding over all, a pitchy dark- 
ness, occasionally dispersed by flashes of vivid 
lightning that revealed for a moment the scene 
of carnage. The combat was all the more ter- 
ible because the combatants were unarmed, and 
the cries of the dying could be distinguished by 
their prolonged, unearthly, convulsive shrieks. 
What a spectacle! A multitude maddened with 
fear—hemmed in by destruction—unable to es- 
cape—hoping for nothing, seeking for nothing, 
desiring nothing but the death of each other—an 
uncontrolled multitude of frenzied, raving mani- 
acs! It was a tragedy enacted on this earth 
that rivaled the terrors of a very hell! 

I must pause. That last flash of lightning re- 
veals too much horror. It reveals men, women, 
and children trampled down remorselessly, furi- 
ously. It reveals the survivors still struggling 
faintly, locked inseparably together in a deathly 
embrace. It reveals the agonized expression of 
their faces, which bear now but little trace of hu- 
manity. It reveals their hands stretched wildly, 
frantically, but helplessly, upward. Ah! Let 
darkness come again ! 

The waters approach nearer—nearer—nearer. 
As the circle of the mighty maelstrom decreases, 
its velocity augments. The city, the last rem- 
nant of Zamia, is fast disappearing. Nothing re- 
mains but the mass of people thronging in and 
around the Temple ; and that Temple still looms 
grandly through the mist and darkness. Now 
the lightning flashes and plays upon its sculptured 
friezes. It stands alone amidst that wreck, and 
looks proud, gloomy, defiant, gorgeous, sublime 
—ay, sublime even as the storm itself! What 
wonder that they sought its sacred shadow for 
protection ! 

The waters approach nearer—nearer—nearer. 
The waves have at last reached the duilding, and, 
sweeping round its walls, hurry away a thousand 
victims. Amidst their roar, the cry of human suf- 
fering is drowned. 

Within, there is a pause, and Murder holds 
back its bloody hand. The people seemed start- 
led into reason—their storm of passion and frenzy 
is mysteriously calmed before the approach of Je- 
hovah’s mightier wrath. Again the lightning 
flashes forth, and, illuminating every feature, be- 
trays a ghastly array of countenances with eyes 
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glaring wildly upward. A colossal wave rises, 
and hangs suspended over the proud building. 
It totters—it falls—it breaks down arches, archi- 
traves, pillars, anddome. They offer but a feeble 
resistance to its power. The sound of that crash 
might be heard miles, miles away, above the bel- 
lowing of the tempest. Another sweep of the 
maelstrom, and all, all are ingulfed—the people, 
their Temple, their city, their island are lost— 
Zamia is blotted out of existence, and the Book 
of her History is forever closed ! 

Every trace of the storm had passed away the 
next morning. The waves rolled calmly and 
lazily along, perhaps with a mightier swell than 
usual, but there was not a wreck upon their sur- 
face to tell that beneath them a fair, and but yes- 
terday a thickly-populated, “sland lay buried. 

For a long time the fact c* its disappearance 
from the face of creation seeme to be unknown. 
It might be that the mariner cou!d not account 
for missing his landmarks, and at first believed 
that his own calculations were at fault. But 
when years elapsed, and no trace of Zamia or its 
inhabitants could be discovered—when their fate 
was established beyond all doubt—the remem- 
brance of this Heathen Island, as it was called, 
began to be regarded with superstitious awe. 
Little communication had ever existed between 
it and the rest of the world, and in those days, 
when geographical science was unstudied, none 
cared to inquire into the cause of its mysterious 
destruction. 

Thus it was that Zamia was forgotten. Yet 
among the fishermen who frequent the Ionian 
Sea, from the shores of Italy to those of Greece, 
a vague tradition of the event I have recorded 
still exists; and at the mere mention of “ The 
Lost Island” the sailor to this day devoutly cross- 
es himself. 

Thirty years ago, a French company undertook 
to retrieve some of Zamia’s relics from the sea, 
wherein they had lain entombed for nearly eleven 
centuries. 

A ship was freighted for the express purpose, 
and started from Marseilles, but returned without 
effectirlg the object in view. Whether these par- 
ties were unable to discover the precise locality 
of the island, or whether, from its depth, it was 
found to be beyond reach, I have not been able 
to learn. I only know that such a scheme was 
conceived, and that an energetic attempt was 
made to carry it out. 

The enterprise was a complete failure. 


A DAY IN A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
MONG the numerous charitable institutions 
founded by the benevolence of our City and 
State, we know of none of which New York can 
be more justly proud than the Lunatic Asylum on 
Blackwell's Island. The building is situated on 
the north side of the island, and is about six miles 
distant from the City Hall. It is the property of 
the City, and was established exclusively for the 
support and treatment of those lunatics whose 
friends are unable to pay for the superior accom- 
modations of a private asylum. The location is 








admirably adapted to the purpose for which it was 
selected, the only objection to it being the want 
of sufficient land for the employment of “ the 
patients,” as its inmates are termed, in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and other healthful work, so 
necessary for persons in their condition. The 
population of the institution is between six and 
seven hundred, among whom are natives of almost 
every part of the world. This, however, is more 
than it was originally intended to accommodate, 
and it is therefore desirable that it should be en- 
larged to meet the constantly-increasing demands 
upon its means. Excellent taste is displayed in 
the manner in which the surrounding grounds are 
laid out, and the highest cultivation is exhibited 
in the quality of their products. Those who are 
not employed at this kind of work, or occupied 
in the Asylum, are allowed to saunter through 
the walks or recline under the shade trees with 
which this part of the island abounds. The vis- 
itor at once recognizes among these out-door pa- 
tients two distinct classes—the gay and the mel- 
ancholy ; the one characterized by the greatest 
hilarity and apparent happiness, and the other by 
the deepest despondency and inaction. 

Before entering the building the eye is attract- 
ed by the fine proportions and elegant appearance 
of the exterior. The main building, in which are 
the rooms of the principal officers, is constructed 
of granite. It is built in the form of an octagon. 
having a diameter of 90 feet. Two wings, con- 
structed of the same material, extend from it at 
right angles to each other, the length of both being 
490 feet. One wing is occupied exch ively by 
male, and the other by female patients. ney are 
each three stories in height, and running through 
the entire length are three corridors, or halls, in 
which the inmates are allowed to take exercise at 
stated intervals duringtheday. Opening into these 
halls are the rooms occupied by the patients as 
sleeping apartments, and the visitor, as he pauses 
on the landing of the splendid staircase that winds 
from the ground to the cupola in the centre of the 
octagon, is at once struck by the general order 
and neatness which prevail. There is but little 
commingling of the patients, each being apparent- 
ly too much absorbed in his own affairs to attend 
to those of his neighbors. If one is listening te 
the delusions of another, great patience and for- 
bearance are manifested, unless there be a clash- 
ing of insane views, when toleration is at an end, 
and a scene of confusion ensues. Kings quar- 
rel here as well as in the great world outside, 
aristocratic pretensions clash, and rival philoso- 
phers disagree. There is enough imagination 
among them to-make the fortune of a romancer, 
and we doubt if even Mrs. Radcliffe or Monk 
Lewis ever exceeded them in exaggerated fancy 
or marvelous invention. Some believe that they 
are in possession of untold wealth, gigantic 
strength, incredible swiftness, and other desira- 
ble endowments, but imagine that ‘they are de- 
prived of the use of them by some power or agency 
over which they have no control. A lady of tall 
and commanding appearance met us near the door 
of one of the halls, and solicited our assistance in 
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obtaining ninety millions of dollars which were 
wrongfully withheld from her, and which are at 
present secreted in the sacristy of a church in 
Cincinnati. Her reasoning was quite cogent, 
and the inducements which she held forth for the 
successful prosecution of her claims were such as 
might tempt the cupidity of the most avaricious 
lawyer. She promised a commission of 334 per 
cent. on the whole amount, besides furnishing all 
the necessary evidences of title, and free tickets 
over the railroad to the place where the treasures 
were concealed. The asylum she regards as a 
large central telegraph office, and she is constant- 
ly occupied in attending to its management, and 
the transmission of intelligence to all parts of the 
country. Communications are often received by 
her, informing her of the various devices taken by 
her enemies to prevent the recovery of her prop- 
erty. The agent who consents to undertake the 
ease can have the advantage of all the facilities 
presented by the telegraph, and her valuable ad- 
vice in addition. 

While she was telling us the story of her 
wrongs, and soliciting us to take an active inter- 
est in obtaining redress, we were addressed by a 
rival claimant to the property, who informed us 
that there was no truth in what we had just heard, 
and that she was the rightful owner of the ninety 
millions. 

‘It is all false ; she has no property,” she ex- 
claimed ; “ itis all mine ; I own every thing—the 
gold mines, the tea plantations—all, all are mine. 
She is nobody; she is crazy. I am the Queen; 
I am the Union; it is all mine! mine! mine!” 

The speaker was about seventy years old, but 
her eye had not been dimmed by age, and every 
sentence she uttered was rendered peculiarly im- 
pressive by her looks and strong gesticulations. 
She told us she had been sent to school in this 
building for the purpose of completing her educa- 
tion, and that, much against her wishes, the place 
had been changed from a boarding-school to a 
common boarding-house. _ 

Another, with a smiling face, and an expres- 
sion of pity for the delusion under which she la- 
bored, said, “Is it not funny that she should be- 
lieve all this nonsense? But she does not know 
who J am” (with a low and by no means un- 
graceful courtesy). ‘I am the Queen, and these 
are all my attendants.” Before she could proceed 
further with her history, she was interrupted by 
another patient, who addressed Dr. Ranney in a 
business-like manner about the condition of the 
institution and its inmates. She was a staid, ma- 
tronly woman, and had we not been previously 
told that she was a patient, we should certainly 
have taken her for one of the attendants. Her 
manner and her conversation too would lead a 
stranger to believe that she was employed by 
the institution to administer to the wants of its 
inmates. The moment she perceived us she ap- 
proached, and after the usual remarks upon the 
weather, she commenced talking with Dr. Ran- 
hey in a most serious manner about the treatment 
of “the poor creatures,” as she called them, who 
were placed under her charge. 





“I have every thing, as you can see for your- 
self, Doctor,” said she, “ in the most perfect or- 
der ; and, as you know, it is the great object of 
my desires to have the poor creatures as comfort- 
able as their condition and circumstances will 
permit. Of course,” she continued, ‘it is not 
possible for people in their state of mind to be al- 
ways kept in order, and we must therefore make 
all allowances for them. They are sometimes” 
—and here she lowered her voice, as if appre- 
hensive that they might hear her—‘they are 
sometimes a little violent, but then we can not 
expect that people in their state of mind should 
act like us, who have got our reason and judg- 
ment perfect: Yes, all things considered, I think 
there is no cause for complaint. I have been here 
now over ten years, and I was never so well sat- 
isfied with the state of the institution as I am at 
present, and that is saying a great deal.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the Doctor, “‘ you are de- 
serving of credit for the admirable manner in 
which you perform your duties ; and we are much 
indebted for your kind care and treatment of those 
around you. We fully appreciate the important 
services you render to the institution, and we are 
grateful to you for all you have done.” 

“Thank you, Doctor,” she replied, ‘it shall 
always be my desire to deserve your approval 
and confidence. Good-morning, gentlemen ;”’ and 
so saying she left us with an air that seemed to 
say, ‘‘ What could they do without me in this 
establishment?” We watched her till she en- 
tered one of the sitting apartments at the end of 
the corridor, where we afterward found her look- 
ing over some work at which the women were 
employed. There was nothing whatever in her 
appearance or actions that would have led any 
one to imagine that she was not in complete pos- 
session of all her senses. Perfectly calm and 
self-possessed, when she was addressed she an- 
swered every question that was asked with re- 
markable promptness and accuracy, her only 
solicitude being the care and treatment of 
those who, as she believed, were confided to her 
charge. 

She had hardly left us when another patient 
introduced herself, and began to enlighten us in 
regard to the subject which occupied her mind. 
She believed that she was the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that her present 
abode was the White House at Washington. 
“Those people,” said she, referring to the in- 
mates, “have not a proper respect for my posi- 
tion and that of my husband; but they shall be 
made to know their proper place.” A few feet 
from the Presidentess we observed a young wo- 
man, of lady-like appearance, who seemed to take 
no interest in any thing about her, but whose 
whole attention appeared to be riveted on the 
passing vessels which could be seen from the 
window at which she stood. Her face had a 
melancholy expression, which too plainly told the 
cause of her insanity. Every day she took up 
her position by the window, in the hope of see- 
ing the long-expected vessel that was to convey 
her from the island, This was her sole occupa- 
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shrink from the observation which her sad tale 
excited; she was unconscious of every thing in 
the world save the creations of her own disor- 
dered mind ; the earth contained nothing for her 
but the swelling sails and the tapering masts of 


tion: she took no part in the conversation around | her alone of all her family, she can not be made 
her; she heeded not the visitors, and did not | conscious of her loss. 


Turning from her with a feeling of melancholy 


caused by her sorrowful story, our eyes met those 
of a beautiful child whose bright and happy coun- 
tenance seemed to exercise a cheerful influence 
|on all about her. The mother was brought to 


the vessel that was to bear her to her lover. Her | the Asylum about six months ago with the child 


tale was a melancholy one. The morning of her 


life was bright and unclouded ; but she had scarce- 
ly reached the age of fifteen when her father failed 
in business, and after struggling in vain to re- 
trieve his shattered fortune died, leaving his chil- 


dren to battle with the world. Her brother came | 


to this country, and obtained a situation in one 
of the Western States, and wrote to his two sis- 
ters to join him in his adopted home. Jouy, a 
celebrated French writer, says that the folly of 
woman, whether sane or insane, is traceable to 
two distinct causes—love or vanity; and in her 
case, it was the first of these that had driven rea- 
son from its throne. The separation from one 
she loved, brooded over amidst the wild solitude 
of the ocean, unhinged her mind; for there, on 
shipboard, she first manifested symptoms of in- 
sanity. The sight of a ship would excite her to 
madness; and, when passing one, it was found 
necessary to confine her; for she would try 
strength and subtlety, strain every nerve, use 
every wile to escape from those who guarded 
her, that she might fling herself into the sea, and 
so reach the passing vessel, which she believed 
would convey her to the beloved one. Many a 
miserable sufferer has crossed the Atlantic— 
many an instance of self-devotion has that ocean 
witnessed ; but we doubt if any misery could be 
greater, any love more unwavering, than that of 
the sister who tended and watched over her dur- 
ing her long and dreary voyage. 

In 1849 they landed in New York, and the 
first intelligence they received was that the brother 
whom they had come so far to see had died of 
cholera. The sister, though worn out by ac- 
cumulated griefs, and her health destroyed by 
constant labor and watching, worked on until she 
was able to work no longer. She had contrived 
with the scanty earnings she obtained by her 
needle, and by giving lessons in music and French, 
to support herself and her helpless charge, until 
finding herself no longer able to maintain her, 
she brought her to the Asylum, where she has 
remained ever since. The devoted sister died 
two years ago of consumption, and the afflicted 
creature whom we saw at the Institution is the 
only one left of the family. She not unfrequent- 
ly repeats the tale of hope deferred, and in a sad, 
plaintive tone of voice inquires of the attendants 
if her lover has come to take her with him to her 
own country. She believes that Queen Victoria 
has ordered a fleet expressly to convey her to her 
distant home; every hour she is expecting the 
arrival of her betrothed, and the boatmen, as they 
pass the island, may see her at one of the win- 
dows waving a handkerchief to the vessels as a 
signal of her residence. This is the absorbing 
idea of her mind; and although death has left 








in herarms. During the first few days she would 
not speak, but clung to her child as though her 
whole existence was centred in its being. At 
last the kindness of the attendants overcame her 
obstinacy ; she began to speak, entreating not to 
be sent away, and asserting that the babe in her 
arms was Jesus Christ. She still labors under 
this delusion, although she has greatly improved 
in her physical and mental condition, and will in 
a few months probably recover. 

Supposing that all we saw in the hall or cor- 
ridor were patients, a most ludicrous mistake oe- 
curred, which we will here describe for the bene- 
fit of those who may have a curiosity to see the 
interior of a lunatic asylum. Addressing one of 
the women who was walking about among the 
patients with the air of a person invested with 
some authority, we inquired as to her health, and 
shook hands with her, supposing that we were 
speaking to one of the patients. This opinion 
was strengthened when we saw her winking at 
another woman, and we left her wondering what 
was her particular hallucination. Upon asking 
Dr. Ranney, wefound that we had mistaken one 
of the attendants for a lunatic; this explained at 
once the cause of her winking at the other, who 
was also an attendant, and who evidently en- 
joyed the whole occurrence as a capital joke. 

We had as yet seen none of the violent cases, 
but before we left we had no complaint to make 
in regard to that particular. While we were 
passing through the wards, one of the patients 
came out and commenced abusing the Doctor 
with the virulence of a virago, called him by the 
most opprobrious epithets, and concluded by tell- 
ing him she would be glad to see him hung. She 
became so violent that the attendants were obliged 
to lock her up in her room, from which she con- 
tinued to pour forth a torrent of abuse till we 
left the place. 

Among the various delusions with which these 
poor creatures are afflicted, there appears to be 
none more prevalent than the belief that they are 
either related to some eminent person or that they 
are themselves celebrated. This is a delusion, 
however, which is not confined to the inmates of 
lunatic asylums. We had an opportunity of see- 
ing several who were thus afflicted before leaving 
the Institution. 

“When will Lord Bantyne call and see me? 
Has he not sent Mr. McCormick, his embassador, 
for me yet ?” impatiently inquired a woman about 
forty years of age, and of an appearance which 
certainly would not be called prepossessing. 

“I have waited here for years, and as yet I 
have received no intelligence of either Lord Ban- 
tyne or the Marquis of Ballina. The Queen will 
surely send some of my noble friends to visit me, 
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and have me conveyed from this place. Who 
says that I am not acquainted with the Earl of 
Derby! Don’t I know him and all his family ! 
Will they never come near me again? Tell them 
I am here, and that they must take me away with 
them. Won't you write to them?” she said in 
beseeching tones; ‘* write to them and let them 
know where I am.” 

This patient, we were informed, would sit on 
her chair for hours, and repeat over for the thou- 
sandth time the long list of her aristocratic con- 
nections and friends. She was firmly impressed 
with the idea that she was related to some noble 
family, and that her childhood was passed in the 
midst of wealth and luxury, but now all her friends 
had abandoned her. Still she never gave up the 
hope that they would relent, and would finally 
place her in the position she once occupied. Day 
after day she made the same inquiries of the at- 
tendants, who always gave her an answer which 
they believed would gratify her. Every night she 
retires to rest with the expectation of seeing on 
the morrow some of her titled acquaintances ; 
and although the morrow brings with it disap- 
pointment, she hopes on still, and will continue 
to hope till the advent of that morrow which shall 
end her life of misery. 

On arriving at the end of the corridor, we en- 
tered one of the apartments which is used by the 
inmates as a sitting-room. Here we found about 
a dozen of them assembled; some engaged at 
needle-work, and others in reading the newspapers 
of the day. They did not seem to be disturbed 


by our visit: but, with a very few exceptions, 


they werc rather pleased than otherwise. Two 
or threz, who were evidently the victims of that 
peculiur kind of insanity called melancholia, sat 
apari from the rest muttering some unintelligible 
jargon. Among these there was one in particu- 
lar who attracted our attention by her singular ap- 
pearance and the peculiarly harsh and unpleasant 
sound she made with her throat. She sat on a 
chair, with her feet resting upon one of the rails, 
and her body bent forward at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. Her head was sunk between 
her shoulders, and her face bore an expression of 
half-subdued terror. There she sat from morning 
till night, uttering a sound entirely unlike any 
thing earthly that we have ever heard. She raised 
her eyes to look at us as we entered; and then 
relapsing into her accustomed posture, she made 
the sound of which we have spoken. Opening 
her mouth, she cried, ““ Shoo—shoo—shoo!” in 
a tone of terror, as if frightened at some horrible 
object which she saw before her. We could not 
learn the cause of her insanity, but it was our 
opinion, from her appearance and her strange 
manner of acting, that she had actually been 
frightened out of her senses. 

While passing again through the corridor for 
the purpose of visiting that portion of the building 
which is set apart for the males, a girl about six- 
teen years of age came toward us, and looked up 
in the face of each with an idiotic smile that was 
melancholy to behold. Dr. Ranney patted her 
on the head, and calling her by name, asked if she 





jdid not know him; but she did not seem to un- 


derstand what he said, gazing at him with the 
same expression. ‘Don’t you remember me, 
Janey!” he said. “ Say Doctor.” 

She looked at him for a moment, and then re- 
peated the word after him with imperfect articu- 
lation ; but no ray of intelligence lighted up her 
features, nor did she appear to have any conscious- 
ness of what she said. She is a hopeless case of 
idiotcy ; for while the majority of the patients 
understand sometimes what they are doing, her 
mind seems to be utterly devoid of comprehen- 
sion. 

Passing from the female department, we en- 
tered that appropriated to the males, which, as 
we have already stated, is in another part of the 
building. Here we found the wards at either side 
of the corridor all open, and their occupants walk- 
ing up and down the hall, or intently gazing out 
of the windows at some objects of attraction. We 
had just entered, when one of the patients stepped 
forth from a group of which he was the centre, 
and in the most courteous style bade us welcome. 
He had at one time been in affluent circumstances, 
and even in his present condition you could ob- 
serve a certain refinement of manner, which dis- 
tinguished him from his associates. ‘‘ How are 
you, gentlemen?” saidhe. ‘ This is really pleas- 
ant weather. Visiting our institution, eh? Doc- 
tor,” he continued, addressing Dr. Ranney, ‘ how 
long am I to continue here? Have you written 
to my friends and informed them that my health 
is quite recovered, and I would leave my present 
dwelling 1” 

After assuring him that his desires would be 
attended to, and that he would be removed very 
soon, he appeared to be satisfied. On another 
occasion, however, he was not so easily quieted, 
and at last became very abusive, making use of 
the most opprobrious epithets to one of the offi- 
cers, and accusing him of theft and other crimes. 
“Yes, sir,” said he to this gentleman, when he 
had been told that his friends would be informed 
of his request—* yes, sir, you said that before, 
sir, and now I desire to let you know that I will 
not be imposed upon any longer, and that if I am 
not released from this place I will find a way to 
get out! I have been here longer than is requi- 
site for the good of my health ; and once for all, 
sir, I tell you I must be liberated.” He was as- 
sured by the officer that he would do every thing 
in his power to oblige him. But this only served 
to exasperate him still more, and he eventually 
worked himself into a perfect fury, without, how- 
ever, committing any act of violence on those 
about him. He had killed his wife because, as 
he alleged, she had sold his blood to a doctor, and 
he conceived the idea of destroying her in self- 
defense. This, with other proofs of his mental 
aberration, caused his removal to the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, from which he is always pleading to be lib- 
erated. 

One of the most interesting cases—if subjects of 
this description can be called interesting—is that 
of a man who is firmly impressed with the belief 
that he has discovered the real elizir vite for 
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which philosophers and alchemists have toiled in 
vain for centuries. 

He has named it Longevine ; and he says that 
one drop of it taken by a person who has attained 
the age of one hundred years will give him re- 
newed life for another century, at the termination 
of which a repetition of the dose will be attended 
with the same result. The great obstacle, how- 
ever, to the universal application of this wonder- 
ful discovery, is to be found in the fact that but 
very few live to the required age; and this he 
gives as a reason why it has not received that 
popularity to which he considers it justly entitled. 
He descants upon its virtues by the hour, and 
presents himself as another instance to prove that 
men of true genius are never thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the age in which they live. 

Sitting in gloomy isolation, we observed a man 
of almost gigantic proportions, with a strong leath- 
ern belt fastened around his waist, to which his 
hands were bound by cuffs of the same material. 
Among all the inmates of the Asylum there was 
none to whom the title of madman could be ap- 
plied with more justice than to him. He was a 
true personification of those madmen that we 
sometimes read of, but which we had supposed 
were long ago extinct. There was a mingled ex- 
pression of wildness and ungovernable passion in 
his eyes, and this, combined with large, coarse, 
brutal features, made him a truly terrible-looking 
being. He said nothing, but glared at us in a 
manner that was any thing but pleasant; so we 
left him in undisturbed possession, not caring to 
rouse one whose passions when excited are like 
the fierce rage of the volcano, threatening destruc- 
tion to every living thing within its compass. It 
seemed as if the other patients had an instinctive 
dread of him, for they all kept at a most respect- 
ful distance, although the manner in which his 
hands were fastened rendered it impossible for 
him to do mischief. 

Of a far different temperament was another to 
whom we were introduced. He had a benevolent 
cast of countenance, and appeared much gratified 
when spoken to by any of the visitors. His prin- 
cipal amusement was a game of chess, which he 
played with a skill that would have done credit 
to a Spanish grandee. His whole attention was 
fixed upon the pieces before him with an intensity 
that nothing could disturb. He watched every 
move of his antagonist as eagerly asif a life were 
depending upon the game, and had him check- 
mated in less than ten minutes after the first piece 
was moved. This man, we were told, spoke sev- 
eral languages with remarkable fluency, and if 
learning were “the one thing needful,” he would 
certainly be better entitled to the professor's chair 
than many who occupy that position in our first- 
class colleges. 

But perhaps the most singular case of delusion 
which we had yet seen was that of a patient, 
who imagined that he had charge of the planet 
Jupiter. He conversed with us for a few mo- 
ments, when breaking off abruptly in the course 
of some remarks he was making on the weather, 
he said he must attend to Jupiter. Then going 





to one of the windows, he took up the same po- 
sition which he assumed every day, gazing in- 
tently on the sky, as if he really saw there in 
the broad daylight the object of his solicitude. 
Upon him he believed depended the safety of the 
planet, which, if once destroyed, would plunge the 
world into irretrievable misery and ruin. His 
insanity was somewhat like that of the astrono- 
mer in Rasselas, who believed he had the control 
of the elements, the regulation of the weather, 
and the distribution of the seasons. ‘* The sun,” 
said he, “has listened to my dictates, and passed 
from tropic to tropic by my direction, The 
clouds at my call have poured their waters, and 
the Nile has overflowed at my command. I 
have restrained the rage of the Dog Star, and 
mitigated the fervors of the Crab. The winds 
alone of all the elemental powers have hitherto 
refused my authority ; and multitudes have per- 
ished by equinoctial tempests, which I found my- 
self unable to prohibit or restrain. I have ad- 
ministered this great office with exact justice, 
and made to the different nations of the earth an 
impartial dividend of rain and sunshine. What 
must have been the misery of half the globe, if I 
had limited the clouds to particular regions or 
confined the sun to either side of the equator?” 

A very remarkable change of the intellectual 
faculties sometimes occurs, as exhibited in the 
manifestation of a power before entirely dor- 
mant. Two extraordinary cases of this descrip- 
tion were related to us, one of which was that of 
an improvisatore, the other of an improvisatrice, 
both of whom exhibited decided talent‘in rhym- 
ing; and what was particularly remarkable was 
the fact, that during the continuance of their dis- 
ease almost all their conversation was carried on 
in verse. Before and after their illness—for they 
both ultimately recovered—they had not the 
power of extemporizing rhymes, and its existence 
was to them, after the accomplishment of the 
cure, as amazing and strange as to those who 
witnessed its exhibition. It is not unfrequently 
the case that poetical talent is much more active 
during the period of insanity, the increased ex- 
citement of the nervous system seeming to call 
it forth.* 

Among the amusements allowed the patients 
in this Asylum, not the least interesting and 
beneficial in their effects are the concerts which 
are occasionally given in the reception parlors. 
The insane are very susceptible to the influence 
of music, and even those who are excitable or 
noisy will frequently listen quietly to a song or a 
performance on the piano. The invitations to 
the concert are given out several hours before the 
time appointed, for all the arrangements are con- 
ducted with the formality of a public exhibition. 
When it is known that a concert is to take place, 
the greatest bustle and hurry ensues among the 
invited company ; and from the attention which 
they give to their toilet, it would appear that the 





* This is exemplified by the case of Christopher Smart, 
an English poet, who, while imprisoned in a lunatic asy- 
lum, wrote his magnificent ‘‘ Song of David,” on which 
his fame almost wholly depends. 
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Beau Brummels are not to be found in the soci- 
ety of princes and nobles alone. They vie with 
each other in their deportment, which is marked 
by extreme courtesy and respect. The evening is 
passed with additional pleasure when the music- 
al programme is varied by the performance of a 
Virginia reel, a cotillion or waltz. There are 
two pianos furnished for their use, at one of 
which a female patient was practicing at the 
time of our visit. 

Our impressions were very favorable in regard 
to the general treatment pursued, the kindness 
of the attendants, and we were not a little aston- 
ished at the liberty enjoyed by the inmates. 
There is perhaps no large asylum in the world in 
which there is so much freedom from restraint 
as is to be found on Blackwell’s Island. An 
impartial description, however, requires a notice 
of the defects as well as of the excellences of 
the Institution. The principal are its over- 
crowded state, and a want of sufficient land for 
agricultural and horticultural purposes. All phy- 
sicians who have made the subject of insanity a 
specialty, concur in the opinion that farm labor 
is not only of great service as a remedial meas- 
ure in the restoration of the reason, but that it is 
in many cases absolutely indispensable. There 
are but few of the insane who refuse to work, 
and many who are apt to complain of want of 
occupation. One of the greatest arguments that 
can be urged in favor of the employment of the 
insane is, that it relieves the mind from the hal- 
lucinations which are generally fostered by a 
state of idleness. Whileengaged at work their 
delusions and fancied wrongs are forgotten for 
the time being, and much is thus effected in the 
removal of one of the most prominent causes of 
the disease. In addition to this, the system is 
strengthened by manual labor, and the supera- 
bundance of vis nervosa is expended on the 
muscles instead of on the brain. It is only ne- 
cessary to state, as a proof of the beneficial con- 
sequences resulting from this treatment, that it 
has in numerous instances been attended with 
the complete restoration of all the mental facul- 
ties. When the overcrowded state of the Asy- 
lum on Blackwell’s Island is considered, it is 
surprising that the Governors of the Alms-house 
have not taken the necessary steps to procure a 
farm near the city, on which the male patients 
could be employed. The present condition of 
the building, which contains one hundred and 
fifty more patients than any similar institution in 
the country, proves the necessity for this. In- 
sanity is rapidly on the increase, and ere long 
the city of New York will require as extensive 
accommodations for this afflicted class of the 
community as are afforded by the two celebrated 
institutions for the insane in France, the Salpé- 
triére and the Bicétre, the former sor females and 
the latter for males. 

The actual existence of a village of lunatics has 
for many years afforded convincing proof of the 
benefits of farm labor. The manner in which this 
institution was founded possesses more than or- 
dinary interest even for those who are not in any 





way concerned in the treatment of the insane. 
The first attempt ever made to change the harsh, 
and sometimes cruel treatment to which lunatics 
were subjected was in the year 1792, during the 
French Revolution. M. Pinel, who was physi- 
cian to the lunatic asylum in Paris known as the 
Bicétre, removed the chains from a great number 
of its inmates. The result which attended his 
first efforts proved the truth of the views he had 
entertained as to the efficiency of kindness im the 
treatment of the insane. He was also convinced 
that insanity proceeded from nearly the same 
causes as other diseases. The popular opinion 
that it was produced by spiritual agencies, was at 
once rejected by him, as well as the equally ab- 
surd belief that the moon was possessed of power 
to induce it. The name “Junacy,” which arose 
from this foolish notion, is therefore wholly in- 
appropriate. 

It is impossible to form a just idea of the great 
reform produced by Pinel in this department of 
medical science, except by a comparison of the 
former condition of the insane with the treatment 
which at present prevails in lunatic asylums. The 
frightful prison of the Bicétre furnishes the best 
evidence of the great change which has been ef- 
fected in this particular, though it is doubtful 
whether it was worse than the great English asy- 
lum so well known by the singular title of «« Bed- 
lam.” In the Bicétre the general practice was to 
load the patients with heavy chains, which remain- 
ed on during their whole lifetime, and to immure 
them in dark, unwarmed, unventilated cells. In 
the year 1792, Pinel, after having frequently urged 
the French government to allow him to unchain 
the maniacs at the Bicétre in vain, went himself 
to the authorities, and with much earnestness and 
warmth advocated the removal of this monstrous 
abuse. Couthon, a member of the Commune, 
yielded to Pinel’s arguments, and agreed to meet 
him at the Bicétre. On his arrival, he interro- 
gated those who were chained, but the abuse he 
received, and the confused sounds, cries, and vo- 
ciferations, the clanking of chains, and the filthy, 
damp cells in which they were lodged, at the same 
time that it shocked his feelings, made him re- 
coil from Pinel’s benevolent proposition to release 
them. 

“ You may do what you will with them, how- 
ever,” said he, ‘‘ but I fear you will become their 
victim.” With this permission Pinel instantly 
commenced his undertaking. There were about 
fifty who he considered might, without danger to 
the others, be unchained ; and he began by re- 
leasing twelve, with the sole precaution of having 
previously prepared the same number of strait 
waistcoats, with long sleeves, which could be tied 
behird the back if necessary. The first man on 
whom the experiment was to be tried was an En- 
glish captain, whose history no one knew, as he 
had been in chains forty years. He was thought 
to be one of the most furious among them, and 
his keepers approached him with caution, as he 
had in a fit of fury killed one of them upon the 
spot with a blow of his manacles. He was chain- 
ed more rigorously than any of the others. Pinel 
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entered his cell unattended, and calmly said to 
him, 

« Captain, I will order your chains to be taken 
off, and give you liberty to walk in the court, if 
you will promise me to behave well, and injure 
no one.” 

« Yes, I promise you,” said the maniac ; “but 
you are laughing at me—you are all too much 
afraid of me.” 

«| have six men,” Pinel answered, “ready to 
enforce my commands, if necessary. Believe me, 
then, on my word, I will give you your liberty if 
you will put on this waistcoat.” 

He submitted to this willingly, without a word ; 
his chains were removed, and the keepers re- 
tired, leaving the door of his cell open, He raised 
himself many times from the seat, but fell back 
again, for he had been in a sitting posture so long 
that he had for the time lost the use of his legs. 
In a quarter of an hour, however, he succeeded 
in maintaining his balance, and with tottering 
steps came to the door of his miserable abode. 
His first look was at the sky, and he cried out en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘ How beautiful !” During the rest 
of the day he was constantly in motion, walking 
up and down the staircases, and uttering excla- 
mations of delight. In the evening he retired of 


his own accord to his cell, where a better bed than 
he had been accustometl to was prepared for him, 
and he slept tranquilly. During the two succeed- 
ing years which he spent at the Bicétre he had no 
return of his previous paroxysms, but even ren- 
dered himself useful, by exercising a kind of au- 


thority over the insane patients, whom he ruled 
after his own fashion. 

The earliest account we have of madhouses is 
in the twelfth century. At this time there was 
one at Bagdad, called “‘ Dar al Maraphtan,” which 
literally means the abode of those who require to 
be chained. The oldest asylum in England is the 
noted Bedlam, which was first occupied by the in- 
sane in 1547, it having been used three hundred 
years previously as a monastery. Since that time 
it has been twice rebuilt. Many of the asylums 
now in use in Europe were at first erected for 
churches or monasteries, but the reforms which 
have since taken place in the treatment of the in- 
sane, have led to corresponding changes in the 
structure of the buildings. In our own country 
there are at present about forty asylums for the 
insane, the majority of which are in the Northern 
States. In all of these institutions the treatment 
is of the most humane and successful character. 
The large number of cures which have been pro- 
duced by the form of treatment at present pur- 
sued by the respective superintendents constitute 
a much greater percentage on the admissions than 
is generally supposed, ranging from thirty to six- 
ty, as the cases may be of recent or of longer du- 
ration. The number of patients admitted to the 
Asylum on Blackwell's Island during the last seven 
years was 3160, of which 2381 were foreigners, 
and 779 natives. The whole institution is under 
the care of Dr. M. H. Ranney, whose treatment 
of the insane has been attended with the 
marked success. 





FAITHFUL MARGARET. 

» agi moonlight was lying broad and calm on 

the mountains and the lake, silvering the fir 
trees massed against the sky, and quivering 
through the leaves of the birch and the ash, as 
they trembled in the light air which could not 
move the heavy horse-chestnut growing by them. 
The call of the corncraik from the meadow, and 
the far-off barking of a sheep-dog on the fells, 
were the only sounds that broke through the even- 
ing stillness ; except whenever now and then the 
plash of oars in the lake, and the subdued voices 
of men and women gliding by, recalled to the list- 
eners standing on the balcony, that other hearts 
were worshiping with them before the holy shrine 
of nature. 

They had been on the balcony for a long time, 
looking out on the scene before them; Horace 
resting against the pillar, and Margaret standing 
near him, A curtain of creeping plants hung far 
down, and their leaves threw Horace into deep 
shadow ; but the moonlight fell full and bright 
over the woman by his side ; yet not to show any 
thing that art or fancy could call lovely. A grave 
and careworn face, with nothing but a pair of dark 
eyes lying beneath the shadow of a broad brow, 
and a mass of raven hair resting heavy on her 
cheek, to redeem it from absolute ugliness ; a tall 
lean figure, not even graceful in its movements, 
nor fine in its proportions ; and hands with fingers 
so long and thin they were almost transparent— 
ill-formed, and ungainly too ; a mode of dress that 
was not picturesque, and most certainly was not 
fashionable, scanty, black, and untrimmed—all 
this made up an exterior which the most facile 
admiration could not admire. And few in the 
passing world care to discover the spiritual beauty 
which an outward form of unloveliness may hide. 

No, Margaret stood in the moonlight by the side 
of an artist of high poetic temperament—a man 
who lived in the sunniest places of human hap- 
piness—a woman shut out from all the beauty of 
life ; a woman who had never been fair, and who 
was now no longer young, to whom hope and love 
are impossible; the handmaid only to another's 
happiness, mistress of none herself. Was she 
thinking of the difference between herself and the 
stars as she looked at them shedding light on the 
black rocks and the barren fells? Was she meas- 
uring the distance between her and her fate, her 
desires and her possessions, as she watched the 
waves striving to reach the soft cool moss upon 
the bank, to be thrust, back by shingles and the 
stones? Or was she dreaming of a possible fu- 
ture, when the rocks should be beautiful with 
flowers, and the fells golden with furze, and when 
the waves would have passed that rough bar, and 
have crept peacefully to the foot of the mossy 
bank? Was she dreaming of happiness, or was 
she learning to suffer! Narrowing her heaven to 
within the eompass of the earth, or losing earth in 
the heaven of nobleness and sacrifice? Who could 
tellt Thoughts are but poorly interpreted by eyes, 
and a sigh gives no more than the indication of a 
feeling. 

‘Let us go on the lake, Margaret, and take 
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Ada with us,” said Horace, suddenly rousing him- 
self from his reverie, and leaving the shadow in 
which he had been standing. 

“Yes,” said Margaret, in a low voice, and with 
the start of one awakened out of a sleep in which 
she had been dreaming pleasantly. “Ada will 
enjoy that !” 

She turned her face to the window where Ada 
sat, poring over a book of pictures by the lamp- 
light, her little head hidden under its weight of 
ringlets, like an apple-blossom spray bent down 
with flowers. 

“Child, will you come to Lily Island with 
Horace and me?” she said, caressingly. “ Your 
vase is empty, and the old enchanters used to say 
that flowers should be gathered when the moon- 
light is upon them, if they were to have any spell. 
And you know you said you wished to enchant 
Horace. Will you come?” 

She smiled and held out her hand caressingly. 

The girl flung her book on the floor with a lit- 
tle cry of pleasure. ‘ Oh, that will be delightful !” 
she exclaimed, clapping her hands. “It was so 
stupid, Margaret, in here all alone, with nothing 
but those wearisome old pictures that I have seen 
hundreds of times before. I was wondering when 
you and Horace would be tired of talking philos- 
ophy together, for you are always wandering away 
among minds and stars—far out of my depth.” 
Which, perhaps, would not have been difficult to 
any one who could wade deeper than the hom- 
book 


All the time Ada was chattering thus, she was 
gathering up from the sofa her gloves, shawl, and 
bonnet ; losing vast quantities of time in search- 
ing behind the pillars for her shawl pin, which 
she did not find after all. For the sofa was Ada’s 
toilet-table and unfathomable well generally, serv- 
ing various kinds of duties. ‘ We will go, Mar- 
garet,” she continued, running through the room 
on to the balcony, her shaw! thrown on to her 
shoulders awry, and holding her straw bonnet by 
its long blue strings. ‘ Remember, I am to crown 
you like a naiad, and Horace is to be your triton. 
Are those words pronounced properly, Horry ?” 
And she put her arms round the artist as a child 
might have done, and looked into his face pret- 
tily. ‘ 

“You are to do just as you like, fairy Ada,” 
said Horace, fondly, patting her round cheek. 
* You are too childish to contradict, and not wise 
enough to convince; so you must even be in- 
dulged for weakness’ sake if not for love.” This 
was to correct his flattery. 

But it was not flattery after all; for she was 
like a fairy, hanging round him and caressing 
him so childishly ; her little feet falling without 
echo as they glanced restlessly from beneath her 
wide flounces, and her yellow hair hanging down 
like golden strands. She was like one of those 
flowers in fairy books from whose heart flows out 
an elfin queen; like a poet’s vision of a laughing 
nymph ; a wandering peri masked for a while in 
human features ; like a dewdrop sparkling in the 
sun; a being made up of light, and love, and 
laughter; so beautiful and innocent that the cold- 





est cynic must have praised, the sternest stoic 
must have loved. 

“What a child! What a lovely child!” said 
Horace, half to himself, turning from her and yet 
still holding her hand against his shoulder. “ You 
are repaid now, Margaret,” he added, tenderly, 
“ for your long years of thought and care. Your 
life is blessed indeed ; far more so than many 
which have more the appearance of fulfillment.” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret,” raising her dark eyes 
full into his. ‘ My life is very, very happy now, 
Horace. Nothing is wanting to it, nothing. A 
home, a child, a friend; what could I ask of fate 
that I have not got ?” 

He looked at her affectionately. ‘ Good, un- 
selfish Margaret!” he said. Boon and blessing 
to your whole world! Without you, at least two 
lives would be incomplete—your sister’s and mine. 
We should be desolate wayfarers, without a guide 
and without a light, if you were not here. I can 
not say that you are needful to us, Margaret: you 
are much more than needful.” 

A smile of infinite happiness wandered over 
Margaret’s face as she repeated softly, ‘Am | 
then needful to you, Horace?” and her eyes 
lighted up with such love and fervor, that for a 
moment she was as absolute in youth and beauty 
as little Ada herself. Even Horace looked at her 
again, as at a face he did not know ; but the smile 
and the glance faded away as they had come, and 
the gloom of physical unloveliness clouded over 
her face thick and dark as ever. 

‘* Margaret is very good; she is true and no- 
ble; but she is fearfully plain !” Horace thought 
to himself. ‘My father, who was so fond of 
beauty, would have said she was sinfully ugly. 
What a pity, with such a fine nature!” And he 
looked from her to Ada. 

Ada was ail impatience to set off; and Mar- 
garet must go in for her shawl and bonnet with- 
out a moment’s delay. Smiling at her little sis- 
ter’s impetuous sovereignty, Margaret went into 
the house, like a patient mother with a favorite 
child; shaking her head, though, as she passed 
the little one, standing there in her woman’s 
beauty and her child’s artlessness ; and saying, 
“ You are spoilt, my darling,” conveyed by look 
and accent, ‘‘ I love you better than my own life,” 
instead. 

«Come to me, Ada,” said Horace, as Margaret 
went into the house. ‘ Your hair is all in dis- 
order. Careless child! at seventeen you ought 
still to have a nurse.” 

« Now leave me alone, Horace, and never mind 
my hair,” said Ada, escaping from him to the 
other end of the balcony. “ You never see me 
without finding fault with my hair; and I am sure 
it is not so bad. What is the matter with it!” 
She shook it all over her face, and took up the 
ringlets one by one, to examine them ; pouting a 
little, but very lovely still. 

Horace was not to be coaxed nor frightened. 
He caught her in her retreat, and drew her to him, 
giving her a lecture on neatness that was rather 
against his instincts. But no matter; it served 
its purpose. Part of those yellow ringlets had 
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been caught among the blue cornflowers under 
the bonnet she had perched on the top of her head, 
and part had been folded in with her awkward 
shawl. They were all in a terrible condition of 
ruffle; and Horace made her stand there before 
him like a child, while he smoothed them back 
deftly enough, scolding her all the time, but very 
tenderly. Then, impelled by a sudden impulse, 
that seemed to overmaster him, he bent down close 
to her, and whispered something in her ear, so 
low that the very swallows sleeping under the 
eaves could not have dreamed they heard its echo ; 
and when he ended he said, “*‘ Do you, Ada ?”’ as 
if his very soul and all his hopes had been center- 
ed in her answer. 

‘«« Yes—no—ask Margaret,” cried Ada, strug- 
gling herself free; and then she added with a 
ringing laugh, “ Oh, it is only a jest. You are 
not serious, Horace?” rushing almost into Mar- 
garet’s arms as she stepped through the open 
window. 

“ What is it all about?” asked Margaret, look- 
ing from Ada with her burning cheeks, to Horace, 
pale and agitated. ‘Have you been quarreling 
ever since I left you?” 

Neither spoke for a moment; and at last, Hor- 
ace said with a visible effort: “I will speak to 
you alone of this, Margaret. You alone can de- 
cide it ;” grasping her hand warmly. 

They went down the balcony steps, through 
the garden, and then through the shrubbery of 
rhododendrons and azalias, and then through the 
little wicket gate that opened upon the shingly 
bay, where the May Fly lay moored in Ada’s har- 
bor—just under the shadow of the purple beech. 
Ada sprang into the little skiff first, as usual, in- 
sisting on steering ; an art about which she knew 
as much and attended to as carefully as if a 
problem of Euclid had been before her. But she 
was generally allowed to have her own way; and 
they pushed out of the harbor, Ada at the helm, 
murmuring a love-song about a Highland Jeanie 
tried and true—* chanting to the nixies,” Horace 
said—as she bent over the gunwale and looked 
into the water. Margaret’s face was turned up- 
ward, and Horace—his fine head almost idealized 
in this gentle light—sat gazing at the two sisters, 
while the tender moon flowed over all; flooding 
Ada’s golden curls with a light as gay as laugh- 
ter, and losing itself in the thick braids of Mar- 
garet’s hair, like life absorbed in death. 

“Ada means to shipwreck us,” cried Horace 
suddenly, avoiding Dead Man’s Rock only by a 
skillful turning of the oar, as the Venetian boat- 
men had taught him. 

Margaret caught the tiller-string and drew it 
home, and the little boat glanced off, just grazing 
her keel as she scudded over the furthest point of 
the sunken rock. 

“Ada, child, are your thoughts so far from 
earth that you can not see Death when he stands 
in the way! What were you thinking of, love, 
when you nearly gave a plural to Dead Man’s 
Rock t” 

“Oh, nothi othing. But do you take the 
helm, Mar,” Ada exclaimed, half in tears.. “I 











am not steady enough to guide myself; still less, 
others!” And she almost cried, which was a 
common manifestation of feeling with her, and 
looked so distressed that Margaret took her face 
between her hands and kissed her forehead for 
comfort. 

“Don’t be downcast, my child,” she said 
gently ; “we all make mistakes sometimes, and 
seldom any so venial as all-but running the May 
Fly on the rocks. Go and comfort Horace, and 
ask him if he sprained his wrist in that strange 
Venetian mancuvre of his. I am sure you have 
been quarreling on the balcony, Ada—you look 
so shy of him!” And she laughed pleasantly. 

“Oh, no—no!” cried Ada, trying to look in- 
different, but unsuccessfully, Then, with a sud- 
den shake of her head, as if shaking it clear of 
fancies, she ran over the thwarts and sat down 
by Horace frankly; but terribly in his way for 
the sweep of anoar. She leaned on his shoulder 
and played with his hair, in her old familiar man- 
ner; asking him “if he were cross yet !—what 
made him so grave?” 

‘*Not cross at any time with you,” he said, 
bending his head to her hands. “ Sometimes 
thoughtful—and about you.” 

His grave voice made Ada pause. ‘“ Are you 
unhappy !” she said; and her hand stole gently 
to his forehead. 

“No. I am very happy at this moment,” he 
said. ‘At the worst of times only in doubt.” 
He looked at Margaret as he spoke wistfully, 

‘In doubt of what, Horace?” she asked. 

‘«« Whether sisterly affection might ever take a 
dearer name; or whether a niche might be re- 
served for me in the temple of a beloved life.” 

The boat was floating through the water-lilies 
as he spoke. They touched the shore of the isl- 
and. 

‘* Now sermonize together !” cried Ada, spring- 
ing on shore and rushing away into the wood. 
She was going to look for mosses, she said, and 
ferns for the rockwork in her garden ; for Horace 
and Margaret were best alone. 

A rustic bench or chair had been placed in the 
green knoll just above the landing-place, and 
there Horace and Margaret seated themselves ; 
watching the stars in the lake, and waiting until 
their darling should return to them again. 

“ Your life has been an anxious one for many 
years, Margaret,” said Horace, after another of 
their long intervals of silence had fallen like a 
dark cloud over them. He was agitated ; for his 
voice trembled, though his face was hidden by 
his slouched hat, and Margaret could not see it. 

“Yes,” she answered quietly; “since my 
dear father’s death, when Ada was left to my 
care—I so young and she a mere infant—I have 
had many hours of care and anxious thought. 
But I have come out into the calm and sunshine 
now. My darling has grown up all that the ten- 
derest mother could demand for her child ; and I 
am more than repaid by the beauty of the nature 
which perhaps I helped to form, by the power of 
my own love and the sacrifice of my whole life.” 

“Ah, Margaret!” cried Horace, warmly— 
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“ queen in soul as well as in name; queen of all 
womanly virtues and of all heroic powers, my 
heart swells with gratitude and love when I think 
of all that you have been to Ada; of how you 
have fed her life with your own, and emptied 
your cup of happiness into her’s. Dear Mar- 
garet!—friend more than sister-—what do we 
not owe you of boundless love, of infinite re- 
turn !” 

Margaret did not speak. Her heart was beat- 
ing loud and fast, and her eyes, heavy with joy, 
were bent on the ground. But the lashes and 
the black brows were portals which suffered no 
meaning to pass beyond them; and Horace did 
not read the revelation written in those eyes, 
which else might have arrested, if it had not 
changed, the future. 

“And now, Margaret,” continued Horace, 
* you know how dear you are tome. You know 
that your happiness will be my chief care, and to 
honor and cherish you my joy as well as my 
duty.” Margaret's thin hands closed convul- 
sively on each other ; she bent nearer to him un- 
consciously—her head almost on his shoulder. 
“You know how much I have loved you and 
our fairy child there, and how this love has grad- 
ually closed round the very roots of my heart, till 
now I can scarcely distinguish it from my life, 
and would not esteem my life without it. Tell 
me, Margaret, you consent to my prayer. That 
you consent to deliver up to my keeping your very 
heart and soul, the treasure of your love and the 
passion of your life. Will you make me so 
blessed, Margaret—dearest Margaret !” 

She turned her eyes upon him, dark with love, 
and moist and glad. Her arms opened to re- 
ceive him and to press him close upon her heart ; 
and her lips’ trembled as she breathed softly, 
“Yes, Horace, yes, I will give you all.” 

“ Dearest !—best ! he cried. “ Friend, sister, 
beloved Margaret ! how can I thank you for your 
trust in me—how reward your gift? Ada !—my 
Ada!” and his voice rang through the island, the 
little one coming at its call. ‘Here, to me, 
child adored!” he continued, snatching her to 
him ; “here to your home; to your husband's 
heart, first thanking your more than mother there 
for the future, which, my love, infinite as Heaven, 
shall make one long day of joy and happiness to 
you. Thank her, Ada—thank her! for she has 
given me more than her own life.” 

“ Horace!” groaned Margaret, covering her 
face with her hands. “This is a pain too great ; 
a sacrifice too hard. My heart will break. God, 
do Thou aid me !” 

The passionate agony of that voice checked 
even Horace in his joy. It was too grieving, too 
despairing, to be heard unmoved. The man’s 
eyes filled up with tears, and his lip quivered. 
“ Poor Margaret!” he said to himself, ‘ how she 
loves her sister. I have asked too much of her. 
Yet she shall not lose her.” 

“ No, Margaret,” whispered Ada, crying bit- 
terly, one hand on her lover’s shoulder and the 
other round her sister’s waist, “it shall be no 
pain, no sacrifice. Will you not still love me, 





and shall I not always love you and be near you ! 
Horace will not separate us.” 

A shudder ran through Margaret. This blind- 
ness and unconscious egotism shocked and chill- 
ed her. A moment more, and the pain was 
pressed back with a strong hand: the sacrifice 
was accepted with a firm heart. She raised her 
head and looked up, saying, ‘‘ God be with you, 
dear ones, now and ever!” as she joined their 
hands, tears slowly filling her dark eyes, and fall- 
ing hot and heavy over her face. 

Nothing could be done without Margaret 
Every inch of the way, to the steps of the altar, 
she must walk hand in hand with Ada, the little 
one never dreaming of the fiery ordeal her love 
and childish weakness caused that suffering 
spirit to endure. And even when she had de- 
scended the altar-steps by the side now of an- 
other guide, Margaret was still her support, and 
her counsel the favorite rule of her conduct 
The loving gentle child !—frightened somewhat 
at the new duties she had undertaken, and feel- 
ing that she could not fulfill them without Mar- 
garet’s help: believing that she could not even 
please Horace unless Margaret taught her how 
When her sister remonstrated with her, and en- 
deavored to give her confidence in herself, and 
told her that she must act more independently 
now, and not look for advice in every small affair, 
but study to win her husband’s respect as well 
as to preserve his love, Ada’s only answer was a 
weary sigh, or a flood of tears, and a sobbing 
complaint that ‘“‘ Margaret no longer loved her, 


and if she had known it would have changed her 
so she would never have married—never !” 


What could the sister do? What only great 
hearts can do—pity ; be patient, and learn from 
sorrow the nobleness not always taught by hap- 
piness. Ada was too young for her duties ; and 
Margaret knew this, and had said so; daring to 
be so brave to her own heart, and to rely so 
wholly on her truth and singleness of purpose, 
as to urge on Horace her doubts respecting this 
marriage, telling him she feared that its weight 
would crush rather than ennoble the tender child. 
and advising him to wait, and try to strengthen, 
before he tried, her. Advice not much regarded, 
how much soever it might be repented of hereaf- 
ter that it had not been more respected, but fall- 
ing, as all such counsels generally do fall, on 
ears too fast closed by love to receive it. All that 
Margaret could do was to remain near them, and 
help her sister to support the burden of her ex- 
istence ; drinking daily draughts of agony no one 
dreamed of, yet never once rejecting the cup as 
too bitter or too full. She acted out her life's 
tragedy bravely to the last, and was more heroic 
in that small domestic circle than many a martyr 
dying publicly before men, rewarded by the 


‘knowledge that his death helped forward Truth 


With Margaret there was no excitement, no re- 
ward, save what suffering gives in nobleness and 
worth. 

Horace fell in with this kind of life naturally 


enough. It was so pleasant to have Margaret 
always with them—to appeal to her strong sense 
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and ready wit when he was in any doubt himself, 
and to trust Ada to her care—that he now asked 
whether it were not rather a divided life he was 
leading, and whether, between his wife and sis- 
ter, it was not the last who held the highest 
place? This is scarcely what one looks for in a 
perfect marriage. It was Margaret who was 
his companion, his imtellectual comrade ; while 
Ada played with the baby or botched kettle- 
holders and urnstands ; and they were Margaret's 
thoughts which he sketched on the canvas, Ada 
standing model for the heads and hands. 

It was Margaret too who taught the children 
when they were old enough to learn, and who 
calmed down their little storms, and nursed them 
when they were ill. Ada only romped with them, 
laughed with them, let down her hair for their 
baby hands to ruffle into a mesh of tiny ringlets, 
kissed them as they rushed past, or stood terri- 
fied and weeping by the cot where they lay sick 
and sad in illness. But the real discipline and 
the real work of life she never helped on. When 
the eldest child died it was Margaret who watch- 
ed by his pillow the whole of that fearful illness : 
it was Margaret who bathed his fevered temples, 
placed the leeches on his side; and dressed that 
red and angry sore: it was Margaret who raised 
his dying head, and laid him quietly to rest in 
the narrow coffin forever: it was Margaret, worn 
and weak with watching as she was, who con- 
soled Horace and soothed Ada’s tears to a sob- 
bing sleep; who ordered the details of the fune- 
ral, and saw that they were properly performed. 


All steadily and strongly done, although that | 


pretty boy had been her godson and her favorite, 
had slept in her arms from the first hour of his 
birth, and had learnt every childish lesson from 
her lips. And it was only at night, when the 
day’s work was done and all others had been 
comforted, that Margaret suffered herself to sit 
down with her grief, and give vent to the sorrows 
she had to strengthen in action. 

And when that debt, for which Horace had 
been bound, became due ; the friend to whom he 
had lent his name failing him, and the lawyers 
sent bailiffs into the house, it was Margaret who 
calmed the frightened servants; who restored 
Ada, fainting with terror, and who arranged the 
means of escape from this embarrassment, by 
giving up her own property ; every farthing she 
possessed barely covering the claim. A sacrifice 
Horace was forced at last to accept, after much 
delay and much anguish of mind, not seeing his 
way clearer out of the strait, and unwilling, for 
Ada’s sake, delicate as she was just now, to brave 
the horrors of an arrest. So Margaret, who had 
always been the giver and the patroness, had her 
world reduced to dependence ; of itself a sore 
trial to a strong will. 

In every circumstance of life it was the same. 
She was the good angel of the household, with- 
out whom all would have been loose and disjoint- 
ed; to whom love gave the power of consolation, 
and suffering the might of strengthening. Yet 
Horace and Ada lived on sightless and unper- 
ceiving ; satisfied to taste life—enjoying that 








gentle epicurean thankfulness which accepts all 
blessings lovingly but without question, and never 
traces the stream which waters its garden to its 
source near the heavens. 

Ada’s summons had sounded; her innocent 
and loving life was sentenced to its end. Useless 
on earth, but asked for in heaven, she must die, 
that she may be at peace. And it was in mercy 
that she was taken away; for age and care were 
not made for her. They would have made life 
more tiresome than she could support. But this 
last little blossom, although it looked so fragile, 
broke down the slight twig on which it flowered, 
and the young mother and her baby passed to 
heaven together. The light had faded away and 
the shadow fell softly in its place. 

What had passed from Horace? A child; a 
sunny landscape; a merry laugh; a tamed wood- 
bird ; something very lovely but not necessary ; 
something loved more than himself, and yet not 
his true self. With Ada, all the beauty and the 
joy of his life had gone; but the spirit remained. 
Not a thought hung tangled in his brain for want 
of a clearer mind to unravel it: not a noble im- 
pulse fell dead for want of a strong hand to help 
it forward. What he was with Ada he was 
without her; in all save pleasure. She had been 
the delight of his life, not its inspiration. It was 
beauty, not nobleness, that she had taken with 
her: love, not strength. It made even him— 
unreflecting artist, man of impulse as he was, 
stand by that grave-side wondering. He knew 
how much he loved her. He knew his whole 
heart and soul had been centred on her and her 
alone ; but he almost shuddered to find that one 
part of his being had been uninfluenced by her, 
and that his mind was not wrecked in the ruin 
of his heart. 

Ada’s death made Margaret’s path yet more 
difficult. Of course she was to remain with Hor- 
ace. He could not understand existence without 
her; and the world would not be ill-natured to 
a wife’s sister; so unlovely and so ancient in her 
spinsterhood. Not even the most suspicious pru- 
dery could imagine a love that had been given to 
the fairy Ada, that darling child of Nature, trans- 
ferred to the tall thin figure clothed in the scant 
black dress, with even the once magnificent tresses 
turning sadly from their purer beauty, and silver- 
ed now with white hairs. No, she might remain 
there safe enough, the poor Margaret! Who 
cared to know that she had loved with that one 
deep powerful love of a neglected heart; that she 
had bound herself to a daily cross when she ac- 
cepted agonies without name and without term, 
that she suffered and was still! Who cared to 
praise her strength or to honor her heroism? Not 
even they for whom she had suffered. The sac- 
rifice had been accepted ; but not even a garland 
had been prepared for the victim. Without pity 
and without praise for her own deed, she must 
be contented without reward. 

Time went on; and, excepting that Horace 
was graver and more watchful of his sister-in-law, 
with a certain indefinable tenderness at times, 
and then a rigid coldness that was almost like 
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displeasure at others, there was no change in 
him since his wife’s death; neither in their posi- 
tion with each other, nor in Margaret’s place in 
the household. For strong souls the ordeal of 
life never ends, and Margaret must pass through 
hers to the end. 

On a certain soft, still summer’s night, Horace 
and Margaret, for the first time for many months, 
went on the lake together, the little Ada, the 
eldest now of that fairy world, with them. They 
rowed about for some time in silence, the child 
saying to itself pretty hymns or nursery rhymes, 
muttering in a sweet low voice, like a small bell 
tinkling in the distance. They landed on the 
island where, years ago, they had landed with 
another Ada. The moonlight now, as then, filled 
the wide sky and rested over the whole valley ; 
and, again, of all the things that stood in its light, 
Margaret was the only unlovely thing. But Ho- 
race had changed since then. 

They sat down on the rustic bench, the child 
playing at their feet. 

“ Years ago we sat together, Margaret, on this 
same bench,” said Horace, suddenly, “ when I 
asked my destiny at your hands. I have often 
thought, of late, that I asked it amiss.” He spoke 
rapidly, as if there was something he wished to 
say, and a weight he wished to thrust off his 
heart. 

‘** Amiss, Horace? Was any life happier than 
yours? The sorrow that has darkened it was not 
a part of the destiny you asked from me.” 

‘But now, now, Margaret,” he cried impa- 
tiently. 

‘* And now, Horace, you have a life of duty.” 

“‘ Margaret, Margaret, give me your strength ! 
This gray life of mine terrifies me. It is death I 
live in, not life.” 

* Learn strength, then, by your sorrow,” she 
whispered. ‘Be content to suffer in the present 
for the gain and good of the future. Learn that 
life is striving, not happiness ; that love means 
nobleness, not pleasure. When you have learnt 
this well enough to act it, you have extracted 
the elixir from the poison.” 

As she spoke, a heavy cloud wandering up 
from the east, passed over the moon, and threw 
them all into the shadow. 

Margaret turned to Horace. ‘To-morrow, my 
dear brother,” she said, smiling, ‘the shadow of 
the moonlight will have passed away, and we 
shall be in the full light of heaven. The present, 
Horace, with its darkness and its silence will 
lead us into a blessed future if we have but faith 
and hope in ourselves, and in each other. Let 
us go; I have long learnt to suffer; you are only 
beginning. Lean on me, then, and I will help 
you; for the task of self-denial and self-suppres- 
sion is hard when learnt alone and in silence.” 

She held out her hand, clasped his, and carried 
it to her lips, affectionately and reverently, adding 
gently—“ A sister’s arm is a safe guide, Horace. 
Lean on it never so hardly; it will bear your 
weight, and will neither fail nor misdirect you.” 

‘* Sister,” sobbed the artist, “blessed though 
that name may be, one must walk over the graves 











of hope and love to reach it; my feet refuse, 
Margaret—I can not!” 

‘We will walk together, Horace, and I will 
show you the graves which I have strewn before 
me, Come!” 





THE KIND OF PREACHING THAT DOES 
GOOD TO THE POOR. 
AMES FIELDING was the son of a potter, 
and bred up to his father’s trade. He mar- 
ried young—long before he could keep a wife— 
and with both his parents’ consent, or rather with 
their forgiveness, as they could not help them- 
selves. For, as they said, it war very nat’ral, 
an’ he might ha’ done worse: ’twar, to be sure, 
the first time, an’ belike he wouldn’t do it agen. 
And so they cordially shook hands with him, and 
pledged the pretty bride in a flagon of old Bur- 
ton, and were both present at the first child’s 
christening. But the cholera came soon after- 
ward, and took off the old man and his wife. 
This was the opening-scene of James Fielding’s 
sufferings—want—pestilence—and death. His 
wife and himself were soon afterward both seized 
with the disorder, and, though they recovered 
slowly, it was only to find their father and mo- 
ther, and first-born child, removed from their 
once comfortable home to the churchyard, and 
they themselves with feeble bodies and accumu- 
lated debts, which had run on wildly during sick- 
ness. First, James was put into jail for the doc- 
tor’s bill, and then the landlord distrained for 
rent, and turned them on the world; and so 
they were ruined. 

To be in prison, never serves a man; he gets 
a habit of shifting and shuffling, and leaning, and 
talking, and idling; he has the short hand-in- 
the-pocket walk, and the hang-down look of a 
jail companion ; he is never aman again. James 
Fielding came out of Stafford jail a changed 
character: more clever and less capable of work 
—daintier, but not so refined—prouder, but not 
more honorable ; the edge was taken from the 
mind and given to the appetites; nevertheless, 
he was a fond father, for he shortly became one 
again, and a loving husband to a wife who doated 
on him. But a thoroughly fallen man seldom 
rights himself, and bankruptcy is a break-up for 
life in the constitution of successful industry. 
James Fielding labored, but his toil was thrift- 
less; he found friends, but, one way or other, 
he let in every body who had any thing to do 
with him. By degrees, he got, as was natural, 
a very bad character, and, as is generally the 
case under such circumstances, without altogether 
deserving it. He was an unfortunate, but not 
an evil’ man ; and we all know how falling bodies 
quicken in their descent. 

Still, he was a man born to suffer, and to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. Men of all 
countries, stations, and fortunes, labor—from the 
serf to the lord—and,Fielding’s destiny was only 
that of his sex. But the gentle, pretty girl, 
whom he had taken from her father’s home to 
comfort and cherish, to keep his fireside clean, 
and to nurse his little ones around him—her lot 
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was not cast by God for labe>, for toil and moil, 
and anguish; yet who can tell what arrows of 
grief pierced that woman’s heart during her twelve 
years apprenticeship to wifehood! Who shall 
describe the unwomanly miseries, alas, too com- 
mon in England! of her daily shifts and strug- 
gles, her pigmy gaunt looks, her thread-bare 
clothes insufficient to protect her from the win- 
ter weather, her hard day-labor, her sharp endur- 
ance of her children’s hunger, and forgetfulness 
of her own: her long, sad catalogue of distresses, 
compared with which the pains of childbirth, and 
even the death of the child at the breast, are no- 
thing, being feminine sufferings. 

This poor woe-begone mother stood before good 
curate Godfrey, one of a noiseless wayfaring body 
of Christian men who make little stir beyond their 
own parish, but are there constantly felt and 
heard of; the true disciples of the Father of the 
poor, the world’s first teacher of quiet charity. 

“He be goin’ fast, indeed he be,” said Mary 
Fielding, speaking of the potter, who had been 
down some weeks in a low fever. “ ’Tis hard to 
lose the father of one’s child’en. I could ha’ 
borne any stroke but thisn. Every where is a 
churchyard now—the life is dug out o’ me.” 

“Do not murmur, but think of the past. I 
remember christening some of those children, 
when he and you were full of health and joy. 
In this journey of life, Mary, there is no hill 
without its hollow. Your neighbor Susan Jack- 
son will not have to mourn the loss of a husband, 
for she has never known the love and protection 
of one; and when she goes, she will not leave 
orphans to grieve for her. But, for all that, Susan 
is very lonely and destitute, and says nobody 
cares for her.” 

‘‘Mayhap; but Susan Jackson can’t be sorry 
for what she never had; and poor folk didn’t 
ought to be fanciful. ’Tis me, sir, partin’ wi’ 
my husband, that should fret.” 

“ But you should remember, Mary, that when 
James and you were married, it was on the con- 
dition yeu were to part one day. We must not 
forget the ninety-nine favors because the hun- 
dredth is not granted. The Lord gave, and the 
Lord taketh away.” 

“Oh, sir, ’tis beautiful to hear ye talk; you 
alway say summut so comfortin’, feelin’, an’ sen- 
sible like. One is ashamed to grumble afore you, 
’tis so selfish and ill-natured.” 

“ But how are the little ones, Mary?” 

“T can’t say much for ’em, sir—they be but 
poorly.” 

‘They have had some food to-day, I hope?” 

“Tis early yet, sir.” It was past mid-day. 
‘« But indeed they hante well.” 

“ Did they eat any thing last night before lying 
down?” 

‘* Baby had a sup o’ gruel out o’ James’s cup, 
but Billy an’ Jacky, an’ the t’other ent had no- 
thing.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, sir, God be praised, I am used to it. 
Ten years is a long ’prentisage. "Tis surprisin’ 
how the famine feeds itself. An’ then, the chil- 
Vox. IX.—No. 53.—U v 





dern’s cries, an’ him a dyin’, drives the thought 
away from me. I ant got the hard stomach o’ 
hunger, sir; ‘tis unfeelin’ in a mother.” 

No wonder she did not feel the gnawings of 
want; she had passed her being into other ex- 
istences ; she had lost her identity in the wife 
and the mother. 

“Well, well, we must do something for the 
children, Mary.” 

“Oh, sir, I did na come for that. What I 
wants is work. You ha’ comed atween us an’ 
death many’s a time. But indeed, what I am 
here for, is, afore Jeames goes I wish he could 
see you, sir, an’ talk wi’ you a bit. His mind be 
strange an’ uncomfortable like, about religion.” 

“] thought him a believer, Mary.” 

‘‘Mayhap he be; but men tell their wives 
what, if they could, they would hide from God, 
an’ I ha’ heerd him say awful things; he war 
always so courageous like. Howsomdever, his 
hour be come, an’ he ha’ losed his darin, an’ be- 
lieves jist like a child. I thought if he could 
on’y see you, sir.” 

Mr. Godfrey rang the bell. An aged, but nota- 
ble servant woman came. 

‘“‘Martha, bring Mrs. Fielding a little warm 
bread and milk.” 

“Oh, no, no, sir! "Tis only my way, what 
you see in my face; I war alway’ palish like— 
leastways this many a day.” 

Martha, who had promptly obeyed her master, 
returned in a few minutes with a basin. 

“ There, take that gently, Mary ; it will warm 
you.” 

‘* Will you forgive me, sir! Indeed I can net. 
It ’ud choke me. The child’en—the poor hungry 
child’en, sir!” 

“They shall be thought of.” Mr. Godfrey 
left the room, returning shortly after with his 
long surtout buttoned closely up, and a small 
parcel in his hand. 

“This contains a loaf, Mary—and something 
else—you know what to do with it. Let me have 
the ticket when I call, which will be in the course 
of the evening. Leave me now.” 

The comforted mother looked on Heaven’s min- 
ister and then up to heaven, and passed noise- 
lessly through the small door, with faith, hope, 
and maternal love—the three strongest pulses of 
the heart—to support her. She had had the only 
full and perfect lesson of religion—charity. But 
she did not know, until she got to the pawnshop, 
that the poor curate had taken his only waistcoat 
from his back to feed her children. Then, indeed, 
the tide of religion came strong upon her. So 
true it is, that one act of kindness is worth a 
volume of sermons in converting people. The 
curate’s vest was a baptismal robe to the unre- 
generated spirit of Mary Fielding, the freethink- 
ing potter’s wife. 

It was on an evening in the middle of June 
that Mr. Godfrey passed along to the -potter’s 
cottage. There had been some smart refreshing 
showers during the day, and the grass was health- 
ily green, and the flowers were vigorous and 





balmy, and here and there was the restless un- 
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easy chirp, in the tree or hedge, of the young 
bird in its nest. The sheep were settling down 
for the night in the meadows ; and the cows, after 
milking, were scattered over the distant pastur- 
ages. At intervals there was an unyoked horse 
exulting in abundance and freedom. The poor 
saluted Mr. Godfrey as he passed, and the rich 
cordially greeted him, for he was universally be- 
loved. 

“ All God’s works are beautiful and happy,” 
said he to himself, as he wound among the green 
lanes, and gazed upon the broad benignant sky. 
“Man alone makes the world miserable. I can 
not think the design of Providence was to make 
the chief of a joyous creation wretched ; there 
must be some key to human felicity. The de- 
parting sun shines on these dingy cottages, and 
the few straggling flowers bloom cheerfully, and 
cast their sweetness abroad on the air. Outside 
is God’s work ; within, is man’s.” 

And the curate entered the cabin of James 
Fielding, the potter. 

There had evidently been preparations to re- 
ceive him. The clay floor was newly sprinkled 
and swept, and the few articles of crockery and 
china, nearly all misshapen, or otherwise defect- 
ive, were as clean as the pebbles in a river. The 
children’s faces, hands, and feet—for they had no 
shoes—were all fresh from the washing-basin, 
and their hair was sleekly combed across their 
foreheads. There was evident poverty, but an 
equally evident wish to conceal it. Not a vestige 
of furniture or ornament was in the room, beyond 
the few articles of earthenware mentioned ; all 
the rest, to the three-legged stool for the baby, 
had either been sold or burned for fuel. There 
were three or four hassocks of hay for seats, but 
these too had been preyed on for fuel, and ran 
out at the sides; and there were some layers of 
chipped, dried-up straw, as a bed, in the corner. 
On this was stretched the dying man. The eld- 
est boy ran to borrow a chair as Mr. Godfrey 
entered, and the thrifty housewife had just drawn 
the old rags from the three lower panes of the 
glassless and only window in the hovel, to let the 
sun and air in. This was the abode of an En- 
glishman in the heart of England. 

The patient had been propped up somewhat on 
his straw, and a neighbor had shaved him and 
lent him a shirt, which, though old, was clean. 
So, what with well-washed skin and combed hair, 
and a cup of refreshing tea, he was prepared to 
receive the curate’s visit in something of a decent 
and Christian manner. One of the boys was in, 
or rather on, the bed—for there was no covering 
—from sheer nakedness. He partly nestled in 
the straw, and was partly concealed by the rags 
taken from the window ; he was contented and 
happy, for he had had the blessing of a full meal : 
a rarity in the hut of the dying potter. 

The curate took the chair borrowed for him, 
placed it by the bedside, and leaned toward the 
sick man. 

“Well, James, how do you feel now?” 

“ Better, sir, thank you, but still weakly. God 
will bless you for what you ha’ done. ’Tis mony 





a long day sin’ I could prove my gratitude to any 
body.” 

“ Never mind that. The Searcher of all hearts 
knows your intentions, James.” 

“ Yes—true! But d’ye think God heeds a 
poor critter like me!” 

‘Undoubtedly. Our Father.” 

* Ah! Good—good. But I never found a 
true friend but Him and yourself, sir—they all 
forsook and misbelied me. I mever was as bad 
as people made me; He knows that, and the 
children. One’s hearth is a fair assize.” 

“True, a fond husband and a kind father can 
not be a very bad man. I never believed you ill- 
disposed, Fielding.” 

“No, bless thee for it, and He will bless thee. 
Ye ha’ made me a Christian; the ways o’ the 
world made me an infidel long ago. A man kind- 
ly treated, feels like a Christian, sir.” 

‘But we must give up resentments now. | 
see by your countenance you will soon meet your 
God. Prepare, Fielding, for that great judgment.” 

‘“* Yes, I know it will come soon, an’ that ha’ 
changed me. But, indeed, sir, I am aweary of 
the world. If it war not for her and the children, 
I had gone years back.” 

“The Christian religion always supposes pov- 
erty and suffering, James. Were all the world 
sinless and happy, the Atonement had been use- 
less.” 

“<I can well believe thisn o’ thee, sir. If yer 
wer dumb an’ blind, yer han’ would preach ; ‘tis 
the on’y sarmint as goes home to a hungry man 
Fine words be o’ small account. But when a rich 
parson, or a bishop, or such, as never gives, an’ 
never suffers, tells starvin poor fellows like me to 
bear their crosses, as the only road to heaven, it 
looks like humbug, sir. If heaven is to be won 
by poverty—sartintly nothing is so easy for’em as 
to give all they ha’ more than enow, to feed the 
hungry, an’ comfort the afflicted.” 

«Ah, James, this is bad grace in a dying man 
It is enough for every one to look to himself; to 
bear his own burden, and to know that in the 
midst of trial, and sorrow, and suffering, he can 
have recourse to One who knew them all on 
earth. This, surely, is fair comfort.” 

“Tt be, sir. "Tis at the point I am at now, a 
man feels he must believe in some religion, an’ 
there is none so nat’ral like as our own. A dyin’ 
man is not a doubter. I wish I ha’ been o’ this 
way 0’ thinkin’ long ago—’twould ha’ made me 
content—an’ a contented man is a regular man, 
an’ a regular man is a toilsome man, an’ a toil- 
some man is a thriving man; but when one be- 
gins in grumblin’ one ends wi’ sorrow. Mary 
dear, gi’ me a drink. I feel faintish.’’ 

The curate took the teapot from the yearning 
and attentive wife’s hand, and the fevered patient, 
from the broken spout held to his mouth, drained 
the vessel greedily, till the few leaves at the 
strainer whizzed with their dryness. As he drank, 
Godfrey had an opportunity of observing his coun- 
tenance. ‘This man,” said he to himself, “was 
formed for a lofty destiny, but with him ignorance 
has marred nature. When will man vindicate the 
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purposes of God to his fellows? When will En- 
gland provide education for all her people?” As 
these thoughts passed rapidly through the pastor’s 
mind, the sick man spoke with a fainter voice, but 
with renewed energy: ‘The spirit war willing, 
but the flesh war weak.’ Well, sir, | know I am 
a dyin’. I war never a coward, but I does fear 
death. °Tis like a goin’ over a common one don’t 
know, on a dark night—there be none about you 
but sperits.” 

«« Keep your eyes steadily on your guiding star, 
James. That light sufficeth.” 

«| believe, sir. O Lord, help my unbelief.” 

“Thank Heaven for those words,” said the 
curate ; “and now, Fielding, since you are in this 
good frame of mind, I must tell you one thing 
that will lighten your last mcments. Old Mrs. 
Williams is getting too aged for the parish school, 
and as she is to retire on a small pension, I have 
secured the post for Mary. I know she will fill 
it well. This will keep the welf from the door, 
and I will look to the little ones. So you see 
things are not so bad as you expected. You will 
leave those dear to you pretty middling off, and 
they will remain, under Providence, to be a bless- 
ing to themselves and to their country.” 

“Thank God, thank God! My soul is at 
peace now. She is provided for, and they, too. 
Read to me, sir, please; "twill rouse me up—I 
feel drowsyish.” 

The curate opened his pocket Bible, and in a 
sweet low voice read from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth of John. As he proceeded, the little 
boy peeped up from his straw, and sucked in the 
words. The sick man opened his stiffening lids 
from time to time, and murmured a prayer from 
unparted, motionless lips, which sounded strange 
and unearthly in the small chamber. The pale 
wife, with her infant daughter in her lap, wept 
silently ; and the little boy, Jemmy, was seated 
on one of the worn-out hassocks, holding the can- 
dle, which was stuck in a bottle, for the good pas- 
tor, as he read. The other boy was gone of an 
errand for a neighbor. Night had set in, and a 
gentle breeze fanned the chamber through the 
open door and paneless window. People glided 
cautiously by, from time to time, urged by pity or 
curiosity. 

After about an hour’s stillness, the sick man 
stirred, then tried to sigh, but the groan died 
within him, and for a time he whispered ; but no- 
body knew what he said. At length, after the 
curate had applied a few drops of moisture from 
an orange to his lips, he spoke audibly. 

“T was dreaming, Mary, as we war happy with 
God. The children had enow to eat ; they give 
me my good name back agen; an’ we were all 
very happy.” After a pause, and much internal 
muttering, he resumed with a perceptible spirit of 
energy, although his spent powers made him 
scarcely audible. ‘*Oh, Mr. Godfrey, if more 
would, like thee, on’y come and see the poor, an 
what they suffers! Tell the lads, sir, to wait a 
bit—but to struggle on, for there is hope for the 
working man. An’ bid the rich folk consider the 
laborer, an’ the parsons to be all like thee, an’ 











England will be right. Mary, a drink, dear: the 
heart is as dry as a cinder within me.” 

His wife brought him a little cold water, into 
which the curate squeezed some orange juice. 

‘‘Mary! To our Father I commit thee, girl. 
when I am gone. I am dead afore I am dead, 
leaving my Mary. Kiss my forehead, girl. God 
bless thee! Comfort these little children, God ' 
they be orphans now.” 

And he prayed inwardly. In that hour he had 
no succor but prayer, and the remembrance of 
any good he had done in his life. The baby was 
crying on its mother’s breast, and the candle 
trembled in the hands of the weeping boy who 
still held it. The wife was still and pale; her 
heart was being rifted from her. The curate had 
bent his knee in prayer, and comforted the dying 
and the desolate. 





LADY AMBER MAYNE. 

A® ! how beautiful were the young girls of my 

youthful days. Perhaps it might be from 
the style of dress, which I shall always think 
was piquante and elegant, notwithstanding that 
little Mary looks at a print of the Lady’s Maga- 
cine for 1777 with grimaces and exclamations of 
“ What frights !” What is there in the freedom 
and ease of the modern belle to compare with the 
rich petticoat, the looped robe, the flowing sacque, 
the jaunty lace kerchief, half revealing, half hid- 
ing, the snowy neck, or the rich ruffles, showing 
off the rounded arms? Even in the tedious head- 
dress and the elaborate coiffure, there was a dig- 
nity and majesty of beauty quite unknown in the 
present day. Then grandmothers dressed like 
grandmothers, and did not ape their juveniles ; 
then class had some distinction. All were not 
confused in heaps of cheap and gaudy finery. 
Every thing in female attire was good and dur- 
able, lasting out sometimes the life of the wearer, 
but always appropriate to her age, station, and 
appearance. And also with regard to female 
names, there were many pretty simple appella- 
tions, quite unknown to us in our time. The 
youngest daughter of the Marchioness of Sum- 
merdown had one of these quaint, pretty names 
—Amber !—and what a lovely creature she was! 
The first time I ever saw her was on the occasion 
of her coming to our establishment to choose a 


|court-dress for her approaching presentation. 


She had then just attained her eighteenth year, 
and was a great heiress; for though the Sum- 
merdown family were never rich, and not likely 
to be then, the marquis being lately deceased, 
and having left no son to inherit his honors; yet 
a maternal uncle, who had been resident in India, 
and had amassed one of those fortunes which 
seem now all but fabulous, had left this vast 
wealth to the young lady, Amber Mayne. On 
the occasion I speak of, her siight figure was hid- 
den by the marchioness, a lady of much presence, 
and who was haughty and pompous ; and, indeed, 
I knew not that any one was with my Lady Sum- 
merdown, till, on her ladyship desiring, in a 
haughty voice, to see some rose-color paduasoys, 
one of the sweetest voices I ever heard said, as 
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if it issued from my lady’s crimson sacque, “ Let 
it be blue, dear madam, if you please.” ‘ No, 
Amber,” said my lady, “I have made up my 
mind; it must be colewr-de-rose.” “Just what 
you have looked on, my honored mamma, all 
your life.” 

You must please to remember that in my day, 
and Lady Amber’s, phraseology was a little dif- 
ferent to the careless talk now in vogue. Young 
persons then were deferential to their seniors, 
and parents were only to be approached and 
spoken to with great reverence and homage. | 
doubt sometimes, though, if this enforced state 
and servility did not produce a disposition to tyr- 
annize, where tyranny could be indulged. And 
perhaps this was the case with Lady Amber, who 
mingled with her reverence toward her mother a 
sweet. playfulness truly charming, but who ad- 
dressed a young gentleman who accompanied 
them in a strikingly different tone. He was one 
of the most interesting young men I ever beheld. 
Ah! I do not see many such now. Such a mix- 
ture of humility and spirit, of intelligence and 
modesty. He might have been about six-and- 
twenty years old; and his sober attire, as well 
as the way in which the marchioness addressed 
him, spoke his condition plainly enough. He 
was the domestic chaplain. Great families usu- 
ally had these appendages then, and sometimes, 
I am sorry to say, they were but a disgrace to 
their patrons and their cloth. But this young 
man looked rather as if he were semi-divine than 
imbued with the usual faults of his class, which 
were commonly time-serving and hypocrisy, vices 
of the meanest. He differed from the lovely 
young lady, I believe, about some trifle of taste, 
and she spoke to him with such disdain. He had 
a kind of hectic flush in his face, which deepened 
as she spoke to him. He only looked at her in 
reply ; but such alook! Good heaven! it might 
have melted a stone. J was just handing her 
some tiffany to choose from, and the tears fell hot 
and fast from her eyes_on my hand. I knew too 
well to notice her distress ; but thought I, ‘ Here 
is more than meets the sight.” 

When they were ready to depart, he was about 
to lead my Lady Summerdown to her coach, when 
Lady Amber, who had dried her tears, and whose 
eyes looked as bright as if they had never been 
dimmed with one, sprang to his side. 

“ And won't you take me with you, Mr. Ar- 
den ?” said she. 

He merely bowed low, and offered her his 
other hand, for it was not the fashion then to 
take arms. 

“Of course, child, he will,” said my lady, 
haughtily. 

And as they went down the stairs I heard Lady 
Amber teazing and rallying him unmercifully. I 
watched them into the coach. Ah me! they 
both, after that slight storm, looked radiantly 
happy. We thought what a pair they would 
have made if fortune had matched them as well 
as nature, for his auburn hair, fair skin, and ele- 
gant appearance, harmonized well with her clear 
brunette complexion, tinted with a bright color, 


her large, glowing black eyes, and sweet, fasci- 
nating vivacity of manner....... What followed 
I shall tell, not as I learned it, which was by bits 
and scraps afterward, from the marchioness and 
Lady Amber’s own women, and Mrs. Crumb, the 
housekeeper, but as if it had all occurred beneath 
my own notice. After all, perhaps, if my readers, 
whoever they may be, expect much of a story, 
they may feel disappointed ; for however I may 
have felt it at the time, yet when I come to write 
I feel much like Corporal Trim, in Mr. Sterne’s 
affecting book, when he says, “ Story, God bless 
your honor, I have none to tell.”...... 

By the will of her uncle, Lady Amber came 
of age at eighteen, and into possession of her 
great wealth; at which period her noble father, 
the marquis, had been deceased a year. She had 
always been her mother’s favorite, and Lady Sum- 
merdown, who was the mother of five daughters, 
and had married four of them into noble families, 
looked forward toward achieving the highest con- 
sequence by means of her youngest daughter's 
wealth and beauty. But before this Lady Amber 
had formed wishes of her own totally at variance 
with her mother’s previsions. 

Herbert Arden had lived in the noble family 
of Summerdown some years. He had been tutor 
to the only son of that house, who died, and who 
had been very fond of him. At his son's dying 
request, the late marquis had nominated him the 
chaplain to his household, though, I believe, he 
had a sort of dislike to the admission of such a 
functionary. Yet Mr. Arden’s exemplary con- 
duct, bis freedom from place-hunting, and his 
gentle piety, had much commended him to my 
lord, who was, I have heard, a very worthy no- 
bleman. As a girl, Lady Amber had studied 
with Herbert Arden. She knew the deep stores 
of learning which, never vauntingly displayed, 
yet existed in him, and obtained from the noble 
young lady profound admiration. She had an 
innate thirst for the well of knowledge herself, 
and had quaffed pretty deeply, when she found 
she had not merely learned to admire her teacher, 
but to love him also. It was the old, old story 
over again—the philosopher and his pupil—but 
on one side in this case, pride had a deeper root 
than love; and Lady Amber’s pride was of this 
persuasion, that although Herbert Arden’s family 
(albeit a reduced one) was of as good blood as 
her own, her brother's tutor was yet no match 
for her. 

At that early time she was poor, and, for a 
marquis’s daughter, well-nigh portionless; but 
when the tide of Indian wealth rolled in at her 
feet, I am told that her woman heard her exclaim 
in the privacy of her chamber, ‘‘ Now true love 
shall triumph ;” as if true love ever triumphed. 
It is too submissive, too fond of sacrificing, to 
dream of triumph. From the time, then, that 
she became her own mistress did Lady Amber 
torture and goad the heart which her woman's 
instinct truly told her wooed her for herself 
alone. 

Perhaps secret lovers were never more cruelly 








circumstanced than Lady Amber Mayne and Mr. 
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Arden. He dared not avow his love because of | door and his capricious mistress, and closing it, 
her high station and wealth ; she dared not own | led her by the hand to a settee. 

hers, because a woman would rather let her own ‘“«T know not,” he said, “‘ by what cruel fate I 
heart eat itself away by sorrow and regret than | have been deprived of your conversation lately, 
she would seek in words to know the extent of | but methinks the dear favor you bestowed on me 
her lover's affection. But she had unluckily a| should not go unacknowledged. You will not 
most contrary spirit: at one time she would have | deem it presumption, in the humblest of your 
given her whole wealth if he would but have ac- | servants, dear Lady Amber, if he thanks you for 
knowledged his regard; at another, if she but | that which came as a ray of the sun’s beams to 
fancied she perceived the smallest indication of it, | some poor prisoner pining for light.” 

she would so lower him to the earth by her con-| She haughtily declared she knew not what he 
tempt and amazed disdain, that she too often | could mean, and insolently challenged him to 
raised in that deep-feeling heart a storm of pas- | explain himself. 

sionate self-reproach. Oh! the spirit of a co-| The young man’s spirit rose at this treatment. 
quette. Oh! the galling existence of one de- | At that minute he only knew that he was Her- 
pendent on a patron’s bounty. bert Arden—a man—honest ing- 


It was about this time that she contrived to do | and of a capacity noways inferior to the proud- 
deliberately the most cruel thing—cruel, consid- | est. He saw in her a capricious, exacting, and 
ing her subsequent determination. Among the | unresponding woman, presuming on her wealth, 
ee — — Mary oe rae pect a me her beauty, and no wonder if his 
rought from the East was the system of the | soul rebelled. 
language of flowers. Lady Amber insisted on ‘« Did you not, madam, give me these flowers?” 
Mr. Arden’s studying these floral telegraphs, and he said; opening his vest, and taking them from 
imparting the knowledge to her. It was in vain | the riband which, hung round his neck, suspend- 
that he, seeing the danger, and aware of her way- | ed them on his heart. 
ward disposition, resisted this wish. All the ar- | a A few flowers!” was her exclamation ; “ what 
tillery of her fascinations, her charms, her varied | next! Did a gift bestowed in courtesy from one 
caprices, were brought to bear on this scheme, whose position’”’—so she phrased it—“ entitled 
by which she thought she might convey her mind | her to bestow courtesies, subject her thus to be 
without compromising her feminine dignity. At insolently reminded of the implication they might 
length the marchioness’s aid was enlisted, and | be made to bear, she must request that her sim- 
Mr. Arden, against his better judgment, complied, plest actions might not thus be distorted.” 
perhaps pleased to do so in spite of himself. She | ‘The arrangement of these flowers, then,” he 
was no sooner perfected in this art, fitter I think asked, “ was it purely accidental? He must have 
for the intriguing East than our own soil, than | her own assurance of this.” 








she took an opportunity one day—company being | ‘‘ Must! She was not accustomed, he must 
present—to gather from the conservatory exactly | be aware, to be thus catechised.” 
those blooms which convey to a lover his mis- Bow; Would she condescend, then, to give the as- 


tress’s affection, and carelessly presented them | surance he required, and if possible forgive his 
to the young chaplain, with ‘‘ Here, Mr. Arden, | mad presumption, which only the most devoted 
accept this for your dinner nosegay.” To the | love could excuse.” 

rest, these flowers were sealed books, but to him ‘* Well, then, she supposed her late studies had 
—he flushed with joy and rapture. What man | given an accidental determination to the stupid 
—young, enthusiastic, and loving like him— | things, which might have seemed odd, but—” 
would not have done so. Their eyes met, hers | The dry and withered tokens were cast at her 
fell, unable to bear the wondrous happiness of | feet, and her faint cry, as he fled from the roam, 
that glance, but thenceforth Herbert, though the | never reached his ear. 

furthest from being a coxcomb, believed that he She sat, buried in thought, absorbed in repent- 
needed not the surety of words to convince him | ant tears, for some time, and then left the room. 
that he was beloved ; and he felt a modest hap- | Presently, she bethought herself that the poor 
piness in that belief. He had never dared aspire | discarded flowers were on the floor of the apart- 
to forget his station, though she had often griev- | ment she had quitted. She went back for them, 
ously tempted him to do so. Lady Amber was, | but they were gone—she never saw them again 
he knew, her own mistress, and though opposi- | till she gaw them mingled with dust kindred to 
tion might reasonably be feared, yet—what !— | their own. 

if she loved him all would be well. Not for a| Such were the strange moods of her mind— 
whole fortnight after this could he obtain an in- | now resolving to sacrifice all to love, and now to 
terview with her; if he sent to request one, she.| repel affection by dignity—that she continued 
was going to dress, or visit, or a hundred trivial exercising these varieties of behavior to him, 
excuses were made. She intentionally deprived | whenever the arrangements of the family brought 
him of every opportunity to speak, now that speak- | him into her presence. At all other times he 
ing became as obvious a matter of duty to his fine | avoided her. She knew not, though many of the 
mind as hitherto he had deemed silence tobe. At | servants did, that his distraction of mind had 
last, one day he found himself alone with her. | brought on, in an advanced degree, a pulmonary 
She became suddenly aware of this, and rose to | complaint to which he was liable, and that any 
quit the room, but he placed himself between the | renewed anxiety caused him to expectorate blood. 
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He was implored by some of the head servants 
to see a physician, and went secretly out of doors 
to visit one—lest it should alarm her, whose peace 
was only too dear to him. 

At this time, though suitors had never been 
wanting, one was evidently encouraged. A man 
of rank, who received marks of favor only when 
Herbert Arden was by to see and suffer from 
it. She was urged to marry this gentleman, but 
seemed in no hurry to make up her mind; but 
he was not one who would be trifled with. It 
was intimated that her decision must be irrevo- 
cable and immediate. He was a man of high 
fashion, immense influence, and she hesitated. 
As a refinement of cruelty, she affected to con- 
sult her former tutor. Could looks have struck 
her with an eternity of remorse, his would have 
done so then. Once she was on the point of 
throwing herself at his feet, of confessing all— 
all—that he was the only one she loved, or could 
love, or would love. And then the cold and cau- 
tious demon whispered, ‘Think what you will 
lose, the homage of the world’”—as if the world 
could give one grain of happiness in return for 
the sacrifices made to it of truth, of justice, of 
honor. And so the impulse was lost, and she 
dismissed him with so stately coldness that he 
asked himself, ‘Was I not a vain fool? can this 
woman have ever loved?” Then there passed 
such a scene of passion and madness in her dress- 
ing-room, with none about her but her women, 
that one might have thought she was possessed 
by a devil as of old. And was she not! If the 
spirit of a coquette is not diabolical, then demons 
never walk this earth. And so did that great, 
fine house hold as it were a casket, these two 
spirits, one chafing at itself, the other humbled, 
prayerful, and forgiving. . . . . . . 

The news was soon spread—Lady Amber was 
to be married to his Grace the Duke of Torhamp- 
ton, and she came to our house to choose wed- 
ding clothes. No chaplain now hung on her ac- 
cents, or attended her steps. She was more 
lively than beseeming, I thought, and yet, ever 
and anon, a change came over her, and she 
heaved great sighs, and was so lost in thought 
that she knew nothing, saw nothing, heard no- 
thing. Some lady who was with them asked 
the marehioness with much concern, ‘ how poor 
Mr. Arden was?” ‘Oh! dying, I think,” said 
my lady, “ the servants say he neither eats, sleeps, 
nor rests.” At these words a sort of spasm flit- 
ted over Lady Amber's face, but she said nothing, 
only pulled at the lace she was examining till it 
was squeezed into a rag. “I'll take this thing,” 
she said, and then—as if she could bear no more 
——she went to the window, and pulling out her 
handkerchief, wept. Her mother and the lady 
whispered—* Such a feeling heart. He was the 
tutor of poor James, and she loved her brother 
so dearly it will be like losing him over again.” 
Why did the sixth commandment flit before her 
eyes like the writing on Belshazzar’s wall, with 
this difference, that she could decipher too well 
the characters, “Thou shalt do no murder?” 












There are more ways of slaying a young lady 
than stabbing with a knife or giving a bowl of 
poison. Who shall tell if one day you may not 
rank with those who have been arraigned at 
man’s tribunal, and have been dismissed to the 
punishment of heaven? When she left our show- 
rooms her eyes were inflamed with tears, but she 
persisted, and not only that, but 
+ * * 
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Can it be conceived; what fiend ruled the soul 
of this young girl! The day before her appoint- 
ed nuptials, which were to take place in the pri- 
vate chapel of the marchioness, Dower House, 
in town, she took her woman with her and drove 
to the Bishop of C ’s, the prelate who had 
promised to read the ceremony. What argu- 
ments she made use of I know not, but as even 
bishops are not always invulnerable, they must 
have been powerful ones. On the wedding-day, 
when all were assembled waiting only for the 
reverend bishop, there came at the last moment 
a note from that dignitary, explaining that sud- 
den illness would prevent him from attending, 
and expressing a hope, more like a command, 
that his young friend Mr. Arden would be his 
substitute. He who, pale and attenuated, yet 
was there maintaining his post among the wed- 
ding guests, and striving with all his might to 
brave it out, was struck speechless at this re- 
quest. When he could find words, he protested 
against such a task; why, none of course could 
imagine, it being obviously his duty. At length 
Lady Amber herself urged him—* the last re. 
quest of mine, Mr. Arden.” He yielded; per- 
haps he felt how terrible would be the revenge 
she was drawing on herself. He took his place. 
Those who remember the scene said that his face 
was of the same color as his surplice. He read 
every word slowly and distinctly, till just at the 
benediction, when every one noticed how short 
his breath had become. The bride had her eyes 
fixed on the ground, and as the bridegroom turn- 
ed to salute her, Herbert Arden fell heavily, face 
foremost, to the ground, right between the new 
married pair. They raised him; they tore open 
the brrast of his ruffled shirt; as they did so, a 
little satin packet fell out of his bosom and went 
on the ground: it contained dead flowers—* ashes 
to ashes.” Doctors came, but she had done her 
work effectually—life had departed. No one 


could mend that broken heart. 
= * + a2 > 





Now you know as much as I do of Lady Am- 
ber Mayne’s history. I thought when I saw her 
go to the “drawing-room” on the occasion of her 
marriage, like the gentlewoman in the play Mr. 
Garrick was so fine in, “I would not have such 
a heart in my bosom for the dignity of the whole 
body.” Two years after that her family went 
into mourning for her. She had taken laudanum, 
I believe. There was a great fuss about the cor- 
oner’s verdict, but it got hushed up somehow, 
and after all she received Christian burial, which, 
though it is a hard thing to say, yet to my mind 
was more than she deserved. 
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STUDENT LIFE IN PARIS. 

HE resident in Paris who does not live in the 

fashionable quarters thereof; whose purse 
compels him to exist upon the nourriture simple 
et fortifiante of a student’s hotel, instead of pay- 
ing daily visits to Vachette’s, or even to the 
Diner de Paris ; generally chooses the neighbor- 
hood of the Panthéon for his quarters. For, 
hereabout he may have the wildest kind of social 
liberty. He may wear the hat he pleases to 
adopt, without remark; he may give free vent 
to the exuberance of his fancy in the matter of 
trowsers. Nobody will interfere with him, if he 
have a relish for a pipe in the Palace gardens 
close by. Having had his two dishes for break- 
fast, about ten, with his half bottle of vin ordi- 
naire, he should be off to his business—perhaps 
to the dissecting-room of a hospital, or to the 
studio of some great painter, his master. But 
the day is cloudless, and the Panthéon stands 
out against the intensely blue sky, reminding 
him of a sketch by Roberts. 

On such a day the dissecting-room or the close 
atmosphere of a studio is insupportable. To 
stroll out, past the interminable book-stalls, 
crammed with yellow-covered books ; to meet a 
friend, and then saunter into the Luxembourg 
gardens, to promenade while the band of one of 
the regiments is playing, is certainly a more 
pleasant proceeding. There is a laziness in the 
very air; it is impossible to do any thing worth 
speaking about. And then, if the stroller be an 
artist, may he not, in his walk, study character? 
There are, unhappily, twenty different ways of 
reconciling the conscience to idleness. On some 
mornings of lassitude the artist rises with weak 
eyes; the medical student wakes with an un- 
steady hand; the writer jumps out of bed with 
the reflection that the brain wants relaxation and 
repose, like the body; the government official is 
disturbed from his sleep by the suggestion that a 
day in bed will strengthen his naturally delicate 
constitution, and that a medical certificate must 
certify to that fact; the prima donna, rising with 
a slight wheeziness, feels that to sing at the con- 
cert she is engaged to perform at that morning 
would be madness. And thus we all cheat our- 
selves occasionally. 

These mornings of self-deceit are, I fear, a 
little too frequent with the gentlemen who are 
supposed to study near the Panthéon. On such 
occasions they may be generally found grouped 
about the Luxembourg gardens—some reading 
Le Mousquetaire in the shade of the trimmed 
chestnut trees; others watching the evolutions 
of the soldiers in the long walk that stretches 
away from the Palace to the Observatoire. Then 
billiard matehes are got up, and appointments 
made for the Closerie des Lilacs. Here may be 
seen excellent samples of the Paris student; 
from the beardless young fellow with his rough 
hat upon the back of his head, and his extremi- 
ties cased in trowsers fitting him like gaiters ; to 
the solemn student, with his dingy volume under 
his arm, spectacles on his nose, and his cravat 
tied carelessly about his throat. Here, too, are 








groups of ladies knitting ; and whole squadrons 
of bonnes, with infinite varieties of the Paris 
baby, crawling, and squeaking, and tottering, 
and tumbling about them. All the boys are 
little soldiers ; and those young fellows who are 
not aspiring drummers are mimic generals. To 
the serious observer, the recruits, parceled out in 
detachments of six, and occupying the ground 
from the steps of the Palace gardens up to the 
gates of the Park, look sad specimens of military 
glory. As they make their first attempts to 
shoulder arms ; as they receive the rough thrusts 
of the peppery little drill sergeants; as they 
undergo the minute inspection of the command- 
ing officer (who has a push for one, an angry 
word for another, and a threat for a third), their 
set expression of feature gives to them a deadened 
look, that has something awful in it. Their eyes 
are fixed, looking forward; the head is held 
stiffly ; the lips are motionless; all volition ap- 
pears to be atan end. At the sergeant’s word of 
command firelocks are shouldered ; then lowered ; 
then the right hand is upon the cartouche-box ; 
then the cartouche is lifted to the mouth, and 
inserted in the musket; then the ramrod is ap- 
plied ; and the bright rods rise and fall along the 
line with the precision of steam machinery ; then 
the musket is again shouldered. Those who 
have been in any degree slow or awkward, are 
savagely reproved ; then the officer makes a dash 
with his sword at a musket dangling carelessly, 
or seizes a man’s cap, and puts it jauntily upon 
his head as a soldier should wear it. All the 
men stand like statues, and appear so closely to 
resemble one another, that you wonder how they 
sort themselves, and recognize their companions 
when they are once dispersed. At a word they 
presently fall on one knee (that which was ob- 
served encased in a leather band to preserve the 
scarlet trowsers from the dust) to receive a charge 
of imaginary cavalry ; then they rise and advance 
one step at a time, with their bayonets pointed at 
an advancing enemy ; in reality at a formidable 
row of laughing nurses and delighted children. 
A drum rolls, and suddenly they stack their 
muskets ; the rigidity of their faces is relaxed : 
and they skip away to join the crowd gathering 
about the band posted half way down the avenue. 
Now they are playing all kinds of practical jokes 
with one another. Hats are knocked off; mock 
fights go on; unobserved pulls of the ears are 
given; and jokes are played even with the 
swords. Pipes are produced; tobacco is freely 
borrowed, and as freely lent; clouds of smoke 
rise into the air; the officers unceremoniously 
light their cigarettes from their men’s pipes; the 
corporals group together as the sergeants group 
together; and the lieutenants chatter apart, 
while a few privates hop about to the polka 
which the regimental band is playing. It is a 
gay scene of cheerful life. The officers, with 
their hands buried deep in their wonderfully- 
capacious scarlet trowsers, bulging from their 
remarkably small waists, laugh, and talk, and 
smoke, and forget to look rigid and military ; 
ladies cluster about, talking lively things; stu- 
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dents four abreast, and arm-in-arm, stroll round 
the large circle; and gtisettes, in their snow- 
white caps, and little black mantles, chatter about 
the last quadrille Chinoise they danced at the 
Closerie. These groups, with children chasing 
huge wash-leather foot-balls in every direction, 
and a few old men sunning themselves on the 
benches, make up a scene to which the fountain 
before the Palace, and the splendid rows of trees 
leading to it, furnish a pretty background. 

For the student who is inclined to be idle to 
have a scene like this within five minutes’ walk 
of his hotel is to be powerfully tempted. When 
he is tired of the soldiers, he can stroll into the 
splendid kitchen gardens of the Palace, to watch 
the growth of the vines, or to sniff the perfume 
of the fruit-blossoms. Then, there is a iittle 
café, absolutely in the Palace grounds, under the 
shade of some magnificent trees. Thence he 
may lounge past the orangery, to the pretty gar- 
dens close to the Palace, surrounded by statues 
of the queens of France. Here the children of 
the neighborhood swarm ; here priests, in thin 
black cassocks and three-cornered hats, walk 
leisurely about ; and ladies sit to read romances 
or work embroidery ; while dozens of little boats 
swim about the fountain basin, and two swans 
receive their daily supply of biscuits de Rheims 
from the paddling, screaming, delighted little 
ship-owners. 

When the burning mid-day sun drives the idler 
from the gardens, the Palace of the Luxembourg, 
built for Marie de Medicis—which the genius of 
Rubens was employed to decorate—remains to 
be visited. In the two hundred and thirty years 
during which the Palace has stood, how many 
scenes of terrible interest have passed within its 
walls ; upon how much ruined greatness have its 
iron gates turned! Here the Dowager Queen 
of Spain, widow of the first Louis, and daughter 
of the Regent, passed her widowhood and died. 
Here Rubens’s decorations and illustrations of 
Marie de Medicis were exhibited ; and here were 
first shown to the publie, in seventeen hundred 
and fifty, a few of the best works of the old mas- 
ters in the possession of the Royal Family, which 
became the nucleus of that splendid collection of 
paintings now gathered within the walls of the 
Louvre. But when, in seventeen hundred and 
seventy-nine, Louis the Sixteenth gave the palace 
to his brother, the Count de Provence (afterward 
Louis the Eighteenth), Rubens’s pictures and 
the works forming the public gallery were re- 
moved, and set apart to be added to the collection 
in the Louvre. While the gloom of the Revolu- 
tion was over the capital, dark days fell upon the 
Palace. Presently, however, it was decorated 
for the Directory ; then for the Senat Conserva- 
teur; then again, in eighteen hundred and two, 
a gallery of old masters was collected within its 
walls, to be withdrawn finally to fill up gaps in 
the Louvre gallery in eighteen hundred and 
fifteen. It was that same Count de Provence, 
who once held the Palace as his private property, 
and who gave importance to the building after- 
ward occupied by his chamber of peers by order- 











ing that a gallery of paintings by modern French 
artists should be formed in one of the wings. To 
carry out this project some of the more remark- 
able examples of French art in the Louvre and 
the royal palaces were removed hither. This 
exhibition, which included some celebrated works 
by David Gros, and Gerard, was opened to the 
public for the first time in eighteen hundred and 
eighteen. And this collection is now free to all 
who have an hour to spare, and who are armed 
with passports. 

The way to the gallery, up a narrow stone 
staircase, isnot impressive. It is unlike a French 
approach to an art-gallery, although it might 
serve such a purpose without notice in England. 
A ring at a bell on the first floor summons an 
important person in a cocked hat, and green and 
red livery, who examines the applicant’s pass- 
port, takes his cane (for the care of which he 
charges him two sous), and lets him loose in the 
gallery. The pictures in the collection are, gen- 
erally, very well known : it is with the copyists 
that the idle student’s interest will lie. Here he 
is certain to meet some friends ; and, as he strolls 
from one easel to another, with a lively word for 
each acquaintance, and a criticism on each copy, 
the time flies onward to his perfect satisfaction. 

These copyists are a peculiar class in Paris, 
who supply the picture-market in all parts of the 
world, but mostly in Paris, with imitations of 
popular paintings. The visitor, entering the 
gallery for the first time, if he have been many 
weeks in Paris, knows almost every picture. 
Copies of them are to be seen in any quarter of 
the capital: they are heaped up in the shops in 
the Rue de Seine—they choke up the gateways 
on the Quai Voltaire—they dangle in the wind 
outside the gates of the Louvre. And here they 
are by dozens, lying against the walls, under the 
originals. Four persons, with their easels in- 
geniously grouped within the narrowest possible 
space, are painting Scheffer’s Charlotte Corday : 
three distinct copies of Rosa Bonhem’s masterly 
Plowed Field are peeping from the canvas: De 
la Roche's Death of Queen Elizabeth is being re- 
produced on four or five different scales: the pic- 
ture of the Last Victims of the Reign of Terror, 
by Muller, with André Chenier as the central 
figure, is being either copied wholesale, or being 
mercilessly dissected into ‘studies ;” some copy- 
ists taking only the head of the poet : others snatch- 
ing the face of a terrified woman. The Young 
Princes in the Tower, by De la Roche, are being 
as mercilessly murdered by two copyists as they 
were, in reality, by the hired assassins. One 
glance at these imitators, however, is more inter- 
esting and pleasing than two at the copies. Many 
are women—some young women—negligently 
dressed. Their cloaks and bonnets are put aside 
in a heap, and -some black lace, or a coquettish 
handkerchief, is gracefully tied over the head. 
They have generally a sad, careworn, business 
look, and they proceed with their painting as 
listlessly as the seamstress goes on with her sew- 
ing. They are undisturbed by the stare of visitors, 
and hear passing criticism without the least ex- 
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hibition of pleasure or resentment. The hopes 
of fame have been crushed, the ardor with which 
they once contended for prizes is quenched. They 
have reached the summit of their art-destiny ; 
and every attempt tosoar higher has failed. There 
they sit upon their little deal stools, with shabby, 
dirty paint boxes beside them, wielding huge 
pallets, and adding their browns and greens with 
mechanical industry. So do some old ladies, 
who wear spectacles, and a dingy costume, and 
who appear to have been at work in the same 
manner for forty or fifty years. 

The male copyists are a motley race. Some 
are finished dandies, others are the most slovenly 
fellows it is possible to imagine; some have 
their hair beautifully brushed and pomatumed, 
and sport shining coats, apparently worn for the 
first time: others are in greasy, threadbare gar- 
ments, adopt the negligent style of coiffure, and | 
are not sufficiently ostentatious to wash hands or | 
face very frequently. It may be perhaps noticed 
that the latter are, generally, better artists than 
the well-pomatumed copyists. One very dandi- 
fied old gentleman who attends the gallery may 
be remarked for the care with which he envelopes 
his arms up to the elbows in black satin bags, 
to preserve his coat from contact with paint or 
varnishes. 

The student’s idle day is spent altogether near 
the Panthéon. There are many cafés at hand, 
where, when he is tired of the pictures and the | 
gardens of the Luxembourg, he may have his 
absinthe or his billiards: or there are cabinets 
where he can have his two sous worth of popular | 
literature. But he is possil)ly not inclined even | 
for the lightest reading, and strolls back to the 
nourriture simple et fortifiante : which he enjoys | 
at his hotel, together with his fodging, for about | 
four dollars per week. The simplicity of the food 
to be had at a student’s hotel, at this price, is as 
questionable, perhaps, as its fortifying qualities. 
Yet, at dinner, it includes two or three dishes, a 
dessert of course, and wine. But then a cauli- 
flower is a course in itself, and a tea-spoonful of 
jelly supports, unaided, the dignity of a dessert. 
Still the student is gay at his dinner; and will 
get up, between the courses, with one of his com- 
panions, dance a polka round the table, and re- 
sume his seat. He eats his simple and fortifying 
fare, laughing at it all the time. Perhaps this 
laughter helps his digestion. We remember the 
ecstasies with which a young fellow was one day 
received at dinner, who had returned from the 
Longchamps fair in the Champs Elysées, with 
the intelligence that there was a living skeleton 
exhibiting there, who, he said, had been brought 
up at a student’s hotel, on nourriture simple et 
fortifiante. On another occasion the production 
of an omelette au rhum caused a great sensation 
at the same student’s hotel : the wild guests skip- 
ping round the table, shouting, as they pointed 
to the effort of culinary genius, “Ah! Quel 
luxe!” What a luxury ! 

The dinner conversation is interspersed gener- 
ally with medical and legal anecdotes. One gen- 
tleman excuses his absence from a party by the 




















intelligence that he has a subject inhand. And, 
considering that two medical students are en- 
titled only to five subjects—as they delicately 
call them—per annum between them, it will be 
seen that to be in actual possession of one of these 
is to be in luck’s way entirely. ‘“ We have two 
bodies and a half each,” said a ghastly little student 
to us one day, as he handed us the biscuit de 
Rheims, which represented our dessert on the 
occasion. It was fortunate that the subject 
rapidly changed to one of punch. To get up a 
punch party is, in the estimation of the student, 
a highly pleasant way of finishing an idle morn- 
ing; and it is amusing to watch the excitement 
with which the diners who drop in to the table 
d’hé.e are requested to add their fifteen sous to 
the punch subscription, A sufficient number of 
contributors having been obtained, the best avail- 
able rooms are selected, and the contractor for 
the entertainment proceeds to buy three or four 
pounds of lump sugar, two or three bottles of 
brandy, a bottle of Kirsch water, one of rum, a 
heap of biscuits, and a huge baba! These mate- 
rials are arranged upon the mantelpiece of the 
room selected for the entertainment ; the guests 
assemble, each man bringing his own tumbler 
from his own washing-stand ; two or three walk 
up and down learning off songs from bits of paper, 
with an excited air; and the landlady sends up a 


| message, declaring that she will not allow any 


singing on the part of messreurs les locataires 
after eleven o'clock. This message is received 
with shouts of derision; the young fellows skip 
about the ponch bol (which is the French-En- 
glish for a common brown earthenware pan) ; 
examine the contents of the bottles; and stop 
every man who begins a song, by declaring that 
he is anticipating the entertainment. Then the 
master of the ceremonies opens the proceedings 
by making a kettleful of green tea over a spirit 


|lamp. This accomplished, he half fills the bowl 


with sugar; then empties a bottle of brandy and 
a considerable quantity of ram uponit. The next 
proceeding is to light the spirit. This accom- 
plished, all the candles are extinguished, and te 
the glare of the blue flame from the punch bowl, 
which mounts a considerable height, the wild 
young fellows open their concert. As they 
| gesticulate and shout about the bowl, they look 
| like the burlesque demons, blue and tinseled, 
which are the delight of children in the opening 
of a Christmas pantomime. Their songs are 
chiefly laments over the degenerate days of the 
old Quartier Latin. 

The punch having burned for about three quar- 
ters of an hour, is ladled out to the guests; pipes 
are lighted ; and lively conversation is carried on. 
Suddenly it is suggested that the hour for dancing 
has arrived. The door of an adjoining room is 
thrown open, disclosing an apartment regularly 
cleared for a polka. A stranger instantly won- 
ders where the ladies are coming from; but he is 
soon relieved from any doubt by an invitation 
from one of the young men to dance with him. 
The night is warm; the windows are thrown 
open ; the students remove their coats ; and then, 
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to the fiddle of a fellow-student, dance a quadrille 
among themselves. The quadrille is followed by 
a polka; and then the second bowl of punch is 
lighted—this time a bowl of Kirsch punch. Then 
the great cake or baba is cut up and demolished, 
amidst practical jokes, usually played in England 
by children not exceeding the age of twelve. And 
then follow songs; and eau-de-vie de Dantzig ; 
and romping; and the usual consequences of 
punch. Witha light song, however, and a steady 
candlestick, the gay fellows skip off to bed, push- 
ing and playing practical jokes upon one another, 
as they run up the broad staircase of the hotel. 


HOW MACKEREL ARE CAUGHT. 

ACKEREL fishing affords a livelihood to a 

large number of the hardiest inhabitants of 
our northeastern Atlantic shores. The fishery 
is pursued in small vessels of from thirty to one 
hundred and twenty tons, and invariably of the 
“schooner” rig, that is, having two masts, and 
“fore and aft’ sails. The business commences 
in the latter part of*March, when the mackerel 
first return to our coasts from their winter's ab- 
sence in more southern waters, and lasts until 
the end of November. At that time the fish— 
and of course their pursuers also—have made the 








caught are small but stoutly built, formed to re- 
sist some degree of bad weather, and having, al- 
most invariably, excellent sailing qualities. The 
latter, indeed, is a necessary qualification in a 


vessel intended for this business, as the success 


of a voyage, in many instances, depends on a 
vessel getting to a certain place, where fish have 
been discovered, an hour sooner or later. The 
| crew, consisting of from eight to twenty hands, 
| according to the size of the vessel, are not paid a 
| salary, but have a community of interest, all unit- 
ing to pay the expenses incurred for provisions, 
etc., the vessel’s share, the captain’s percentage, 
ete., the remainder of the catch being divided in 
the exact proportion which each man’s original 
catch bears to that of the rest. The captain is 
generally an old and experienced fisherman, and 
on him devolve the cares and responsibilities of 
finding and keeping the run of the mackerel, 
| keeping the reckoning of the vessel, ordering and 
superintending the making and taking in sail, go- 
ing into harbor, etc. He has, however, no dig- 
nity, but receives uvbedience only from the ac- 
knowledged principle that every well-regulated 
household should have a head. A mackerel 
| vessel is indeed as complete a little republic as 
one could well find, ability being the only crite- 





entire circuit of our eastern coast, from the capes | rion of merit, and one’s ‘‘ standing in society” 
of Delaware, off which they are first seen in early | being regulated pretty much by his usefulness to 
spring, to the extreme borders of Maine and the | the community, that is, by his skill as a fisher- 
bays of British America, and back again as far | man. 
as the headland of Cape Cod. Thence the fish} The total number of American vessels employ- 
—about Thanksgiving Day—take their final de- | ed in this fishery is somewhat over eighteen hun- 
parture for their as yet undiscovered winter quar- | dred. Fully one third of this number are owned 
ters. All attempts made by enterprising fisher- | in Cape Ann, where a large amount of capital is 
men to follow the mackerel after they leave ‘“ the | invested in fisheries of various kinds. The great- 
Cape” have hitherto proved utterly futile, every | er part of the Cape Ann fleet has for some years 
trace of the vast school which annually congre- past a e ys mee and the waters 
- ie eae y cs rer sera ae —— we we ward - sland for, “ fair 
of the south shoals of Nantucket. any difler- | of fish, ere their success has, as 1s known, 
ent surmises have been offered to account for! raised the envy of the colonists, who, in the ver- 
their sudden disappearance, and various theories | itable dog-in-the-manger spirit, religiously pre- 
started, by those curious in such matters, to ex-| served by these devoted adherents to Old Fogy- 
plain the why and wherefore of the eccentric mo- | dom, have petitioned their government to forbid 
tions of a school of mackerel. But the matter is | the further encroachments of enterprising Brother 
apparently just as much in the dark as ever, and | Jonathan on these vast preserves, which, how- 
their disappearance about Thanksgiving time re- | ever, they themselves have not sufficient enter- 
mains as much a subject for speculation as the | prise to use. 
ar a se sta ee “oe oe _ Of eta eee 
wise in such matters, think that the fish, after | is owned on various parts of Cape Cod, and the 
leaving our coast, lie at the bottom of the sea, in remainder in the many little harbors scattered 
yi Saree shoal sare in a state : ee | — our er canoe vnc fleet 
on, until the return of warm weather; others is, of course, entirely separa rom the rest, 
suppose that they emigrate to warmer latitudes, | which follow up the mackerel frequenting our 
where they swim deep beneath the surface, in | coast more particularly. These latter form a 
order to keep themselves in a temperature suited | fleet of from six hundred to a thousand vessels, 
to their nature ; and many old fishermen devoutly | cruising in one vast body, and spreading over 
believe that after leaving us they are, somehow, many miles of water, and keeping up a constant 
pr into fish of ~ a different species, | although silent and te rene 
and are met with in the tropical seas as albicores, | by means of incessant watching with good spy- 
bonita, etc. All that we know on the subject is| glasses, which is so complete that a vessel at one 
that those which leave us at the beginning of | end of the fleet.can not have mackerel “ along- 
winter are of moderate size, but very fat; while | side,” technically speaking, five minutes, before 
those which return in the spring are large, ex- | every vessel in a circle, the diameter of which may 
tremely poor, and ravenously hungry. | be ten miles, will be aware of the fact, and every 
The vessels in which the fish are pursued and | man of the ten thousand composing their crews 
. 
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will be engaged in spreading to the wind every 
available stitch of canvas to force each little bark 
as quickly as possible into close proximity to the 
coveted prize. And then commences the trial of 
speed. Then the best helmsman is called to 
steer, and every eye watches the sails, to see 
that they draw well, and every hand is ready to 
jump to remedy any defect. Then is the anxious 
moment for fishermen, for they see spread out 
before them a vast school of fish, in the midst of 
which lie the few favored vessels which have suc- 
ceeded in raising them, and are now reaping a 
golden harvest. This is indeed the most exciting 
scene in the experience of a mackerel catcher. 
It happened some years since that “the fleet” 
had, upon occasion of an approaching storm, gone 
into the harbor of Cape Ann. After lying there 
two days the weather moderated and became fine, 
and the fleet got under way very early one morn- 
ing. The first little squad of about a dozen ves- 
sels, who were probably the most eager fisher- 
men, had about forty minutes’ start of the main 
body of the fleet. They had hardly got well 
clear of the land before they “ struck” mackerel, 
and at once “‘ hove to” and never got under way 
again until their decks were filled—the fish biting 
all the time as fast as possible. In the mean 
time the balance of the fleet had just time to get 
to the entrance of the harbor, and in plain sight 
of their fortunate companions, when it fell a dead 
calm; and they were actually forced to lie there, 
within three or four miles of a vast school of fish, 
without feeling a bite. Could any one imagine 
any thing more tantalizing than such a situation ? 

The fish are caught with hook and line, each 
fisherman using two lines. When hauled on 
board they are ‘ struck’’ off by a peculiarly quick 
motion of the right hand and arm, into a “ strike 
barrel” standing behind and a little to the right 
of its proprietor. The same motion which leaves 
the mackerel in the barrel also suffices to project 
the hook (which has a little pewter run on its 
shank) back into the water, and the fisherman 
immediately catches up his other line, going 
through the same manceuvre with it. So raven- 
ously do the fish bite, that a barrel full is some- 
times caught in fifteen minutes by a single man. 

The bait used to entice them alongside, and 
keep them there afterward, consists of a mixture 
of clams, and a little fish known by the eupho- 
nious name of “ porgies.” The last are seined 
in great quantities every summer in the mouth of 
the Connecticut river, and the adjacent waters, 
and are used by farmers as manure for their land, 
as well as by mackerel catchers as bait. This bait 
is ground up fine in a mill provided on board for 
the purpose, and is then thrown out on the water. 
It sinks to the depth at which the fish lie, when 
they, in their eagerness for it, follow it up until 
they get alongide the vessel, when they bite in- 
discriminately at bait or naked hook. 

Almost any kind of fishing is likely to be rather 
damp work. My first care, therefore, after having 
made up my mind to “go a-fishing,” was to pro- 
vide myself with a plentiful supply of flannels, 
mittens, stockings, sea-boots, sou’-westers, oil 











clothing, comforters, and the sundry other appli- 
ances in vogue among fishermen and sailors, to 
exclude salt water, and include comfort. This 
done, I took passage in a little schooner bound to 
the Cape, and was soon merrily gliding up the 
crowded waters of the East River, with favoring 
wind and tide. At noon we passed through Hurl- 
gate, that dread of the sturdy Dutch settler, who 
whilom saw in its whirling eddies, impetuous cur- 
rents, and roaring breakers, the angry struggles 
of many demons, eager to swallow up his frail bark 
and himself. Thanks to the science of Professor 
Maillefert, and the liberality of our great Uncle 
Samuel, the worst of the dangers attending the 
passage of this strait are now removel, and 
Hurlgate is divested of its terrors to the coasting 
skipper. A strong breeze and favoring tides 
urged us quickly past the beautiful shore of Long 
Island, and midnight already saw us nearing the 
eastern extremity of “the Sound,” and in plain 
sight of Block Island Light, beacon of joy to many 
a tempest-tossed, voyage-wearied whaleman, who 
in it sees the first glimmering of a near approach 
to home with all its happiness. The morning 
found us passing the group denominated the 
Elizabethan Isles, and gliding rapidly by Tarpau- 
lin Cove, Holmes’ Hole, and the Shoals. At 11 
o’clock a.m. we were safely moored in the little 
harbor whence I was to start on my fishing ex- 
pedition. 

Aiver a stay of a few days on shore, I took my- 
self and luggage on board a smart-looking little 
clipper, the Mary H., which had been in want of 
ahand. Taking advantage of a favoring wind, 
we were soon on our way to join the fleet, which 
was at the time cruising off the Isles of Shoals, 
‘away down East.” My short stay on shore did 
not give me as many opportunities as I wished for, 
and afterward had, of observing the general hab- 
its of the people while on shore, and the nature 
of the country in which they grow up. It suf- 
ficed, however, to convince me that the Cape is 
not the most pleasant spot on the surface of our 
globe. The face of the country affords a not over- 
agreeable diversity of views, consisting of sand 
hills and salt water marshes, scrub oaks and 
stunted pines, the ground-work and filling-up of 
the picture being sand, the abundance of which 
amply entitles the country to the name bestowed 
upon it by a late traveler, “the Great Desert of 
Cape Cod.” The people evidently place greater 
value upon articles of utility than of luxury, are 
very shrewd, even to the little children, good cal- 
culators, and are noted far and wide for their 
smartness and enterprise, which almost invariably 
insure them success in any pursuit in which they 
embark, and without which it seems to me they 
would fare but poorly on so sterile a soil as they 
possess. 

Detained by calms and head winds, we get 
along but slowly on our way down East. The 
monotony of our life is occasionally broken into by 
a short conversation with some homeward-bound 
fishermen, whose news from the fleet makes us 
anxious to be with them. The arrangement of 
our fish-gear, in which true fishermen,.as is well 
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known, are very particular, keeps all hands em- 
ployed. Lines are measured, towed out, stretch- 
ed, and put on the rail; pigs are cast, and filed, and 
polished into shapes to suit the fancies of their 
owners ; cleats are nailed up, on which to coil the 
lines when not in use ; splitting knives are ground, 
gib-tubs got ready, and all the numerous para- 
phernalia of a fishing smack are brought into 
readiness for instant use, 

At sunset on the sixth day we sight a few of the 
advance vessels of the fleet, and a little breeze 
springing up at the same time, we have the satis- 
faction of beholding before retiring to rest the vast 
fleet of vessels spread out before us, their in- 
numerable lights glistening upon the smooth ex- 
panse of ocean, and dancing solemnly up and 
down on the great swell which the Atlantic ever 
keeps up, and much more resembling the vessels 
in a vast naval panorama than a scene of real life. 
There is something solemn and thought-inspiring 
in a scene like this, at all events to a thinking 
person, who for the first time witnesses it. The 
entire stillness which reigns by night over this 
vast aquatic town, the absence of all noise, except 
the continual faint roar of the swell, the sorrow- 
ful creaking of the rigging, and the solitary “‘sug” 
of the vessel’s bow, as she falls into the trough 
of the sea; the bare poles of the distant vessels 
thrown in vivid, almost unnatural relief against 
the sky ; the crazy motion of the little barks, as 
they are tossed about at the mercy of the waves, 
having scarce steerage way ; the lonely-looking 
light on the mast, seeming to be the spirit which 
has entire charge of the hull beneath; the absence 
of all life where but a short time ago all was life 
and bustle; all this contrasted so strangely with 
the lively appearance of the vessels by day, as 
they skim rapidly over the waters, their great 
piles of snow-white canvas gleaming gayly in the 
sun, and their crews moving merrily about decks, 
as to make me almost doubt that there were in 
fact in the shapeless masses drifting past us, 
hither and thither, at the mercy of wind and wave, 
men stout and able, who had often battled for their 
lives with the same old Ocean upon whose bosom 
they were now so placidly reposing. 

But here is one, rolling toward us, 

“ As silent as a painted ship, upon a painted ocean,” 
and seemingly just as likely to hit us as not. We 
will hail him. 

** Schooner ahoy !” hails our captain. 

‘* Hillo!” is answered by a tall figure which 
now rises from a reclining posture on the com- 
panion-hatch. 

“How many mackerel did you get to-day ?” 

“ About twenty wash-barrels, mostly large.” 

“ Did the fleet do any thing !” 

‘Some of them lay stillsa good while, and I 
guess had pretty good fishing.” 

Here some of our crew mutter out a weak im- 
precation upon the weather, which has prevented 
us from joining the fleet before. Our friend hails 
us— 

** Are you just from home?” 

“Yes; all well there.”"—And the faint sound 
of the waves as they surge under his bows tells 





us that we are too wide apart for speaking pur- 
es. 

Standing a little further on, into the thickest 
part of the fleet, we too, about nine o'clock, haul 
down our mainsail and jibs, and, leaving one man 
on deck as look-out, go down below to prepare by 
a sound sleep for the labors of to-morrow. 

At early daybreak we “turn out” and make 
sail. Although yet too dark to distinguish the 
numerous fleet in whose midst we have taken our 
place, our ears are saluted on all sides by the rat- 
tle of ropes, the creak of blocks, and rustling of 
canvas, and we are conscious that ten thousand 
men are actively ernployed around us, at the same 
monient, in the same work, and preparing for sim- 
ilar duties and labors. 

As the day breaks fairly a grand spectacle 
bursts upon our view. The sky is clear, and the 
sun, as he rises above the eastern horizon, gilds 
with his rays the sails of a thousand vessels, as 
they lie spread out upon the mirror-like surface 
of the sea. And now our crew begin looking for 
acquaintances among the vessels, and my aston- 
ishment is unbounded at hearing them name ves- 
sels distant from a quarter of a mile to six or 
seven miles, and that with perfect certainty of 
their correctness. To such perfection has prac- 
tice trained the vision of these men, that notwith- 
standing mackerel catchers are scrupulously rig- 
ged alike, the crew would point out not only 
vessels with which they were acquainted, but also 
tell the hatling-places of many that they had never 
seen before. Asan ‘“ Old Salt,” I prided myself 
not a little on my expertness in detecting differ- 
ences in rig or build, but was obliged here to give 
my art up as completely beaten. For where I 
could not detect the slightest distinguishing char- 
acteristic, the experienced eyes of one of my com- 
panions would at one glance reveal the whole his- 
tory of the vessel in question, and would enable 
him to tell, with a certainty which scarcely ever 
failed, the place where she was built, where rig- 
ged, and where at present owned. This wonder- 
ful faculty is the result of keen eyes and long ex- 
perience, and is found nowhere else in such per- 
fection as among American fishermen. 

And now we are all under way and going, close- 
hauled to the wind, in a northerly direction. See, 
the headmost vessel of the fleet is in stays. There 
the next one tacks. Little squads of half-a-dozen 
now follow suit, and in fifteen minutes the whole 
fleet is on the other tack, standing to the west- 
ward. And so we go all day, working to the 
windward as fast as the light breeze will bear us 
along. Every once in a while some one heaves 
to and tries for mackerel. But mackerel wont 
bite well, in general, on such a day as this, and 
this day we don’t see a live one at all. The ut- 
most harmony of sentiment seems to prevail 
among this large fleet, the unity of action being 
as complete as though working by signal at the 
commands of some commodore. It is just the 
same in going into port, or in changing the cruis- 
ing ground. They all go together. But with 
all this they have no organized head or leader, 
but each captain acts as seems to him best. There 
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seems, however, at all times to be a remarkable 
unanimity of sentiment among all hands. 

Mackerel go in large schools, one of which 
contains fish enough, if all caught, to fill up every 
vessel in a fleet. But, vast as such a body is, it 
occupies but a very small space in the ocean 
which supports it. A school of fish therefore is 
to be searched out much as one would look for a 
needle in a haystack—unwearying patience and 
determination being qualifications as necessary 
to constitute a successful fisherman as to make 
one a fortunate searcher for needles. In hunting 
mackerel, a large fleet, spreading over an exten- 
sive area of *‘ ground,” and throwing much bait, 
is much more likely to raise a school than a sin- 
gle vessel or small squad, and this is the reason 
why ‘the fleet” is a permanency in mackereling. 

Toward evening the wind goes down, the sky 
is overcast by white clouds, and the weather be- 
comes a pea-jacket colder. Having found no fish 
all day, we take in sail early, see every thing 
clear for a ‘“ fish-day”’ to-morrow, and, all but the 
watch (one man) go to bed about eight o’clock. 
At midnight, when I am called up out of my warm 
bed to stand an hour’s watch, I find the vessel 
pitching uneasily, and hear the breeze blowing 
fitfully through the naked rigging, and going on 
deck perceive that both wind and sea have “ got 
up” since we retired to rest. The sky looks low- 
ering, and the clouds are evidently surcharged 
with rain. In fine the weather, as my predeces- 
sor on watch informs me, bears every sign of an 
excellent fish-day on the morrow. I accordingly 
grind some bait, sharpen up my hooks once more, 
see my lines clear, and my heaviest jigs (the 
technical term for hooks with pewter run on 
them), on the rail ready for use, and at one 
o’clock return to my comfortable bunk. I am 
soon again asleep, and dreaming of hearing fire- 
bells ringing, and seeing men rush to the fire; 
and just as I see ‘the machine” round the cor- 
ner of the street, am startled out of my propriety, 
my dream, sleep, and all, by the loud cry of “ Fish 
ho!” I start up desperately in my narrow bunk, 
bringing my cranium in violent contact with a 
beam overhead, which has the effect of knocking 
me flat down in my berth again. After recover- 
ing as much consciousness as is necessary to ap- 
preciate my position, I roll out of bed, jerk sav- 
agely at my boots, and snatching up my cap and 
pea-jacket, make a rush at the companion-way, 
up which I manage to fall in my haste, and then 
spring into the hold for a strike-barrel. 

And now the mainsail is up, the jib down, and 
the captain is throwing bait. It is not yet quite 
light, but we hear other mainsails going up all 
round us. A cool drizzle makes the morning un- 
mistakably uncomfortable, and we stand around 
half asleep, with our sore hands in our pockets, 
wishing we were at home. The skipper, how- 
ever, is holding his lines over the rail with an air 
which clearly intimates that the slightest kind of 
a nibble will be quite sufficient this morning to 
seal the doom of a mackerel. 

“There, by Jove! the captain hauls back— 
there, I told you so! skipper’s got him—no—aha, 





captain, you haul back too savagely!” With the 
first movement of the captain’s arm indicating the 
presence of fish, every body rushes madly to the 
rail, and jigs are heard on all sides plashing into 
the water, and eager hands and arms are stretch- 
ed at their full length over the side, feeling anx- 
iously for a nibble. 

“‘ Sh—hish—there’s something just passed my 
fly—I felt him,”’ says an old man standing along- 
side of me. 

‘Yes, and I’ve got him,” triumphantly shouts 
out the next man on the other side of him, haul- 
ing in as he speaks a fine mackerel, and striking 
him off into his barrel in the most approved style. 

Z—Z—xzip goes my line through and deep 
into my poor fingers, as a huge mackerel rushes 
savagely away with what he finds is not so great 
a prize as he thought it. I get confoundly flur- 
ried, miss stroke half a dozen times in hauling in 
as many fathoms of line, and at length succeed 
in landing my first fish safely in my barrel, where 
he flounders away “most melodiously” as my 
neighbor says. 

And now it is fairly daylight, and the rain, 
which has been threatening all night, begins to 
pour down in right earnest. And as the heavy 
drops patter on the sea the fish begin to bite fast 
and furiously. 

“Shorten up,” says the skipper, and we 
shorten in our lines to about eight feet from the 
rail to the hooks, when we can jerk them in just 
as fast as we can move our hands and arms. 
“Keep your lines clear,” is now the word, as 
the doomed fish flip faster and faster into the 
barrels standing to receive them. Here is one 
greedy fellow already casting furtive glances be- 
hind him, and calculating in his mind how many 
fish he will have to lose in the operation of getting 
his second strike-barrel. 

Now you hear no sound except the steady flip 
of fish into the barrels. Every face wears an 
expression of anxious determination ; every body 
moves as though by springs; every heart beats 
loud with excitement, and every hand hauls in 
fish and throws out hooks with a methodical 
precision, a kind of slow haste, which unites the 
greatest speed with the utmost security against 
fouling lines. 

And now the rain increases. We hear jibs 
rattling down; and glancing up hastily, I am 
surprised to find our vessel surrounded on all 
sides by the fleet, which has already become 
aware that we have got fish alongside. Mean- 
time the wind rises, the sea struggles against the 
rain, which is endeavoring with its steady patter 
to subdue the turmoil of old Ocean. We are 
already on our third barrel each, and still the fish 
come in as fast as ever, and the business (sport 
it has ceased to be some time since) continues 
with vigor undiminished. Thick beads of per- 
spiration chase each other down our faces. 
Jackets, caps, and even over-shirts are thrown 
off, to give more freedom to limbs that are worked 
to their utmost. 

‘‘Hillo! wherearethefish?” Allgone! Every 
line is felt eagerly for a bite, but not the faintest 
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nibble is perceptible. The mackerel, which but 
a moment ago were fairly rushing on board, have 
in that moment disappeared so completely that 
not a sign of one is left. The vessel next under 
our lee holds them a little longer than we, but 
they finally also disappear from her side. And 
so on all around us. 

And now we have time to look around us 
—to compare notes on each other’s successes— 
to straighten our back bones, nearly broken, and 
aching horribly with the constant reaching over ; 
to examine our fingers, cut to pieces and grown 
sensationless with the perpetual dragging of small 
lines across them—to— ‘There, the skipper’s got 


a bite !—here they are again, boys, and big fellows | 


too!” Every body rushes once more to the rail, 
and business commences again, but not at so 
fast a rate as before. By-and-by there is another 
cessation, and we hoist our jib and run off a little 
way into a new berth. 

While running across, I take the first good 
look at the state of affairs in general. We lie, 
as before said, nearly in the centre of the whole 
fleet, which from originally covering an area of 
fifteen miles each way, has “knotted up” into a 
little space not above two miles square. In 
many places, although the sea is tolerably rough, 
the vessels lie so closely together that one could 
almost jump from one to the other. The greatest 
skill and care are necessary on such occasions to 
keep them apart, and prevent the inevitable con- 
sequences of a collision, a general smash-up of 
masts, booms, bulwarks, ete. Yet a great fish 
day like this rarely passes off without some ves- 
sels sustaining serious damage. We thread our 
way among the vessels with as much work and 
as daintily as a man would walk over ground 
covered with eggs, and finally get into a berth 
under lee of a vessel which seems to hold the 
fish pretty well. And here we fish away by 
spells, for they have got “ spirty,” that is, they 
are capricious, and appear and disappear sud- 
denly like a flash. 

Meanwhile the rain continues pouring out of 
the leaden sky, which looks as though about to 
fall on us, and overwhelm us in a second deluge. 
The wind is getting high (old Boreas, singularly 
enough, always gets high on these occasions, 
when fresh water is plentiest), and the old hands 
are debating among themselves as to the most 
judicious port to be made to-night. At ten we 
get breakfast, consisting of coffee, hot cakes, 
bread and butter, fish, beef, sweet cakes, and 
apple sauce. The morning’s exercise has given 
us all a ravenous appetite, and the celerity with 
which the various comestibles spread out for us 
by the cook are made to disappear, would aston- 
ish the members of “ our best society.” 

After breakfast we begin to clear up decks a 
little, preparatory to experiencing some part of 
the rough weather which is brewing. Oil cloths 
are in great demand, but the rain somehow con- 
trives to soak through them, and they form but 
little protection. We secure our mackerel barrels 


to the bulwarks, lash up the various loose objects 
about decks, and put on the hatches, etc. The 











fish still bite, but more moderately and by 
‘* spirts,” and in the half liquid state in which 
we all find ourselves, we mechanically hold our 
lines over the rail and haul in fish with as little 
motion to our bodies as possible, for the skin in 
such weather gets marvelously tender, and is apt 
to come off on very slight provocation. 

At one o'clock “‘ Seat ye, one haif,” from the 
stentorian lungs of the cook, proclaims dinner on 
the table, and ‘one half” accordingly go down 
to “finish their breakfast,” as a facetious ship- 
mate remarks. The cabin of a fisherman be it 
known is too confined to accommodate an entire 
fishing crew with seats around the table, and 
accordingly it is customary for the oldest hands 
to eat first, leaving the young men and boys to 
follow at second table. 

After dinner we make. preparations for dressing 
our fish Gib-tubs, split-knives, barrels, wash-bar- 
rels, buckets, mittens, and sea-boots, are hunted 
up, and water begins to flow about decks more 
plentifully than ever. Mackerel are “ dressed” 
by splitting them down the back, taking out their 
entrails (called in fisherman’s parlance “ gibs’’), 
letting the blood soak out of them by immersion 
in clear salt water, and then salting them down 
in layers, in the barrels prepared for that pur- 
pose. Two persons compose a “gang” for 
dressing. One of them splits the fish and throws 
them to the other, who, by a dexterous twist of 
his thumbs and the fingers of his right hand, ex- 
tracts the entrails, and throws the cleaned fish 
into a barrel of salt water at hand. ‘ Dressing” 
fish is disagreeable work in itself, but generally 
passes off lively enough, as it is the coneluding 
scene in what fishermen call ‘a day’s work,” and 
one now learns how much he has in reality 
caught, and miser-like plunges up to the arm- 
pits in the riches he has that day won. Then 
too, dressing is enlivened by many a jest, and 
anecdote, and song, every body feeling joyful at 
the events of the day, and hopeful for the success 
of the voyage. And while the operation of catch- 
ing fish is followed with an intensity and ardor 
which does not admit of the slightest flagging of 
attention, dressing is the very reverse, and may 
be made as lively as possible without detriment 
to the work. 

Soon after commencing to dress, the whole 
fleet gets under way, and steers toward the land, 
which is faintly visible under our lee, the wind 
being from the northeast. Going square before 
it, we soon near the land, and as we do so, both 
wind and sea increase. We have a grand chance 
to try the sailing qualities of our little boat—a 
chance which a mackerel man never neglects ; 
for next to getting a good share of fish, a man is 
considered most fortunate if he has a smart sail- 
ing vessel. We overhaul a good many, and are 
badly beaten by a few of the ‘vessels, as might 
be expected in so large a fleet. And as we 
come into competition with some new vessel, 
our crew tell at once her name, if she is known 
to them, or if entirely unknown, at any rate her 
hailing place. 





After dressing, we salt our catch. This is sorry 
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work for sore fingers, hands, and arms, of which, | into the wind. 


As her headway is deadened, 


after a day’s work like the present, there is al- | ‘let go the anchor!” is the word, and a plash, 
ways a plentiful supply, mackereling being, under | and the rattle of a few fathoms of cable tell us 
any circumstances, a business in which sores of | that we are fast for the night. 


all kinds on hands and feet are singularly plenty 
and hard to get rid of. But salting does not last 
forever, and the few preparations necessary for 
going into harbor being already completed, we 
gather together, as dusk comes on, in little knots 
about the deck, discuss the day’s work, point out 
familiar vessels, and argue on their various sail- 
ing qualities, and once in a while slily peep down 
the ‘‘ companion-way ” into the snug little cabin, 
where the “ram-cat” (the sailors name for a 
cabin stove) glows so brightly, and every thing 
looks so comfortable, and in particular so dry, | 
that our hearts yearn for a place by the fire. | 
Landsmen, poor fellows, have no idea how great | 
an amount of real, genuine, unmistakable com- 
fort may be contained in a little box ten feet by 
fifteen, with a table in the middle, seats and 
berths at the sides, a stove and hatchway at one 
end, a row of shelves and a box-compass at the 
other, and a skylight over head, the whole smell- 
ing villainously of decayed fish and bilge-water. 
Happily for mankind all happiness is compara- 
tive, else would not the dirty confined cabin of a 
fisherman ever be considered a very Elysium of 
comfort, and a seat by its fire be regarded as a 
luxury, than which the conqueror of the world 
could wish for nothing better. 

We are fast nearing our haven. And glad 
enough we all are of it, for the wind has risen, 
until it already blows half a gale, and the great 
waves roll after us savagely, trying to overtake 
us, and looking as though if they did, they would 
inevitably smother our little craft. And then, 
too, as the excitement of the day dies out, and 
we stand inactively about, the rain seems colder, 
and our wet clothes adhere clammily to our 
bodies, and make moving about a misery. Yon- 
der is East Point Light shining brightly on our 
beam. The headmost of our companions have 


“Pay out cable, boys; a good scope, and let 
her ride easy!” and the rest of us go aft and 
haul down the enormous mainsail, the wet can- 
vas of which feels as though made of stout wire. 
It is soon furled up, and a lantern fastened in the 
rigging, and then we make a general rush for 
the cabin. Here wet clothes and boots are flung 
off and thrown pell-mell on deck, dry suits don- 
ned, and then “ one-half” crawl into their bunks, 
while the balance eat their suppers. 

Meanwhile we hear an incessant rattling of 
sails, and plashing of anchors on every sid> of 
us, while the wind whistles wildly through our 
rigging, and the rain dashes fiercely against the 
skylight and deck overhead, increasing our com- 
fort by reminding us of the sufferings we have 
escaped. 

It is not until after supper that we begin to 
think of the damages sustained in our persons 
during the past day’s work. And now rags, 
salve, and liniment, and all the various prepara- 
tions for ameliorating the condition of sore fin- 
gers, sore wrists, sore arms, sore feet, sore an- 


| kles, and sore shins, are brought into requisition ; 


the cook 1s flattered and cajoled out of modicums 
of hot fresh water, and stockings are taken off, 
sleeves rolled up, bandages unrolled, and groans 
and growls resound from every corner of the 
cabin. 

The operation which is now commenced is 
considered among old fishermen as one of the 
“peculiar” comforts incident to their calling. 
‘Comfort indeed!” incredulously observes the 
landsman reader. ‘‘ Yes, sir, comfort,” say I. 
For, sir, allow me to say you have not yet the 
most remote idea of the real signification of the 
word comfort. Nor will you ever be fully en- 
lightened on the subject until you have been 
fishing a season. In fact, my dear sir, until you 








already shot around the point, and are running 


domiciliate yourself on board a Cape schooner 


up to their anchorage. — a couple of trips, you will not have even a 


‘Man your sheets, now, boys, and stand by 
to trim aft!” sings out our skipper. 
string along the ropes the helm goes down. She 
comes into the wind, shaking like a dog just come 
out of the water, and at the same time the sail 
are trimmed flat, and we gayly round the point, 
and in less than fifteen minutes are in smooth 
water. 

Two tacks take us nearly up to Ten Pound 
{sland Light, and, as we stand over once more, 

‘* Haul down the foresail!” shouts the captain 
‘Stand by your main and jib halyards! see your 
anchor all clear !”” 

“There's a good berth, skipper,” says one of 
the old hands, right alongside of that Chatham 
smack.” (It is so dark that, do my best, I can 
not make out even the rig of the vessel to which 
my old friend so Teadily gives a ‘local habitation 
and a name.” 

“Here we are—down jib!” and down it rat- 
tles without any trouble, as her head swings 





proper idea of what a real sore is; how in the 


And as we | world then do you expect to know what comfort 


| (among other matter) is to be taken out of such 
| things ? 

As sores are part and parcel of the business of 
| catching mackerel, I will here relate my slight 
experience of them for the benefit of the uniniti- 
ated. When preparing to go on board the ves- 
sel at H I was counseled to provide myself 
with a supply of salve and bandages for the 
sore fingers, etc., with which I would be pester- 
ed on my trip. “ For,” said my friends, * fisher- 
men always have sores.” But I laughed to my- 
| self, and boastfully thought, ‘I am not a fisher- 
man.” But the old lady at whose house I stay- 
ed during the*time I was on shore, knew much 
more about the matter than I, and accordingly 
when I got on board I found, on an examination 
into my effects, that she had put at least half-a- 
dozen yards of old muslin and linen in my clothes- 
bag. And well it was that she did so. I had 
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not been three whole days on board before I ex- 
perienced premonitory symptoms of what are 
commonly called “boils,” coming, one on my 
right foot, one on the ankle of the same, and one 
on my arm (the left one). I was surprised, as I 
had never in my life had such things on me, and 
had always prided myself on a purity of system 
which bore me clear of such torments. It was 
quite natural that I should express my surprise, 
and quite as natural that my shipmates should 


express none, they looking upon such things as | 


matters of course. I did not, therefore, obtain 
any sympathy among them. 

Well, I nursed my torments, and, like every 
thing else that is nursed, they grew apace, and 
before a week were called ‘fine large boils.” I 
said I nursed them; is it necessary to add that I 
cursed them? At least, as far as my conscience 
permitted me to do so. 
—and yet here was I on board a confounded fish- 
ing vessel, with all available assistance required 
to help in getting things in order for the fish- 
ground. My boils are no excuse, and I am there- 
fore expected to do as others do, to pump, to run, 
to be smart, to climb, if necessary, to pull on 
ropes, and to—in short—do every thing that wants 
doing. If I groan, I am shown veteran old sores, 
to’ which mine are, in fishing language, only 
‘‘ darling little pets.” When I venture to utter 
a hope of soon being better, my friend, to whose 
kind offices I am indebted for an introduction to 
this infernal business, smilingly assures me that 
‘‘ this is nothing—a mere trifle: when we once 
get among mackerel, then will be the time for 
sores.” As though this was not the grand jubi- 
lee of every thing of the kind !: 

But every body on board has sores—sores of 
all descriptions, and some that are indescribable 
—-cuts, chafes, line-sores, pickle-sores, boils, pim- 
ples, felons, festers, agnails, bruises, and every 
other species of torment that poor mortal can by 
any possibility have on his hands and feet, our 
little community are infested with. And it is 
with our sores somewhat ds with the Paddy’s 
pig, which ‘‘ enjoyed miserable bad health, and 
was getting no better very fast.” Thus it hap- 
pened, that on the evening in question, after sup- 
per was dispatched, every one commenced patch- 
ing up his sores, laughing meanwhile at every 
body else, making odd grimaces while attending 
to their little matters. 

Before retiring to rest I take a peep on deck. | 
The gale is roaring fiercely through the bare rig- | 
ging, and a blinding storm of hail and sleet, a | 
blast of which salutes my face as I put it out of | 
the companion-way, adds to the inclemency of 
the night. The dark storm-clouds scud wildly 
across the sky, and the wind fairly shrieks at 
times, as though glorying in the strength to bear 
down every thing coming in its path. It is truly 
a wild night, and as I descend again to my com- 
fortable place by the fire, I think anxiously of 
the poor souls who are tossed about in such 
weather—cold, wet, and suffering at the mercy 
of the winds and waters. I am not alone in my 
thoughts, for as I shake the sleet off my rough 








I was regularly lamed | 


cap, I hear our gray-headed old skipper mutter 
softly to himself, «« God pity poor sailors who are 
caught in Boston Bay in this storm.” 

We go to sleep early—get up late next morn- 
ing—get breakfast—(the storm still raging)— 
head up, and strike down the mackerel canght 
the preceding day ; clear up decks, and then go 
ashore, or visit some of the other vessels. Todo 
either of the latter, we do not require the assist- 
ance of boats, for the fleet has so crowded the 
harbor, that one can without difficulty walk from 
one side of the harbor to the other, a distance of 
three-fourths of a mile, on vessels. , 

Toward evening the wind hauls to the north- 
ward, and the weather clears up, and great snow- 
| white clouds, looking like gigantic puffs of steam 
| from some engine in the other world, roll grandly 
| across the sky, sure signs of good weather. We 
“turn in” early, and are called out at three 
o’clock a.m. to get under way. We find every 
body around us in motion, some heaving up their 
anchors, others hoisting their sails, some with 
boats ahead, being towed out of the crowd, so as 
to enable them to shape a course, and a few al- 
ready steering out of the harbor. We follow suit 
with all haste, and daylight finds us in Boston 
Bay, with the fleet around us, and the hills of 
Cape Ann blue in the distance. 

Such is a fish-day, with its accompaniments. 
Of a series of such is composed the trip of a 
mackerel catcher, for the fish rarely bite well ex- 
cept just before a storm. When full of fish, 
which is generally in from three to five weeks, 
the vessel goes back home and lands her cargo. 
There the fish are assorted, weighed, and re- 
packed by an inspector regularly appointed for 
that purpose. By him the barrels are finally 
branded, to show that they are ‘‘ 200 Ibs. of mack- 
erel,” No. 1, 2, or 3, as the case may be, and 
then they are ready for sale or shipment. 

Fishermen make from $150 to $350 and $400 
during the eight months in which they labor, viz., 
from the last of March to the first of December. 
During the winter they in general remain at 
home, compensating for the toils of the working 
season by a life of total inactivity and idleness, 
spending a great part of the earnings of the past 
year in harmless dissipation, and looking to no- 
thing higher than “an early start in the spring for 
the Banks.” Such is life in the fishing villages 














of Cape Cod—to use a rather homely and per- 
haps coarse, but trite sailor's simile, ‘‘ Like a 
Portuguese devil, when it is good it is too good, 
and when it is bad it is worthless.” 





THE ORIENTAL MERCHANT. 
y= Haj Hamed borrowed a hundred dinars 

of the merchant Kodadad, he swore by the 
faith of the Prophet to return the sum within six 
months from that time, and fixed the hour and 
day. He was a young man, full of hope and 
confidence, and Kodadad was old and wary. 
‘“*My son,” said the latter, “this is perhaps a 
rash promise. Say one year.” But Haj Hamed 
would not accept a furthes delay. He was going 
from Tarsus to Damascus onacommercial journey, 
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and had accurately calculated the time. One 
month to go; one month to come back; three 
months to sell his goods; a whole month to 
spare. But the accidents of the road—sickness, 
robbers, unforeseen delays? He relied upon the 
mercy of God; and with many asseverations said 
that at the appointed time he would present him- 
self at the kiosque of the merchant Kodadad, on 
the banks of the river, and lay before him a hun- 
dred golden dinars. The money was lent without 
interest, and payment was a sacred obligation. 

The caravan set out, flags flying, and drums 
beating, from the rendezvous on the opposite side 
of the river, and soon entered the gorges of the 
mountains. After proceeding a little way, a halt 
was agreed upon; for many of the merchants had 
staid behind, saying their last adieus to their 
families, or making additions to their merchand- 
ise. Haj Hamed, who possessed several camel- 
loads, and had been among the first to be ready 
at the place of meeting, repined greatly at this 
delay. 

He had earned his title of Haj, or Pilgrim, 
when a boy, by going in company with his father 
to the shrine of the Prophet; but this was the 
first journey he had undertaken since. His im- 
patience, therefore, may be excused. He had 
started with the idea of making a fortune; and 
was impatient to be doing. Besides, there was 
his promise to Kodadad. If he forfeited that, his 
credit was gone forever. Accordingly, he spent 


the first part of the day that followed the halt, 
sitting by the roadside, counting the stragglers 


that came in, and jeering them for their tardiness. 
‘This young man,” said some, “believes that 
time was made only for him. What matters a 
day more or less? At the end of life we shall 
have to regret our impatience. There are evils 
by every wayside. Why should we be eager to 
come up with them?” 

These philosophical remarks found no favor 
with Haj Hamed, who, instead of imitating his 
companions, and reclining lazily, under the shadow 
of trees on the green grass, listening to the songs 
of the birds and the gurgling of the stream, began 
at length to roam uneasily about. He saw that 
another sun would set, and perhaps another, and 
behold them still in the lap of the same valley. 
Heclimbed the mountains, endeavoring to distract 
his thoughts, and whenever he obtained a glimpse 
of the encampment below, he gazed at it, en- 
deavoring to discern signs of a forward move- 
ment. But the tents remained unstruck; the 
people reclined in groups; the camels and horses 
were dispersed here and there; and the lazy tink- 
ling of their bells showed that they, at any rate, 
were enjoying themselves. The young merchant 
at length turned away and plunged into the deep 
recesses of the forest. Nature had no charms 
for him. As he went, he counted in his memory 
the number of pieces of cloth his bales contained, 
compared the cost-price with the probable mark- 
et-price, and reveled in the anticipation of gi- 
gantic profits to be realized in the paradise of his 
mmagination—some dusty bazaar in the far-off 
city of Damascus. 
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While he was meditating on these sordid mat- 
ters, he was suddenly recalled to himself by 
a surprising accident. A huge mantle was 
thrown over his head; and before he had time 
to struggle, he was cast on the ground, and 
rolled up, like a bale of his own goods, in com- 
plete darkness. At first, he thought that instant 
death was to be his fate; and he murmured, 
‘May Heaven pay my debt to the merchant Ko- 
dadad!” Soon, however, it appeared that he was 
only a prisoner; and he felt himself raised and 
carried along, while smothered laughter came to 
his ears. If this were a joke, it was a practical 
one. He tried to speak; but no answer was re- 
turned, except renewed laughter. Presently, 
those who carried him set him down; the bonds 
that confined him were loosened, the mantle was 
whisked away, and, to his surprise, he found him- 
self in a beautiful garden, surrounded by a bevy 
of maidens, who clapped their hands, and enjoyed 
his amazed appearance. 

Haj Hamed was too thoroughly an Oriental 
not to understand his position, after a few mo- 
ments’ thought. He had evidently been watched 
during his progress through the forest by the 
inmates cf some harem, unencambered by male 
attendants, who in a spirit of fun had made him 
prisoner. The incident is not an uncommon one, 
if we may believe narrators; but it generally 
leads to disagrecable results. Our merchant felt 
uncomfortable. These merry girls were quite 
capable, he thought, after having made a butt of 
him, of throwing him down a well or into a pond. 
He looked around for the chief among them rather 
anxiously, and soon recognized her in a very 
young maiden, who, after having laughed with 
the rest, had flung herself carelessly on a pile 
of cushions under a tree, and was gazing at him 
with interest. 

“ Lady,” said he, assuming a humble attitude, 
“this is not wise nor well. I am a merchant 
traveling with my goods that require care and 
watchfulness, and beg to be released.” 

She seemed annoyed that her beauty, which 
was great, did not amaze him; and replied : 

“Fear nothing. There is no danger. This is 
my father’s kiosque. He has given it to me; 
and I live here with my maidens unmolested. 
There is a guard of slaves at the gate; but they 
only appear at a signal of danger—when I sound 
this shell.” 

She raised a conch to her lips, and a shrill 
sound filled the air. The slave-girls, scarcely 
understanding her motive, again cast the mantle 
over Hamed, and bade him be silent and motion- 
less. Several men came hurriedly; but were 
dismissed with jeers and mockeries. In a few 
moments the merchant, more dead than alive, 
was uncovered again, and told to be of good. 
cheer, for he had permission to depart. 

By this time, however, beauty had begun te 
exert its influence ; and Haj Hamed, instead of 
rising, remained gazing in admiration at the lady 
of the place. She met his glance, at first, with 
a disdainful expression; but according to the 
Oriental idea, two such souls have secret sym-- 
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pathies, from the influence of which neither can 
escape. No sooner did their eyes meet in a full 
gaze, than both felt faint at heart. The lady 
turned very pale, and leaned her head upon the 
cushion ; the maidens, raising the trembling Ha- 
med, led him to her side. They talked for hours : 
not of themselves, but of love; and expatiated 
eloquently on the happiness of meeting, while 
the attendants played on their lutes, or sang 
songs illustrative of their situation. The shad- 
ows of night were coming on, when a peculiar 
sound at the outer gate announced that the father 
of the maiden, whose name was Leilah, had come 
to visit her. So Haj Hamed was thrust uncere- 
moniously forth; and was awakened from hie 
dream of happiness amidst the deepening gloomi 
of the forest. He returned bowed down and 
heavy-hearted to the encampment. 

Many thoughts kept him awake for many hours ; 
it was not until the sky that stretched between 
the mountain tops overhead had begun to whiten, 
that at length, overcome by fatigue, he fell asleep. 
Pleasant visions spake beneath his eyelids. When 
he awoke, the tents were struck, the camels were 
laden, and the people were filing off. “* Why this 
hurry?” he cried. ‘Was not this a pleasant 
place to tarry int Time is eternal. There is no 
need to hasten from the present, which is joyful, 
to the future which is full of danger.” Several 
merchants thought he was jeering them for their 
philosophy of the previous day, and hastened to 
complete their arrangements, and follow the car- 
avan. Hamed’s camels had been laden by his 
servants, and were ready to proceed. He hesi- 
tated a moment; but remembering his debt to 
Kodadad, cried, “March!” and went away with 
his heart full of new recollections. 

The journey was prosperous, but tedious. When 
the caravan reached Damascus, the market was 
found to be encumbered with merchandise, and 
sales were with difficulty effected. Month after 
month passed away ; most of Hamed’s bales still 
remained on his hands. _The fifth month from 
the time of his departure had arrived, and he was 
beginning to despair of being able to perform his 
engagements. At length, however, a merchant 
about to proceed to Bagdad, made him an ad- 
vantageous offer for the whole of his stock, and 
he was enabled to depart, after having realized a 
good profit. Several accidents and delays oc- 
curred on the journey ; but the caravans reached 


‘the valley, one march from Tarsus, on the eve 


of the day when Hamed had promised payment 


‘to Kodadad. Most of the merchants immediately 


rode forward to glad their families and friends ; 
but our young merchant, feeling his love for 
‘Leilah revive with intensity, determined to spend 
that day in endeavoring to obtain an interview 
with her. He wandered into the mountains, en- 
deavoring to follow the same track as before ; 


‘but although he several times imagined he re- 


eognized the trees and the rocks, his search was 
unsuccessful. All was wild and seemingly un- 
inhabited. He called aloud “ Leilah!” but the 
echoes only answered, “la! la!”—no, no; and 
when night came, he knew not which way to 


turn. So he sat down beneath a huge sycamore 
to wait patiently until the morning. 

When light came, he remembered his promise 
to Kodadad. He was to pay the hundred dinars 
at noon. He determined to hasten to Tarsus on 
foot over the mountains, for he knew the general 
direction in which it lay. Many hours of travel 
were before him; but he was light of foot, and 
at length beheld in the distance the minarets of 
the city, and the winding course of the river. 
Suddenly the landscape darkened. Clouds seem- 
ed to come out of every valley, and to inundate 
the plain. The rain fell; the wind blew. He 
hastened onward, clutching the leather purse in 
which he carried his wealth, and invoking the as- 
sistance of the Prophet. When he reached the 
banks of the river, he heard, through the mist, a 
muezzin proclaiming the hour of noon from the 
distant mosque. The waters were turbulent. No 
ferry boat was in sight. It was impossible to 
cross. Haj’Hamed prayed; and an idea came to 
his mind. He plucked a large reed, and hollowed 
it, and placed therein a hundred pieces of gold, 
and tied other reeds to it, and floated this raft upon 
the stream, and confided in the mercy of God. 

Now it happened that Kodadad, remembering 
Haj Hamed’s promise, had gone to his kiosque 
that day to wait for his money. The wind blew; 
the rain fell. The debtor did not appear. ‘We 
must allow him an hour’s grace, for the storm 
is violent,’”’ said Kodadad. The muezzin chanted 
the hour of noon. The merchant called to his 
slave to bring another pipe. Presently, a bundle 
of reeds came floating along the misty waters; a 
black boy stooping forward seized them as they 
passed. He was about to cast them away again, 
when the unusual weight prevented him. ‘ Mas- 
ter,” said he, “‘ this is a reed of lead.”” The mer- 
chant, who wished to pass the time, told him to 
break the reeds. He did so, and lo! a hundred 
glittering pieces of gold fell suddenly upon the 
pavement of the kiosque ! 

This story, which is told in many different 
ways, illustrates the Oriental idea of mercantile 
probity. Turkish merchants, in their dealings 
among themselves, are famous for keeping their 
engagements with scrupulous exactitude ; and the 
example of Haj Hamed is often cited as a model. 
Of course it is understood that the debt—all in 
good golden dinars—came to its destination in 
some miraculous way : the Prophet being always 
deeply interested in the good deeds of his serv- 
ants. The young merchant was not without his 
reward. His credit was, in future, unlimited. 
But not only so; Kodabad insisted on giving him 
his daughter in marriage. And it will surprise 
none but very matter-of-fact people—to whom 
we do not address this legend—that this daugh- 
ter turned out to be the same very imprudent 
Leilah, whose fascination had nearly caused Haj 
Hamed to dishonor his verbal promissory note. 
We learn, moreover, that she settled down into 
a most prudent and exemplary wife—which re- 
lieves our mind—for, except under extremely 
Oriental circumstances, we should not recom- 





mend her conduet for imitation. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
‘HE summer season, as usual, has suspended 
activity in almost every department of public 
life; and our Record of Events must lack incidents 
accordingly. Neither Congress nor the State Legis- 
latures have been in session, and political move- 
ments have been mainly confined to party conven- 
tions held in preparation for the approaching Fall 
elections. In one or two of the States those elec- 
tions have been already held. In Vermont it re- 
sulted in the election of Judge Royce, Whig, for 
Governor, by a majority of over 10,000, three Whig 
Members ‘of Congress, and a Legislature strongly 
opposed to the National Administration. The result 
was sensibly affected by a union of the Whigs and 
the Free Soil party, on the basis of hostility to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise.—In North Car- 
olina the Democratic candidate for Governor, Mr. 
Bragg, was elected by a majority of 2085.—In 
Maine the election has resulted in the triumph of 
the coalition of Whig and Free Soil parties, by a 
very large majority; but official returns have not 
been received. 

A Convention of delegates representing those of 
all parties opposed to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, met at Saratoga on the 16th of Au- 
gust. Hon. N. T. M‘Coun was chosen President. 
A series of resolutions was adopted, declaring the 
purpose of the Convention to resist the admis- 
sion into the Union of any new Slave States, 
and to secure the prohibition of slavery within 
all Territories over which the Federal Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction. No State ticket was nom- 
inated, but the Convention adjourned to meet 
again at Auburn on the 26th of September, after 
the several political parties shall have made their 
nominations——The Democratic State Conven- 
tion, representing that section of the party friend- 
ly to the National Administration, was held at Sy- 
racuse on the 6th of September. Resolutions were 
adopted declaring the adhesion of the party to the 
Baltimore platform of 1852, approving of the Na- 
tional and State Administrations, and opposing any 
agitation in regard to the Missouri Compromise, al- 
though its repeal is considered inexpedient and un- 
necessary. Resolutions were offered and warmly 
pressed, unqualifiedly disapproving of that repeal ; 
but they were rejected by a decisive vote. Governor 
Seymour was nominated for re-election, although he 
had sent a letter to the Convention peremptorily de- 
clining to be a candidate. W.H. Ludlow was nom- 
inated for Lieutenant-Governor.——Hon. Greene 
C. Bronson has accepted the nomination of the Anti- 
Administration section of the Democratic party in 
New York for Governor. In his letter of accept- 
ance he declares his conviction that, unless we wish 
to dissolve the Union, we must deliver up fugitives 
from service, and expresses himself in favor of al- 
lowing the people of every State and Territory to 
regulate their domestic institutions for themselves. 
He declines to give pledges, or to answer inquiries 
concerning various topics not strictly of a political 
character, referring to his past life as a guarantee 
for his official conduct.——A State Convention of 
the Whigs of Massachusettsvas held at Boston on 
the 16thof August. Strong resolutions were passed 
in opposition to the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise and on the general subject of slavery. Govern- 
or Washburn was nominated for re-election —-A 
Convention of Free Democrats was held at Wor- 
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cester on the 7th, at which Senator Sumner made 
a speech strongly urging the duty of resisting the 
encroachments of slavery, and of securing the re- 
peal of the Fugitive Slave Law. Henry Wilson was 
nominated for Governor——The diplomatic corre- 
spondence in regard to the rights of neutrals, be- 
tween the United States and the European bel- 
ligerents, has recently been published. Under date 
of April 28, Mr. Marcy, in a letter to the British 
Ministry, acknowledges the receipt of the Queen’s 
declaration, that, during the present war, the prin- 
ciple will be recognized that free ships make free 
goods ; and adds the expression of the wish, on the 
part of our Government, that the principle might be 
unconditionally sanctioned by France and Great 
Britain—as such a step would cause it to be recog- 
nized throughout the civilized world as a general 
principle of international law. Our Government, 
from its very commencement, has labored for its 
recognition as a neutral right, and has incorporated 
it in several of its treaties with foreign powers. 
Mr. Marcy states that the United States, during the 
present war, while claiming the full enjoyment of 
their rights as a neutral power, will observe the 
strictest neutrality toward each of the belligerents. 
The laws already forbid the equipping of privateers, 
or the enlistment of troops within our territories 
against powers with whom we are at peace; and 
those laws will be strictly enforced. Under date 
of February 24 and March 17, Mr. Buchanan, Amer- 
ican Minister in England, reports to Mr. Marcy va- 
rious conversations in which Lord Clarendon had 
discussed the subject of neutral rights ; and on the 
24th of March he reports a similar conversation on 
the subject of privateering, indirectly urging a treaty 
for its abolition. Mr. Buchanan urged that, in case 
of a war between the United States and Great 
Britain, the naval superiority of the latter would 
give her an advantage which could only be offset 
by the employment of American merchant vessels 
as privateers ; and that the United States could not, 
therefore, safely consent to the suppression of the 
system, unless the naval powers would go one step 
further, and consent to the abolition of all war upon 
private property on the ocean. On the 13th of April, 
Mr. Marcy replies to Mr. Buchanan, informing him 
that our Government is not prepared to listen to 
any proposition for the total suppression of priva- 
teering ; and that it would not enter into any con- 
vention whereby it would preclude itself from re- 
sorting to the merchant marine of the eountry, in 
case it should become a belligerent party. The in- 
terdiction to neutrals of the coasting and colonial 
trade with the belligerents, if not enjoyed by them 
previous to the war, would be likely to be contro- 
verted by the United States if applied to our com- 
merce. The law of blockade is deemed unneces- 
sarily rigorous toward neutrals, and the right of 
search, if exercised against us harshly in the ap- 
proaching war, would excite deep and wide-spread 
indignation. ——Mr. Mason, our Minister in France, 
under date of March 22, advised Mr. Marcy of the 
steps he had taken to secure from the French Gov- 
ernment a recognition of the rights and interests 
of the United States; and on the 9th of May, Mr. 
Marcy directs Mr. Seymour, our Minister at St. 
Petersburg, to ascertain the views of the Russian 
Government in regard to neutral rights—feeling con- 
fident that Russia would adhere to the position she 
has held heretofore, that free ships make free goods. 
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From California we have intelligence to the 16th 
of August. Mining reports continued favorable, 
though in some localities operations had been sus- 
pended by asearcity of water. A Whig State Con- 
vention was held at Sacramento on the 25th of July. 
Resolutions were adopted affirming, among other 
things, the right of the people of the Territories of 
the United States to legislate for themselves, and, 
whenever their population shall entitle them to ad- 
mission into the Union, to frame such a State Con- 
stitution as they may prefer. The Democratic State 
Convention was held on the 18th. A division speed- 
ily took piace in the Convention which produced a 
rupture, and led to the organization of two. The 
differences were mainly personal. In Trinity 
County a very violent feud has broken out among 
the Chinese who are settled there, growing out of 
differences which they brought with them from the 
Celestial kingdom. The opposing parties, one num- 
bering 140, and the other 400, recently had a severe 
fight, im which the former were victorious—two of 
their number and eight of their opponents being 
killed, and many more wounded.—Lieutenant Beck- 
with, of the Overland Surveying Party, had arrived 
in Sacramento with his party, consisting of about 
sixty persons, from his exploring tour from Salt 
Lake City. He reports having found a very feasi- 
ble route for a railroad from Salt Lake to California, 
through a country abounding in water and grass for 
their cattle, and offering very few obstacles to the 
construction of a road. 

From Oregon our dates are to the 5th of August. 
Gevernor Davis has resigned his office, in conse- 
quence of protracted sickness in his family in Indi- 
ana. There was a great scarcity of laborers in Or- 
egon, and wages of mechanics had risen very con- 
siderably. The wheat harvest was in progress, and 
promised abundant returns. Two or three vessels 
were loading in Oregon for Hong Kong, intending 
to establish direct communication between Oregon 
and China. Several parties of overland emigrants 
had arrived, and reported the season to be very fa- 
vorable for crossing. The gold mines in the vicinity 
of Port Orford were yielding rich returns. 

From the Sandwich Islands we have advices to 
the 22d of July. A squadron of three English and 
four French vessels of war arrived there on the 17th, 
but its destination was not known. In reply to in- 
quiries from the British and French Consuls, Mr. 
Wyllie, the Minister of Foreign Relations, had com- 
municated a resolution adopted by the King and 
Privy Council, which declares that the privilege of 
asylum in the ports of that kingdom is not to be ex- 
tended to vessels armed, on private account, or to 
the prizes made by them, whatever may be the flag 
under which such vessels may sail: so that all pri- 
vateers, and prizes made by them, are prohibited 
from entering the ports of that kingdom, unless in 
such circumstances of distress that their exclusion 
would involve a sacrifice of life, and then only under 
special permission from the King, after proof to His 
Majesty’s satisfaction, of such circumstances of dis- 
tress.—The Fourth of July was celebrated at Ho- 
nolulu with great écldt. Rumors were circulated that 
the Government had finally decided on opening ne- 
gotiations with the United States for the annexa- 
tion of the islands to the Union; but nothing defin- 
ite or reliable was known on the subject. 

From Mezico we have additional reports of rev- 
olutionary movements in various quarters. In So- 
nora, Count Raousset Boulbon had effected a land- 
ing, induced the foreign garrison of Guyamas to 
revolt, and attacked the government troops ; but was 





repulsed with a Joss of forty killed and over a hun- 
dred prisoners. It was rumored that the Count was 
among those captured, and that he had been shot, 
but the report lacks confirmation. In the South it 
is said that further engagements have taken place 
between the rebels and the government forces, in 
which the latter were successful.——On the Rio 
Grande frontier a fresh rebellion has broken out, and 
a pitched battle between the opposing forces was 
fought on the 13th of August, not far from Matamo- 
ras. The insurgents, numbering 250, under General 
Capistran, were successful against 180 government 
troops, under General Cruz. A proclamation has 
been issued, dec) aring thata Republican government 
has always been desired by the Mexican people, and 
that the object of this revolution is to secure for the 
people such form as they may prefer. Committees are 
to be elected in all the towns favorable to the move- 
ment, to have charge of the funds provided for it, to 
appoint officers, &c. After the capital shall have 
joined in the movement, a National Assembly is to 
be summoned, composed of one delegate for every 
25,000, to lay the basis of a new government; and 
three months after the meeting of the Assembly a 
President shall be chosen. As yet the movement 
does not seem formidable. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

An interesting debate was had in the House of 
Commons, on the 4th of August, upon a bill to en- 
able the Legislature of Canada to alter the consti- 
tution of one of its branches. The bill was opposed 
by Sir John Pakington, on the ground of its ex- 
tremely democratic character ; it was advocated by 
ministerial members and others on the ground that 
no measure less democratic would be suited to the 
tendencies of the age or the progress of the Canadian 
people. The second reading was carried without a 
division.—A question of a good deal of interest and 
importance, touching the right of foreign authors to 
hold a copyright of their books in Great Britain, has 
recently been decided in the House of Lords. The 
case grew out of an alleged violation of the copy- 
right of an Italian publisher in a piece of music 
which he had published in England. The Lord 
Chancellor, in his opinion, held that the object of the 
statute which granted to an author the sole liberty 
of printing and publishing his works for a limited 
time was national—that the privilege it conferred 
on authors was intended for the benefit of the coun- 
try, and that it was applicable to all persons resid- 
ing within the Queen’s dominions and owing al- 
legiance to her. The decision of the Chancellor, 
in which the House concurred, was, that none but 
subjects or residents of Great Britain could avail 
themselves of the privileges of the copyright law ; 
and that foreigners could not acquire any claim to 
those privileges by the mere act of first publishing 
their works in Great Britain. The decision will 
affect injuriously the rights of American authors who 
have first issued their works in England, and ob- 
tained copyright for them on that ground.—Mr. 
Hume, in the House of Commons, has again called 
attention to the necessity of taking still more ener- 
getic measures to suppress the Slave trade in Cuba. 
All the steps hitherto taken had been frustrated by 
the venality and treachery of the Cuban officials. 
Not less than ten thousand slaves, he said, had been 
landed in Cuba througk their connivance within the 
last six months. The recent revolution in Spain, 
he thought, had created a favorable opportunity 
for taking more efficient action on the subject. 
Lord John Russell said it was certainly to be de- 
plored that after Britain, France, the United 
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States, and Brazil had rigidly put down the Slave- | complete freedom and security in every sea, while 
trade, it should still be carried on under the protec- | that of Russia was extinguished. These results 
tion of the Spanish authorities in Cuba. With | might not appear very heroic, but they had brought 





reference to the measures of suppression recently 
taken, the intelligence was of a more satisfactory 
nature. In February, 1854, prohibitive orders of a 
stringent nature were issued, and Mr. Crawford, 
the British representative, expressed himself satis- 
fied of the sincerity of those orders. Further in- 
structions to the same effect were issued in March, 
and under them 600 negroes were released. Other 
regulations imposed the penalty of dismissal of any 
of the authorities who should fail to report the ar- 
rival of fresh slaves, and under this regulation 
several district officers had been dismissed. In 
May, also, 600 more negroes were released. It was 
quite obvious that if such measures were rigorously 
carried into effect the importation of slaves into 
Cuba must soon cease. It was true that the venal- 
ity of officers had to a very large extent frustrated 


the war home in its utmost severity to Russia. 
She had been compelied to increase her armaments, 
already so excessive, and the charge weighed most 
heavily on herresources. All these operations had 
only tended to increase the mutual respect, and to 
strengthen the alliance of the two great nations, on 
whose jealousy the Emperor of Russia had counted. 
He thought these no insignificant ends to have ar- 
rived at in five months ; he could not state the con- 
ditions on which he would conclude a peace, but 
none would be just, honorable, or lasting, which did 
not make the Ottoman Empire a part of the general 
system of European policy. To gain this great re- 
sult they would endeavor to obtain the co-operation 
of other governments, but would rely on the re- 
sources of France and England alone. 

Mazzini has issued a new and stirring appeal to 





the efforts made to suppress the trade, but as the | the masses of Europe to hold themselves ready for 
Queen-Mother of Spain, who had been the chief | instant insurrection whenever the vicissitudes of 
promoter of the trade, was now removed, and a new | the pending war shall offer a favorable opportunity 
Government had been instituted, he doubted not it | He reviews the whole subject of European politics 
would give energetic aid to suppress the traffic: at | to show that the Italians especially ought at once 
all events the British Government would keep a | to throw off the yoke of Austria, and that there is 
watchful eye on the matter, and do all in its power | no need to await the organization of great conspir- 
to secure the complete suppression of the traffic. | acies, but that the insurrection ought instantly to 
In the House of Lords the Marquis of Clan- commence in every village. The day for great 
ricarde elicited an explanation from the Earl of | conspiracies, he says, is past. The friends of free- 
Clarendon, by some sharp strictures on the conduct | dom must no longer trust the cause to the issue of 
of the war. He said that the blockade had not | a single battle. Nor need they wait the signal of 
been so effectual as might have been expected | political leaders. Wherever five of them can meet 
from the great force at the disposal of the Govern. | together, they should form a nucleus, collect arms, 
ment, and complained especially that they had no | and stand ready to aid any movement that may be 
adequate force of gun-boats of small draught in| made. The document is very able, elaborate, anc’ 
the Baltic, or any vessels carrying mortars from | eloquent. Garibaldi, in a brief note, has disavowed 




















which a bombardment, in the proper sense of the 
term, could be carried on. He condemned the 
policy which had induced England to permit an 
Austrian occupation of the Principalities, as a high 
price paid for a co-operation which was not even yet 
forthcoming, and which was always to be distrust- 
ed, as prompted by the purest selfishness. He, 
however, highly approved the expedition to the 
Crimea, as one really worthy of the two great na- 
tions by which it was undertaken, and hoped that, 
before Parliament next met, they would have cheer- 
ing news of its success. Lord Clarendon, in reply, 
explained and vindicated the perfect loyalty with 
which Austria had acted to Turkey in the long 
series of negotiations which had ended in the treaty 
by which she had engaged to enter the Principali- 
ties. Her threatening attitude had done much to 
produce the retreat of the Russian army, but he de- 
nied that France and England had ever allowed 
their policy to become dependent on that of Aus- 


tria. That power had great financial and political | 


difficulties to encounter, but she had given the most 
convineing proofs, even within the last few hours, 
that she would not be content with the results 
which had already been obtained. He insisted 
also that there was no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the campaign. The Russians had 
been foiled in every attack by the Turkish troops 
under Omar Pasha, encouraged by the presence of 
the allied armies ; their siege of Silistria had been 
ignominiously raised : they had recrossed the Dan- 
ube, and were now so entirely discomfited that no 
further offensive operations were to be apprehended 
from them. In the Baltic the allied fleets had shut 
up those of Russia behind their granite fortifica- 
tions, and had insured for British trade the most 





all share in these sentiments, and expressed the 
opinion that a revolutionary movement under pre- 
sent circumstances would be hopeless.—— Kossuth, 
on the 2¢th, made a long and able address to the 
people of Staffordshire, seeking mainly to prove 
that the substantial interests of the English people 
would be injuriously affected by an alliance with 
Austria. He said that the Allies had deterred the 
Turkish army from following up its successes by 
pursuing the Russians across the Danube, and that 
the prearranged occupation of the Principalities by 
Austria, would be a severe blow to the integrity of 
Turkey and to the general welfare of Europe. He 
ridiculed the project of the Allies to restrict the 
power of the Czar by obtaining from him pledges, 
and said this could only be done by reconstituting 
the Polish nation. 
SPAIN. 

The revolutionary movement in Spain seems to 
have subsided. Espartero is at the head of the new 
Government ; and the Ministry, in an exposition to 
the Queen, state that it has been decided to con- 
voke the Constituent Cortes, which it is hoped will 
prove a new bond between the throne and the peo- 
ple—between liberty and the dynasty, interests 
concerning which no debate can be allowed. In 
discussing the composition of the Cortes, the Min- 
isters admit the services hitherto rendered by the 
Senate, but fear that difficulties would arise from a 
conflict between two legislative bodies. They pro- 
pose, therefore, the convocation of the Deputies 
alone for the formation of a new constitution, 
though they decline to express any opinion as to 
whether the permanent legislative power should be 
vested in one assembly or in two. In considering 
the mode of electing deputies the Ministers have 
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From California we have intelligence to the 16th 
of August. Mining reports continued favorable, 
though in some localities operations had been sus- 
pended by a scarcity of water. A Whig State Con- 
vention was held at Sacramento on the 25th of July. 
Resolutions were adopted affirming, among other 
things, the right of the people of the Territories of 
the United States to legislate for themselves, and, 
whenever their population shall entitle them to ad- 
mission into the Union, to frame such a State Con- 
stitution as they may prefer. The Democratic State 
Convention was held onthe 18th. A division speed- 
ily took place in the Convention which produced a 
rupture, and led to the organization of two. The 
differences were mainly personal. In Trinity 
County a very violent feud has broken out among 
the Chinese who are settled there, growing out of 
differences which they brought with them from the 
Celestial kingdom. The opposing parties, one num- 
bering 140, and the other 400, recently had a severe 
fight, in which the former were victorious—two of 
their number and eight of their opponents being 
killed, and many more wounded.—Lieutenant Beck- 
with, of the Overland Surveying Party, had arrived 
in Sacramento with his party, consisting of about 
sixty persons, from his exploring tour from Salt 
Lake City. He reports having found a very feasi- 
ble route for a railroad from Salt Lake to California, 
through a country abounding in water and grass for 
their cattle, and offering very few obstacles to the 
eonstruction of a road. 

From Oregon our dates are to the 5th of August, 
Gevernor Davis has resigned his office, in conse- 
quence of protracted sickness in his family in Indi- 
ana. There was a great scarcity of laborers in Or- 
egon, and wages of mechanics had risen very con- 
siderably. The wheat harvest was in progress, and 
promised abundant returns. Two or three vessels 
were loading in Oregon for Hong Kong, intending 
to establish direct communication between Oregon 
and China. Several parties of overland emigrants 
had arrived, and reported the season to be very fa- 
vorable for crossing. The gold mines in the vicinity 
of Port Orford were yielding rich returns. 

From the Sandwich Islands we have advices to 
the 22d of July. A squadron of three English and 
four French vessels of war arrived there on the 17th, 
but its destination was not known. In reply to in- 
quiries from the British and French Consuls, Mr. 
Wyllie, the Minister of Foreign Relations, had com- 
municated a resolution adopted by the King and 
Privy Council, which declares that the privilege of 
asylum in the ports of that kingdom is not to be ex- 
tended to vessels armed, on private account, or to 
the prizes made by them, whatever may be the flag 
under which such vessels may sail; so that all pri- 
vateers, and prizes made by them, are prohibited 
from entering the ports of that kingdom, unless in 
such circumstances of distress that their exclusion 
would involve a sacrifice of life, and then only under 
special permission from the King, after proof to His 
Majesty’s satisfaction, of such circumstances of dis- 
tress.—The Fourth of July was celebrated at Ho- 
nolulu with great éeldt. Rumors were circulated that 
the Government had finally decided on opening ne- 
gotiations with the United States for the annexa- 
tion of the islands to the Union; but nothing defin- 
ite or reliable was known on the subject. 

From Mezico we have additional reports of rev- 
olutionary movements in various quarters. In So- 
nora, Count Raousset Boulbon had effected a land- 
ing, induced the foreign garrison of Guyamas to 
revolt, and attacked the government troops ; but was 





repulsed with a loss of forty killed and over a hun- 
dred prisoners. It was rumored that the Count was 
among those captured, ard that he had been shot, 
but the report lacks confirmation. In the South it 
is said that further engagements have taken place 
between the rebels and the government forces, in 
which the latter were successful. On the Rio 
Grande frontier a fresh rebellion has broken out, and 
a pitched battle between the opposing forces was 
fought on the 13th of August, not far from Matamo- 
ras. The insurgents, numbering 250, under General 
Capistran, were successful against 180 government 
troops, inder General Cruz. A proclamation has 
been issued, declaring thata Republican government 
has always been desired by the Mexican people, and 
that the object of this revolution is to secure for the 
people such form as they may prefer. Committees are 
to be elected in all the towns favorable to the move- 
ment, to have charge of the funds provided for it, to 
appoint officers, &c. After the capital shall have 
joined in the movement, a National Assembly is to 
be summoned, composed of one delegate for every 
25,000, to lay the basis of a new government; and 
three months after the meeting of the Assembly a 
President shall be chosen. As yet the movement 
does not seem formidable. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

An interesting debate was had in the House of 
Commons, on the 4th of August, upon a bill to en- 
able the Legislature of Canada to alter the consti- 
tution of one of its branches. The bill was opposed 
by Sir John Pakington, on the ground of its ex- 
tremely democratic character ; it was advocated by 
ministerial members and others on the ground that 
no measure less democratic would be suited to the 
tendencies of the age or the progress of the Canadian 
people. The second reading was carried without a 
division.—A question of a good deal of interest and 
importance, touching the right of foreign authors to 
hold a copyright of their books in Great Britain, has 
recently been decided in the House of Lords. The 
case grew out of an alleged violation of the copy- 
right of an Italian publisher in a piece of music 
which he had published in England. The Lord 
Chancellor, in his opinion, held that the object of the 
statute which granted to an author the sole liberty 
of printing and publishing his works for a limited 
time was national—that the privilege it conferred 
on authors was intended for the benefit of the coun- 
try, and that it was applicable to all persons resid- 
ing within the Queen’s dominions and owing al- 
legiance to her. The decision of the Chancellor, 
in which the House concurred, was, that none but 
subjects or residents of Great Britain could avail 
themselves of the privileges of the copyright law ; 
and that foreigners could not acquire any claim to 
those privileges by the mere act of first publishing 
their works in Great Britain. The decision will 
affect injuriously the rights of American authors who 
have first issued their works in England, and ob- 
tained copyright for them on that ground.—Mr. 
Hume, in the House of Commons, has again called 
attention to the necessity of taking still more ener- 
getic measures to suppress the Slave trade in Cuba. 
All the steps hitherto taken had been frustrated by 
the venality and treachery of the Cuban officials. 
Not less than ten thousand slaves, he said, had been 
landed in Cuba throug their connivance within the 
last six months. The recent revolution in Spain, 
he thought, had created a favorable opportunity 
for taking more efficient action on the subject. 
Lord John Russell said it was certainly to be de- 
plored that after Britain, France, the United 
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States, and Brazil had rigidly put down the Slave- 
trade, it should still be carried on under the protec- 
tion of the Spanish authorities in Cuba. With 
reference to the measures of suppression recently 
taken, the intelligence was of a more satisfactory 
nature. In February, 1854, prohibitive orders of a 
stringent nature were issued, and Mr. Crawford, 
the British representative, expressed himself satis- 
fied of the sincerity of those orders. Further in- 
structions to the same effect were issued in March, 
and under them 600 negroes were released. Other 
regulations imposed the penalty of dismissal of any 


complete freedom and security in every sea, while 
that of Russia was extinguished. These results 
might not appear very heroic, but they had brought 
the war home in its utmost severity to Russia. 
She had been compelled to increase her armaments, 
already so excessive, and the charge weighed most 
heavily on her resources. All these operations had 
only tended to increase the mutual respect, and to 
strengthen the alliance of the two great nations, on 
whose jealousy the Emperor of Russia had counted. 
He thought these no insignificant ends to have ar- 
rived at in five months ; he could not state the con- 


of the authorities who should fail to report the ar- 
rival of fresh slaves, and under this regulation 
several district officers had been dismissed. In 
May, also, 600 more negroes were released. It was 
quite obvious that if such measures were rigorously 
carried into effect the importation of slaves into 
Cuba must soon cease. It was true that the venal- | sources of France and England alone. 

ity of officers had to a very large extent frustrated | Mazzini has issued a new and stirring appeal to 
the efforts made to suppress the trade, but as the | the masses of Europe to hold themselves ready for 
Queen-Mother of Spain, who had been the chief | instant insurrection whenever the vicissitudes of 
promoter of the trade, was now removed, and a new | the pending war shall offer a favorable opportunity 
Government had been instituted, he doubted not it | He reviews the whole subject of European politics 
would give energetic aid to suppress the traffic: at | to show that the Italians especially ought at once 
all events the British Government would keep a | to throw off the yoke of Austria, and that there is 
watchful eye on the matter, and do all in its power | no need to await the organization of great conspir- 
to secure the complete suppression of the traffic. | acies, but that the insurrection ought instantly to 
—In the House of Lords the Marquis of Clan- | commence in every village. The day for great 
ricarde elicited an explanation from the Earl of | conspiracies, he says, is past. The friends of free- 
Clarendon, by some sharp strictures on the conduct | dom must no longer trust the cause to the issue of 
of the war. He said that the blockade had not | a single battle. Nor need they wait the signal of 
been so effectual as might have been expected | political leaders. Wherever five of them can meet 
from the great force at the disposal of the Govern. | together, they should form a nucleus, collect arms, 


ditions on which he would conclude a peace, but 
none would be just, honorable, or lasting, which did 
not make the Ottoman Empire a part of the general 
system of European policy. To gain this great re- 
sult they would endeavor to obtain the co-operation 
of other governments, but would rely on the re- 





ment, and complained especially that they had no 
adequate force of gun-boats of small draught in 


the Baltic, or any vessels carrying mortars from 
which a bombardment, in the proper sense of the 


term, could be carried on. He condemned the 
policy which had induced England to permit an 
Austrian occupation of the Principalities, as a high | 
price paid for a co-operation which was not even yet | 
forthcoming, and which was always to be distrust- | 
ed, as prompted by the purest selfishness. He, 
however, highly approved the expedition to the 
Crimea, as one really worthy of the two great na- 
tions by which it was undertaken, and hoped that, 
before Parliament next met, they would have cheer- 
ing news of its success. Lord Clarendon, in reply, 
explained and vindicated the perfect loyalty with 
which Austria had acted to Turkey in the long 
series of negotiations which had ended in the treaty 
by which she had engaged to enter the Principali- 
ties. Her threatening attitude had done much to 
produce the retreat of the Russian army, but he de- 
nied that France and England had ever allowed 
their policy to become dependent on that of Aus- 
tria. That power had great financial and political 
difficulties to encounter, but she had given the most 
convineing proofs, even within the last few hours, 
that she would not be content with the results 
which had already been obtained. He insisted 
also that there was no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the campaign. The Russians had 
been foiled in every attack by the Turkish troops 
under Omar Pasha, encouraged by the presence of 
the allied armies ; their siege of Silistria had been 
ignominiously raised : they had recrossed the Dan- 
ube, and were now so entirely discomfited that no 
further offensive operations were to be apprehended 
from them. In the Baltic the allied fleets had shut 
up those of Russia behind their granite fortifica- 
tions, and had insured for British trade the most 





and stand ready to aid any movement that may be 
made. The document is very able, elaborate, an: 
eloquent. Garibaldi, in a brief note, has disavowed 
all share in these sentiments, and expressed the 
opinion that a revolutionary movement under pre- 
sent circumstances would be hopeless. —— Kossuth, 
on the 2@th, made a long and able address to the 
people of Staffordshire, seeking mainly to prove 
that the substantial interests of the English people 
would be injuriously affected by an alliance with 
Austria. He said that the Allies had deterred the 
Turkish army from following up its successes by 
pursuing the Russians across the Danube, and that 
the prearranged occupation of the Principalities by 
Austria, would be a severe blow to the integrity of 
Turkey and to the general welfare of Europe. He 
ridiculed the project of the Allies to restrict the 
power of the Czar by obtaining from him pledges, 
and said this could only be done by reconstituting 
the Polish nation. 
SPAIN. 

The revolutionary movement in Spain seems to 
have subsided. Espartero is at the head of the new 
Government ; and the Ministry, in an exposition to 
the Queen, state that it has been decided to con- 
voke the Constituent Cortes, which it is hoped will 
prove a new bond between the throne and the peo- 
ple—between liberty and the dynasty, interests 
concerning which no debate can be allowed. In 
discussing the composition of the Cortes, the Min- 
isters admit the services hitherto rendered by the 
Senate, but fear that difficulties would arise from a 
conflict between two legislative bodies. They pro- 
pose, therefore, the convocation of the Deputies 
alone for the formation of a new constitution, 
though they decline to express any opinion as to 
whether the permanent legislative power should be 
vested in one assembly or in two. In considering 
the mode of electing deputies the Ministers have 
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followed mainly the precedent of 1837, amended in 
some particulars by the electoral laws of 1846. At 
their recommendation the Queen has issued a de- 
cree convoking the Cortes, to be composed of the 
Congress of Deputies alone, to meet at Madrid on 
the 9th of November—a deputy to be elected for 
each 35,000 souls; the voting to last three days; 
and the suffrage to be limited by a property quali- 
fication. This step has given satisfaction generally, 
but deputations have waited upon Espartero solic- 
iting universal suffrage and a withdrawal of the 
statement that the question of dynasty is not to 
be discussed. Their applications, however, have 
been unsuccessful. There is a general demand that 
Queen Christina shall be tried by the Cortes for 
her peculations, but it is strongly resisted. 
GREECE. 

The new Greek Ministry has been constituted, 
and has issued a programme of principles and pro- 
mises. The first duty of the new Government is 
assumed to be to conform to the Constitution, 
which is the germ of the future progress of the 
Greek nation. Every effort will be made to pre- 
serve friendly relations with foreign powers. Spe- 
cial attention is promised to the moral and material 
interests of the people, and especially to the sub- 
ject of education, the benefits of which will be ex- 
tended to all classes of society. Every thing will 
be done to strengthen religion, to appease dissen- 
sion and party spirit, to promote agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry, to reduce the expenses of the 
government, to build up the navy and to increase 
the numbers, perfect the discipline and increase 
the efficiency of the army. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

Without any brilliant or decisive actions, the 
Eastern war has made some progress during the 
month. In the Baltic the event of interest has 
been the capture of Bomarsund by the allied forces. 
The first disembarkation of French troops took 
place on the 8th of August, and operations were 
immediately commenced and prosecuted for sev- 
eral days against the Russian forts, which were 
finally taken on the 16th. The loss of life on either 
side was not great. The land forces of the Allies 
numbered 11,000, those of the Russians 3000. The 
Aland Islands have thus fallen into the hands of 
the Allies ——On the Danube, the only movement 
of importance is the occupation of the Principalities 
by the Austrians : they entered between the 18th and 
25th of August. Count Coronini is Commander of 
the Austrian army of occupation. The Russians 
still remain on the lines of the Sereth and Pruth. 
——Alarming accounts are received of the ravages 
of cholera in the allied camp at Varna. Letters 
from authentic sources state that the losses in the 
French regiments are frightfully severe, and that 
the prevalence of the disease has exercised a most 
dispiriting effect on both armies. The ravages of 
cholera are attributed to the fact that the wells nearly 
all contain more or less dead bodies of Turks and 
Russians.——In Asia, it is said that the Turkish 
army has met with a decided defeat. A Vienna dis- 
patch states, but without date, that Gen. Bebutoff 
had attacked and signally routed the main body of the 
Turks under the walls of Kars. The Russians say 
they killed 3000 Turks. took 2000 prisoners, inelud- 
ing 84 staff and other officers, and captured 15 guns, 
with an immense amount of military sto.es. The 





A diplomatic correspondence of considerable in- 

terest between the various parties to the pending 

war has been published. Count Nesselrode, on the 

part of Russia, replies, June 29, to the demand for 

the evacuation of the Principalities made by Aus- 

tria and supported by Prussia. After rehearsing 

the history of the war, he assents to the three princi- 

ples laid down in the protocol of April 9th, embrae- 
ing the integrity of Turkey, the evacuation of the 

Principalities on proper securities being given, and 
the consolidation of the rights of Christians in Tur- 
key under a European guarantee. He thinks ne- 
gotiations for a peace on this basis may be prepared 
by means of an armistice. The securities desired 
as a condition of evacuating the Principalities are, 
that she shall not be molested on the evacuated ter- 
ritory, and that the allied troops relieved by that 
movement shall not be employed against her.—— 
The Austrian Government, in a reply dated July 9, 
expresses its regret that Russia should have at- 
tached to the evacuation conditions which do not 
depend on the will of Austria. But as her de- 
mand is not, under the circumstances, without an 
appearance of equity, and as Austria deems it 
very important to exhaust every possible means 
of restoring peace, she promises to exert herself to 
secure the acquiescence of the maritime powers in 
this arrangement. In case of failure, however, she 
will be compelled to maintain her demand in its full 
extent.——The French Minister, M. Drouyn de 
L’Huys, has also replied under date of July 22, to 
Count Nesselrode’s argument, saying that France 
and England can not consent to a suspension of 
arms on the vague assurances of the Russian court ; 
and laying down as the sole basis of peace the aban- 
donment by Russia of the protectorate over the 
Provinces, the free navigation of the Danube, the 
revision of the treaty of 1841, for the purpose of 
limiting Russian power in the Black Sea, and that 
Christian rights in Turkey shall be guaranteed by 
all the European powers, and not by any one of 
them. 

It is stated that the Austrian Government has is- 
sued a circular to al! its diplomatic agents, intended 
to apprise them of the present position of affairs in 
the East. After alluding to the proposition made 
by Russia on the 29th of June, and by France on 
the 22d of July, the Austrian Minister observes, 
that although the position of Austria is considera- 
bly changed by the evacuation of the Principalities, 
the war continues between Russia on the one side, 
and England, France, and the Porte on the other. 
Secondly, that all treaties between Russia and the 
Porte have been abrogated by the present war, and 
have not regained validity by the evacuation of the 
Principalties. The Austrian Government, in prin- 
ciple, approves the conditions of peace proposed by 
the Western Powers, and conditionally agrees to 
them. The Austro-Prussian treaty of April 20, is 
in spirit in accord with the stipulations in question, 
though not exactly in word. A hope is expressed 
that the Court of Berlin will not be of another 
opinion ; but should such unfortunately be the case, 
it will lead to no change in the foreign policy of 
Austria. For the present Austria will maintain 
an armed neutrality. It is announced that a for- 
midable movement is on foot against Sebasto- 
pol, and that an invasion of the Crimea is pro- 
posed as the next movement of the Allies against 





shattered remains of the Turkish force had dispersed. 





Russia. 























RE WE ONE OR MANY? The very ques- 
tion, we have said, involves a solecism. The 
personal pronoun, implying, as it does, unity in 
plurality, rebels against being used in any such 
query. There are tomes of morality, as well as 
psychology in this significant we, thus embracing 
the whole supposed brotherhood of man, and sepa- 
rating it from every thing else in nature or creation, 
whether of a higher or a lower kind. We can, per- 
haps, only fully learn the value of the idea by its 
actual or supposed loss. Complaints are often 
made of the little influence the pulpit and the Bible 
seem to be exercising on mankind. But let the 
world try and do without them for a generation or 
two, and we should then have the most unerring 
data, the most positive and deplorable statistics, 
by which to estimate the ruincus deficit in all true 
temporal as well as spiritual progress. And so of 
the question before us. We may treat it now as 
only a matter of curious scientific interest. It ex- 
cites no great alarm, because old associations yet 
govern our thinking. Scientific men, so called, are 
mostly incapable of reasoning about it out of their 
own exceedingly narrow range; and such is the su- 
perficialness of the general mind in respect to all 
the deeper questions of ethics and theology, that it 
is liable to be imposed upon by almost any thing 
that assumes this name of the scientific, while stu- 
pidly ignoring all that can possibly impart to science 
any real dignity, or any true interest for a moral 
and immortal being. 

But let the opposing opinion become general— 
let it be transferred from the head to the heart—let 
it be supposed to enter into the common and prac- 
tical thinking of the age. We might, in that case, 
have some grounds for calculating the moral value 
of this now assailed tenet of a common blood and 
universal fraternity. It would be found that it has 
had a power—a negative or restraining power per- 
haps—but still a power which has made earth less 
of a slaughter-house, and held back the human race, 
bad as it is, from that still lower depravity to which 
it would have descended, had it been universally 
known or thought that the different tribes which 
bore some resemblance to a common form had, in 
truth, no more of a common life and common na- 
ture, than the various species of animals that roam- 
ed around them. It would be found that, amidst all 
ferocities, the traditional belief, obscure and faint 
as it may have been, has still cherished a respect 
for man, as man and brother—that it had converted 
evil into good, or made it the means of preventing 
still greater evils—that it had softened the horrors 
of war, and when it could not wholly remedy, had 
introduced servitude and subjugation instead of that 
utter extermination which it is thought right to wage 
against the hostile and untamable beasts of the 
forest. 

This alone would be enough for our argument; 
but the sentiment and the doctrine have had a posi- 
tive influence. It might be shown that civilization, 
Christianity, philosophy, philanthropy, in a word, 
humanity, have grown with the increasing recogni- 
tion of this principle of the essential oneness and 
brotherhood of the whole human race. We can not 
better express the thought than in the language of 
two of the most gifted minds of the present age : 
“While we maintain the unity of the human spe- 
cies,” says Alexander von Humboldt, “we repel 
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the depressing assumption of superior and inferior 
races of men.” Again says his noble brother—“ If 
we would indicate an idea which throughout the 
whole course of history has ever more and more 
widely extended its empire, or which more than 
any other testifies to the much contested and still 
more decidedly misunderstood perfectibilicy of the 
whole human race, it is that of establishing our com 
mon kamanity—of striving to treat all mankind, 
without reference to nation or color, as one frater- 
nity fitted for the attainment of one object, the un- 
restrained development of its highest powers. ‘Thus 
deeply rooted in the innermost nature of man, and 
even enjoined upon him by his highest tendencies, 
the recognition of the bond of humanity becomes one 
of the noblest leading principles in the history of 
mankind.” 

Following this train of thought we may see how 
much we are indebted to the Scriptures for a truth 
so purely a matter of revelation, whether traditional 
or written, and which instead of being dependent 
on a few texts, like the question in geology, enters 
into the core of all revealed religion, and into the 
very heart of Christianity. Instead of being a mat- 
ter with which the Bible has nothing to do, as some 
say, it forms the very foundation of its most im- 
portant teachings. Next to the sublime annuncia- 
tion—“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Jeho- 
vah,” is the declaration of the old Scriptures so em- 
phatically repeated by Paul on Mars-hill—“God hath 
made of one blood all nations (ray *@voc—every 
ethnos or tribe) of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, having before determined their times and 
the bounds of their habitations.” 

And here, by the way, we can not help remarking 
that the language of the inspired Apostle has avery 
peculiar significance from the region and circum- 
stances in which he was placed. There had come 
down from the primeval times the tradition of the 
human unity. In its wanderings from the old home- 
stead each immigration had carried with it the myth 
of the first pair—either the first pair created, or the 
only pair saved from a flood. It was the common 
idea, with such mythological modifications, perhaps, 
as might cherish in each early isolated tribe its own 
fond claim of primogeniture. As exceptions, how- 
ever, to this wide fact, there was here and there a 
people who asserted for themselves a different ori- 
gin from the rest of mankind. Such claim has no 
historical value, for it always stands alone, out of 
the grand stream of human development, and ever 
connected with some absurd feeling of national 
pride, like that of our modern Apglo-Saxonism. A 
striking example of this is furM™shed by the Athe- 
nians. They claimed to be abréyOovec, indigene, 
the pure genuine “ natives,” or Anglo-Saxons of 
their day. They were the Aborigines. No other 
blood had ever mingled with their own. Now there 
can be no doubt that Paul meant to rebuke this 
spirit, and that God through Paul condemned their 
doctrine of diversity of origin, as strongly and as 
sternly as that endlessly diversified polytheism of 
which Athens was so noted an example. One God, 
one humanity, one common redemption, one resur- 
rection, one judgment, through one man Christ Je- 
sus, who had entered into the peculiar physical and 
forensic relations through which alone the mighty 
work of human salvation could be accomplished— 
such is the substance of Paul’s ever-memorable ser- 
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mon on Mars-hill. How is it to stand with the 
modern doctrine of diversity? We would espe- 
cially ask the question of those evangelical theolo- 
gians who, if they do not subscribe to the dogma, 
yet see no great harm in it, and who prudently ad- 
vise the Church to have no opinion on this unim- 
portant matter until it gets further light from sci- 
ence. 

The absolute equality of each man, as man, comes 
directly from the idea of a common origin, and can 
be truly traced to no other source. One man is 
equal to another, not equally wise, equally good, 
equally strong, but equally a man; and this not on 
the ground of more or less resemblance in bodily or 
mental qualities, but because of a generic or gene- 
alogical fact. Each man is equal to every other 
man, because there was a period in time and space 
where the life which is now individually two or 
more was generically, and not only generically but 
actually one. This absolute equality of man, as 
man, is unaffected by that inequality of condition 
which grows out of the political relations. With- 
out discussing here the right or wrong of this, it is 
enough for our argument, that it is essentially dis- 
tinct from the other inequality which is supposed 
to have its ground in the very blood or nature. 
There may be monarch and subjects, rulers and 
ruled. These may be determined by institutes of 
longer or shorter, of more permanent or flexible du- 
ration. The distinctions they create may be hered- 
itary or elective—for generations, for lives, or for 
years, according as the organic good may seem to 
require. They are the result of our dual existence 
—of the fact that we all live two lives, and are in- 
tended by God to live two lives, the individual and 
the social, and that the true and healthful organi- 
zation of the latter necessitates diversities of con- 
dition. These may be master and servant, even 
Seorérne and dobAog¢—we use the terms in their old 
political senses—and yet generic equality. One 
man may have power over another man more or less 
stringent, conferred by laws more or less just, and 
yet the two stand in the relation of brethren, and 
consistently and feelingly call each other brethren. 
This is the real Scripture test. Whatever relation 
allows the fraternal word and sentiment to stand 
unimpaired in their true generic force, that the 
Bible assails not, notwithstanding any outward di- 
versities of condition or claim of magisterial au- 
thority ; whatever theory, whether physical or polit- 
ical, would weaken and destroy them, that is un- 
holy, inhuman, unchristian. The simple idea is 
worth more, and will do more to elevate mankind, 
than all the Magna Chartas, and Bills of Right, and 
Missouri Compromises that have ever been con- 
trived as barriers to human oppression. Each mem- 
ber of the human Mody is equally flesh, and equal 
flesh, and all make one flesh, although the hands, 
the eyes, the feet, perform different offices, appar- 
ently and outwardly of different degrees of rank, 
yet all equally honorable, because all equally inter- 
dependent, when viewed in their catholic or organic 
relations. It is in fact this absolute equality which 
renders the organic relation possible. The latter 
could not exist between parts generically distinct. 
Animals of the highest class, or any species that 
are not truly men, could no more belong to the con- 
stitution of the body politic than the rod in the hand, 
er the shoes beneath the feet, could be true mem- 
bers of the fleshly human organization. 

Man, then, we say, may have dominion over man; 
he may even have a political lordship over him. 





“There is nothing degrading or dehumanizing in this, | 








if the organic good of society require it; since it 
may possibly be the case that in this way, even the 
most subordinate parts may be raised to a higher 
absolute elevation than they could have ever attain- 
ed in a state of relative equality with its possible 
consequences of savage anarchy and animal barbar- 
ism. Thus, then, would stand our argument; its ap- 
plication we would leave to the reader. Political 
and social inequalities, political and social rela- 
tions of every kind, rest solely on their expedien- 
cies, to be determined, not by abstract reasoning, 
but by a careful induction of facts. Whatever, on 
the other hand, denies, or is inconsistent with the 
true and proper humanity of any part of the one 
family of mankind, or, in other words, the great fact 
of brotherhood, that we bring to the bar of the uni- 
versal human sentiment, and to the central truth of 
the divine Word. It is inhuman, antibiblical, anti- 
christian—condemned of God, and to be abhorred 
by all who believe that man was created in His 
image. 

Brother may have dominion over brother, even 
lordly or despotic dominion, and rightly exercise it. 
Philemon and Onesimus were master and servant, 
yet true brethren, both in nature and “ in the Lord.” 
The stringent social and domestic relation is as dis- 
tinctly recognized by the Apostle as the natural and 
spiritual kinsmanship. But the assertion of title 
on the other ground is an indignity to the common 
honor of the race. We feel it as we would degra- 
dation of kin or family dishonor. Is the Negro a 
man? the dignity of the lord as well as of the vas- 
sal demands the clear recognition of such humanity. 
We have no scruple about his political bondage. 
Its expediency, its righteousness, its humanity, are 
all to be determined by circumstances apart from 
the question of race. But the other claim we 
would resent as a personal insult. Even the Afri- 
can, far-off cousin though he be, is a relative for 
whom we have some regard. He is of our blood, 
our kin, our kind; for the words are of the same 
stock. We trace them up into the oldest roots of the 
Saxon. We find them again in the Greek yev, the 
Sanscrit jan. We only lose sight of them where all 
history disappears—in the primitive state, and in that 
primitive language which was the vernacular when 
the whole human family obeyed one living ancestor, 
dwelt in the same palm grove, and perhaps slept be- 
neath the covert of the same tent. The genealogy 
is yet preserved in the old Family Bible; and that 
science and that politica] philosophy are the greatest 
enemies of the highest human good that would seek 
to obliterate or in any way impair the credit of the 
record. 

Paul’s declaration to the Athenians was only an 
inspired interpretation of elder Scripture. It was 
holding up before the Greek that authentic genea- 
logical roll which had so long been familiar to the 
Jew, while he cites, by way of illustration, the an- 
cient poets of the nation in opposition to their ex- 
travagant claim of generic distinction and superior- 
ity. Nothing can be more idle than the attempt to 
make the term “blood,” as thus employed, mean 
simply a resemblance in certain qualities. The in- 
terpretation is only worthy of such a philologist and 
biblical scholar as Mr. Nott. It is just what we 
would expect from a critic who denies that the au- 
thors of King James’s translation of the Bible had 
any knowledge of Hebrew, and who furnishes sach 
evidence of his own hermeneutical skill in his pro- 
found remarks about Samson’s foxes. The use 
of “blood” for “kin” is common to all tongues. 
Whether the belief on which it seems to be ground- 
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ed be true or not, there can be no mistake in respect 
to the idea. The blood, if not the life, is represent- 
ative of the life. It denotes the ever-flowing river 
of human vitality, the stream of generation, how- 
ever widely parted its numerous branches—the es- 
sential unity of being, however multifold its individ- 
ual manifestations. It expresses the fact, and car- 
ries up the mind to a real point of unity, where all 
this diverging diversity was once one, actually one, 
numerically as well as ideally. Thus brothers are 
of one blood because they have the same father. 
Cousins are consanguine?, or of one blood, because 
they have the same grandfather. Recognized kin- 
dred are of the same blood, because their linés meet 
in acommon proavus, or ancestor. Any two human 
beings—even the Anglo-Saxon and the Negro—are 
of kin, or possessed of a common life, on the ground 
that there was a time, an exact time of measurable 
though unknown degrees, when their individual 
streams parted from one parent fountain, and it 
could be said of them, in the clear language of the 
Latin poet— 

“Sic genus amborum scindit se sanguine ab uno.” 

And this is the only true idea of a nature or spe- 
cies. It is not resemblance in appearance or in work- 
ing, in cause or in effect. Itis not likeness of process 
merely, be it ever so constant and ever so uniform. 
It is causative of resemblance and classification, not 
constituted by them. Nature is birth, a series of 
births. It is a being born, as its name (natura) im- 
plies, and an ever being about to be born of one thing 
from another. It is the unfolding of a life, of a 
germ, whose beginning must be out of itself, or su- 
pernatural, and this beginning, from the very idea, 
and the law of the idea, must be one. Here is the 
point at which our scientific naturalists so greatly 
stumble, It is their error here which makes them 
so incapable, many of them, of rightly appreciating 
the moral and theological positions that are connect- 
ed with this higher idea. We might suppose Deity 
to have created beings in the form of men, and with 
such a degree of resemblance, material and spiritual, 
that no examination could detect the least appre- 
ciable difference in the length of a hair, the strength 
of a feeling, or the significance of athought. Still, 
if they had never had with each other any connec- 
tion of life, they could not be said to be of one na- 
ture, ofone race, ofone blood. For nature is a fact, it 
is community of vitality ; and there must, therefore, 
be as many natures as there are distinct beginnings. 

Neither would any contiguities of habitation at all 
alter the case in respect to beings thus originating. 
They would be as alien as the dwellers on sep- 
arate planets. No remoteness in space or time 
could make them less of kin, less of the same na- 
ture, than the simple fact that there was not, and 
never had been, between them any community of 
life. There might indeed be said to be a connec- 
tion, but only through God, the universal, uncreated 
centre of unity, and by whom they would be alike 
connected with all things else in the spiritual and 
material universe. 

Whatever may be thougit of it theoretically, we 
are satisfied that, practically and morally—and this 
is at present the aspect of the question on which we 
are mainly insisting—we can not overestimate the 
value of this idea of blood or kinsmanship. We 
have reference now, not only to the universal con- 
sanguinity of the race, but more especially to those 
nearer affinities to which we chiefly give the name 
of kindred, because we can trace chronologically 
and genealogically the originating unity from which 
it flows. It is the chief fault of this age of moral 





and political generalizations, that we do not think 
enough and make enough of blood or kinsmanship. 
It is not too much to say that some of the strongest 
supports of human virtue are failing in consequence 
of it. And yet, if we may judge from the abundant 
genealogies of the Scriptures, no human feeling was 
held in greater honor. Next to the Sacra Dei, were 
ever the sancti patres, and the brethren according to 
the flesh. But that is the Old Testament, it may 
be said ; Christian love is grounded solely on the 
class or moral relation. We would not rashly med- 
die here with themes so sacred; it may be permit- 
ted, however, to say that the question, Is it not 
something more than this? is the great problem for 
our modern theology, the great question of a stand- 
ing or falling Church. But to come down to our 
more natural and human sphere, we repeat it, we 
do not think enough of blood either as respects the 
whole human family, or even the narrower circles 
within which its currents can be more distinctly 
traced. Indeed we may say that the strength and 
purity of the former feeling will depend much on 
the degree in which we cherish the latter. Our 
philanthropy, our zeal for political and social rights, 
can never get above our love for kin without proving 
its own spuriousness. We suspect that cosmopol- 
itanism which ignores the family, the neighborhood, 
the circle of known consanguinities, in its enthusi- 
asm for the good of being in general. We have here 
again the sure testimony of the Scriptures, and that 
too as given by the “loving Apostle”—* He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen?” By parity 
of reasoning—he that loveth not his brother who is 
near him in the flesh, how can he truly love his 
brother who is far removed from the common fount- 
ain of life ? 

Ours is an age, and especially ours is a country, 
in which the mind should be especially recalled to 
these laws of nature and of nature’s God. It is an 
age of rambling, of emigration, of the continual 
breaking up of family and kindred ties. The feel- 
ing and idea of home is getting to be almost lost. 
We need to be reminded of the mine of virtue there 
is in these genealogical remembrances, in the cher- 
ished thought of “the dear kindred blood,” as 
Daniel Webster has so feelingly expressed it. It 
would do our national character no harm if we had 
more of this best and purest kind of “ nativism”— 
if the feeling extended habitually to third, fourth, 
even fifth cousins, or those still remoter ties of 
traceable blood which we ridicule some of the older 
and more stable nations for so assiduously cherish- 
ing. We want no acquaintance with the man whose 
soul does not warm to one in whose veins he knows 
there runs the same stream of kindred life which not 
long since parted from his own, or who fails to rec- 
ognize him as a kinsman whether in low or high sta- 
tion, in poverty, in rags, and even in ignominy. 

At first view, one would very naturally think that 
by no class would the Nott and Agassiz doctrine 
have been more unequivocally condemned than by 
those who have declaimed the loudest about human 
rights, and whose motto has been, or ought to have 
been—* Am I not a man and a brother?” Some of 
this school have heartily denounced the book, and 
we give them all honor for consistency and sincer- 
ity. Others have obviously hesitated. The ques- 
tion has puzzled them by presenting two aspects. 
There is the dehumanizing side, which certainly 
seems at war with their professed philanthropy. 
But there is, again, the antibiblical side, and the 
antibiblical interest, that is in unison with their 
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railing at the Church and the distrust with which 

they have come to regard the Scriptures as not 
teaching philanthropy on their grounds, and after 
their manner. And hence their cautious treatment. 
They would not burn their fingers with too close 
handling. They would not commit themselves, yet 
evidently show a disposition to commend the infidel 
speculation if they dared. They would not endorse 
it, not they; yet still it is a great work, a very re- 
markable work; its positions should be carefully 
considered by all candid and truth-loving minds. 
Its direct opposition to the Scriptures, however, is 
hardly thought worthy of a remark. 

And yet the bearing of this upon the slavery ques- 
tion, and other questions of social and political re- 
form, is too obvious to be ignored or denied. It 
will not do to trust too implicitly to what we call 
“natural right” until we know something more 
about nature than we can learn from nature herself. 
We may have to come back to the old Bible after 
all. If pressed for our title to property even in the 
animal races, it would be difficult to make it out 
unless we threw ourselves upon the old grant of 
sovereignty so clearly set forth in the Scriptures. 
Admitting, however, for the sake of the argument, 
the existence of such natural title, it would be still 
more difficult to show why it would not include 
races once thought human, but at length discovered 
to be only steps in the scale between us (whoever 
we may be) and the long list of descending animal- 
ities. It would be impossible to show why a man, 
a real man, might not have property, and the same 
kind of property, in a Negro, or a Papuan, or one of 
the miserable Esquimaux, as well as in a sheep or 
areindeer. The former might be possessed of some- 
what higher faculties, it is true, but then they could 
be put to higheruses. The political authority might 
show them some kindness, as in the law against 
cruelty to animals, but it could not know them as 
subjects, or even as servants. They could not be 
dodAot, or oixérat, or dvdpdroda, all of whichnames, 
even the most servile, have some recognition of 
humanity, and the first two an implied political re- 
lation. They would not even be bondsmen. They 
would not be men at all. 

We do not wish to meddle here with the direct 
or indirect bearings of these views upon the polit- 
ical question of servitude; but it may be men- 
tioned, by the way, as a striking fact, that the 
chief opponent of this dehumanizing doctrine of 
diversity has been found in a Southern clergyman* 
—one who is a defender of the political relation of 
slavery as a matter of necessity under present cir- 
cumstances, while he earnestly contends for the 
true human dignity, and human equality of the col- 
ored brother. To that noble band who have so long 
suffered between the cross-fires of unreasoning ul- 
traists—to the clergymen and Christians of the 
South—would we appeal to sustain him in this de- 
fense of the universal brotherhood of men. It will 
be found in the end to be the true conservatism. 
The Christian defenders of slavery as an existing 
institution would certainly not wish to place it ona 
ground that can only be held with the loss of a truth 
80 precious—that can only be sustained at a sacrifice 
so dear as the denial of manhood to any part of the 
human race—and at the same time throwing an 
infidel suspicion, a painful doubt, over the whole 
question of humanity. 

The confusion arising does not affect merely one 
or two varieties. It casts a cloud over the birth of 





* The Rev. Dr. Smyth, of Charleston, S. C. 





us all. There is no telling who is perfectly legiti- 
mate, who is the true homo, who has least of the 
beast in his origin and descent. The most modern 
authors of the diversity doctrine venture to speak, 
though very cautiously, of different creations. But 
this mu!tiplication of the supernatural beyond the 
supernatural of the Bible is, to say the least, liable 
to suspicion when we consider the source from 
whence it comes. It is a sudden affectation of 
piety which there is some reason to distrust. Take 
away our sure hold on express revelation—take 
away this “light shining in a dark place,” and the 
next most reliable and most rational theory is that 
of development. If we can not retain the simple, 
sublime, and most credible account of the Scrip- 
tures, we see no stopping place short of that fur- 
nished in the “‘ Vestiges of Creation,” much as it 
may serve the purposes of some naturalists at pres- 
ent to contemn that book. And who knows what 
nature may next develop? What science can give 
us any assurance about it? Of course, we think 
ourselves at the top of the scale, but lay aside rev- 
elation, reject what it teaches us of the origin and 
destiny of man, and what security is there that the 
descendants of Mr. Nott, and Mr. Agassiz, and of 
those who are for re-opening the slave trade, may 
not be among the Yahoos of a coming generation ? 

If such be now the use and tendency of the doe- 
trine, while the old associations are yet strong, who 
can reckon its moral mischief when it shall have 
obtained full possession of the world—when there 
shall have been wholly lost the humanizing effect 
of the belief in a common fall and a common re- 
demption—when, too, the feeling which the dogma 
would naturally generate is aided and driven on by 
that depraved love of domination and oppression 
which would then have no check either in nature 
or a trusted Bible? It is now, perhaps, the play- 
thing of the sciolist ; but it will be a far more se- 
rious matter, when the distinctions which now 
clothe themselves in scientific names shall have 
come down and mingled in the common speech— 
when instead of anthropoids we shall have half-men, 
when in place of the scientific semi-simii, caudati, 
the vulgar shall have their man-ape, or their man- 
outang, or their man-kangaroo, or the Laponian man- 
nikin, or the man-faced Esquimaux, or the blubber- 
eating resemblances of humanity that burrow in 
the earth and snows of the Arctic circle. And 
then, too, who that knows any thing of man (we 
mean the highest race of man) can doubt that the 
widening distinction would go on, until one despotie 
tribe would come to regard itself as the only real 
homo, and in the maintenance of such a claim treat 
all the rest as the legitimate instruments of its 
pleasure or its profit? The Negro, the Papuan, the 
Hottentot, the Laplander—these surely are not 
men; but how long before the Anglo-Saxon pride 
would assume a similar attitude toward the Cult, 
and the idealizing Teuton dream himself into a ge- 
neric superiority to the Sclave ? 

We have as yet had chiefly in view the moral 
bearings of the question. But what, it may be said, 
has all this to do with the argument? We are told 
again, it is a pure question of science, and we an- 
swer as before—define the bounds of your science. 
Tell us where the natural, the scientific, in your 
sense of the word, separates itself from the moral 
and the spiritual. Tell us on what grounds you 
claim the right to make the higher in all these great 
questions give way to the lower, and demand that 
moral certainties, and the consideration of undeni- 
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bilities, often the merest guesses, of a most limited 
physical empiricism? If your sci has ted 

beyond all history to the great question of ori- 
gin, and settled beyond a peradventure the chrono- 
logical fact of diversity, then, to be sure, there is 
no more to be said. If some of your scientific the- 
ories be true, whether they land us in a universal 
developed and ever developing unity, or in a cha- 
otic unrelated diversity, it may become a question, 
not simply whether this or that is consistent with 
a moral scheme, but whether your physics leaves 
any place for morality at all. Assuming, however, 
that there is such a thing, we argue from it, and 
this is the manner and outline of our veasoning. 
Our first position is, that setting aside revelation, 
the fact and manner of the human origin can never 
be certainly known from any induction. And so in 
every department. From its very nature, every such 
fact of origin transcends science, which must always 
assume @ cause, or an appearance, before every 
change, and can never ascend to an absolute begin- 
ning. It may guess, it may balance inductions, it 
may classify appearances, but the certainty, the 
fact, of origin it can never reach. It can never be 
sure that there may not be ten thousand things 
in a present nature, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand things in the natures of all past ages, that 
are unknown to it, and which would modify, change, 
or wholly reverse all its calculations in matters so 
remotely beyond its immediate ken. Such too is 
the conclusion to which some of the most scientific 
as well as the most philosophic minds have arrived. 
Says that profound naturalist Johannes Miller, in 
his Physiologie des Menschen, ‘‘ The different races 
of mankind are forms of one sole species by the 
union of two of whose members descendants are 
propagated ; but whether the human races have de- 
scended from several primitive races of men, or 
from one alone, is a question that can not be determ- 
ined from experiénce alone.” If there was ever a 
matter for revelation this is one. It can not be de- 
termined from experience, that is from science, or 
any induction of phenomena. To the same effect 
Wilhelm von Humboldt in his work on the “ Vari- 
eties of Languages.” He argues most powerfully 
in favor of unity, but comes to the conclusion that 
“a solution of these difficult questions can never 
be determined by experience or inductive reason- 
ing.” Now these are greater authorities than Mr. 
Nott, even with all his wondrous biblical learning. 
They are the equals of Agassiz in science, but they 
were also something more. They were philoso- 
phers as well as scientific men ; and though not the- 
ologians, nor professing any superstitious regard for 
the Scriptures, but rather inclined, on the other 
hand, to pursue these questions on independent 
grounds, they had philosophy enough to make them 
treat with reverence those great ideas of revelation 
and theology that are so intimately connected with 
them, and to despise the trifling that would settle 
them by the measurement of a heel or a jaw-bone, 
or by the most skillful use of the microscope or the 
dissecting-knife. 

Thus then stands the outline of the argument. 
Science can not settle the question. It can only 
give us seeming probabilities, some for and some 
against. But there is another wide department of 
ideas that furnishes weapons of the same kind, 
though of a higher temper and a keener edge. Mor- 
als also has its probabilities, and these (supposing 
revelation to be silent, and omitting for the present 
the unanswerable argument from both its letter and 
its spirit) must come to our aid in determining the 





fact of the divine action, and the probability of its 
taking this or that course. There is a physical 
probability in favor of the pler and subli 
mode of one creation, one germ of life left to unfold 
itself in all humanity ; but there is also something 
higher still. Are there some of the most precious 
moral truths intimately connected with this ques- 
tion? Is it so that we can not take them away 
without untuning the most valuable and most vital 
ef the social harmonies? Then, if God had a 
scheme, a moral purpose, in the creation of man, 
the antecedent probability is all in favor of that 
unity of life and origin which is so conservative of 
the deeper moral affections. Then is it most prob- 
able, as the Apostle has proclaimed to us, that ‘‘ He 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell upon 
all the face of the earth.” 

This is the clear distinct ethnology of the Bible. 
We should like to dwell further upon it, and the 
other topics, political, moral, and scientific, that 
grow out of the inquiry; but it would carry our 
Editor’s Table to inordinate limits. 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 

HE very legs of our Easy Chair creaked under 
the presence of the long drought. Whether it 

was sympathy with the trees, part of which they had 
once been, or commiseration for our unhappy selves, 
who sat dry, listless, and suffering in the general 
drying up of Nature, we do not yet know. If chairs 
could only speak! If some poet could give a voice 
to the moon, and tell what it has seen and heard! 
If all the inanimate surroundings of our little ao- 
tions, at times when we are not in full dress for the 
observation of the world, could say not only what 
they saw but what they thought of what they saw 
—perhaps we should be severely criticised. It is 
a possibility which only those of a singular rectitude 
of life (like all old gentlemen in Easy Chairs) can 
contemplate with any complacency. How much a 
man’s table knows about him! How many more 
things he puts in his bureau drawer than old gloves ! 
Let some essayist give us the autobiography of a 
bureau drawer, and so do up his name in lavender 
forever. What a friend your chair is, especially 
if it be an easy one! Goethe used to pride him- 
self that he had never sat in an easy chair. All 
the fourscore years and more of his brilliant and 
successful life he sat on hard seats. In Strasbourg 
he used to climb the dizzy tower of the cathedral 
so that he might conquer his giddiness. But the 
great Goethe was a solitary man. There is no 
trace in all his manifold writing of the friendly ge- 
niality of an Easy Chair. It is all hard, cool, pre- 
cise, as if he had always been sitting and writing 
ona peculiarly hard and high woodenthrone. There 
is no indication of the head thrown back, and the 
hand gently dropped in reverie as he wrote. How 
could a man pause and dream sitting upon a hard 
bench? How could he confide to it his doubts and 
despairs, his half hopes and dawning confidences ? 
An Easy Chair enfolds him like a friend. I: holds 
him in tender embrace. It begets that languor of 
mood which gives to his writing soft atmosphere 
and airy distance. Labor ceases to be work. He 
falls into his chair as into a dream. Thoughis and 
fancies come welling up and break like rainbow 
bubbles upon the surface of the paper. His Easy 
Chair is his friend. It takes his shape. His grand- 
children say that it looks like grandpa, as we say 
of children’s clothes, that they are full of their char- 
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It was with sorrow, therefore, that we heard our 

legs creaking—meaning, of course, the legs of our 
Chair. Yet we were glad, for it showed their sym- 
pathy with Nature, as we felt it already with our- 
selves. The Millerites, who are not, perhaps, the 
wisest of philosophers nor the best of prophets, said 
that the drought was but the beginning of the end. 
It was a safe prophecy—only it was a dry begin- 
ning for a wet end. The good Millerites stepped 
up-stairs and took out their ascension-robes, that 
went off suddenly at such a discount some years 
since, and aired them, and surveyed them, and 
glanced out of window at dusty roads and parched 
fields with a savage satisfaction. Dust was about 
returning to dust. The Eastern War, the Bashi 
Bazouk business, the financial embarrassments, 
the desultory cholera--all these were signs of the 
fallness of time. The earth had grown too bad 
altogether, and this time with fire, as once before 
with water, was to be utterly purged. 

“ Beyond this vast range of mountains,” said an 
elderly mole to an admiring and gaping group of 
moles junior, “‘ lies the unfathomable chaos.” 

The young moles looked in awe and silence upon 
the vast range of mountains. 

It was only a celery bed with an acre of cabbages 
beyond it. 

And yet, without doubt, a war in the East, and 
a drought in the West, will have a serious effect 
upon our prosperity for the next twelvemonth. If 
the corn crop, as the wise men say, is only half as 
abundant as last year, that one premiss is enough 
for many grave conclusions. Money will be dear- 
er, the wise men say ; which means that you young 
men, who have so recently returned from the gay 
summer resorts which you have so handsomely or- 
namented, must dine more discreetly, and less often ; 
and when you have resolved to send Aminta Jane 
a diamond necklace, you must content yourselves 
with a pearl bracelet. It will be hard, of course. 
It is so much pleasanter to deal with diamonds 
than with any stone less precious. 

It means that Aminta Jane, who grieves so bit- 
terly that she has been educated in a style of lux- 
ary which makes it impossible for her to marry any 
body but a Prince Royal, or any Dummy with a 
Prince Royal’s fortune, must curtail her flounces 
and consider her gloves. ‘There are limits to luxu- 
rious wardrobes, as she will learn from this long, 
long drought. 

But if she only knew it, there is a worse drought 
than that which ruins the hopes of the farmer, and 
makes his grain fields ashes. As his acres have other 
crops than he reaps with sickle and scythe, so there 
are sadder droughts that desolate fairer fields.) We 
heard of Aminta Jane at Saratoga, and during the 
final days of the expiring season there, we jumped 
down from our Chair and ran to see her. She is 
certainly very handsome. She has the fascination 
of a calm presence, and a glow of perpetual sun- 
shine in hereyes. It is an autumn sun that shines 
in them, however; they are sweet, but clear and 
cold. There is a sumptuous air of self-satisfaction 
about Aminta Jane which is never unpleasant to see, 
because it is the natural aplomb which belongs to 
great and acknowledged beauty. Wherever she 
moves all eyes follow her. We remarked that it 
was not so much with homage as with curiosity. 
A poet, who did not know her, and whose seedy 
raiment entirely precluded all thought of his over 
aspiring to be presented to her (while Thomas Nod- 
dy, with his exquisite boots, and the gentlemanly 
Mr. Glace, with his superb indifference of manner, 





were in constant attendance upon her), might have 
seen her afar off and loved her distantly—in the way 
that Charles Lamb describes love for the “ high-born 
Helen,” the essence of which consisted in the per- 
petual distance and absence of the object. We saw 
how surrounded with admirers was the brilliant 
Aminta Jane—how she drove to the Lake with the 
choicest men in the reddest-wheeled wagons—how 
she promenaded, while the band played, with her 
own band of suitors playing around herself—how 
she glided swan-like into the dance, while we grave 
seniors who stood by and looked on entranced, were 
but the living shores of the sea of grace which her 
movement created, and which were so tenderly 
lave by its ripples. 

Yet, somehow, we could not see her to be truly 
beautiful. The youth and charm which she had 
were sadly like a rouge which colored brightly for 
the moment, but would leave the cheek palid to- 
morrow. She had the appearance, but not the real 
soul of youth. When years fell upon her, and she 
no longer glided, swan-like, into the dance, we felt 
that there would not be youth in her heart, but age 
and bitter regret, and a wailing like a midnight wind 
in an autumn garden. 

It was because the drought of feeling and faith had 
so early setin. The real flowers had faded in the 
hot air of false excitement, and there rose only 
painted counterfeits, tied on to the stalks, in their 
places. She preferred lace to love. It is a fearful 
thing to say of any woman, but when she told her 
dearest friend, who told it to all the rest of us at 
Saratoga, in order to remove from our hearts any 
skepticism of Aminta Jane’s sorrow that she could 
not think of marrying the youth whom she loved, be- 
cause they had both been too expensively educated, 
it did not seem fearful; it seemed only funny, and it 
was a great deal better thing to laugh at the whole 
matter, as we all did at Saratoga, over our cigars. 
Aminta Jane’s heart will never ruin her happiness. 
A tiara of diamonds applied to her head will always 
cure any affection lower down. 

Yet because she is a woman it was sad, as it is 
to see a luxuriant rose tree that bears no roses. 
When we first traveled upon the Continent and saw 
an imperial palace, it was so fair and fine that we 
could not restrain our impatience to behold the Em- 
peror; for we said to ourselves, if the house is so 
fine what will the owner be? Presently there was 
a flourish of trumpets, and a brilliant parade of 
stately soldiers, with flashing helmets and nodding 
plumes, and magnificent bursts of martial music, 
so that our excitement was wound to the highest 
pitch of expectation, and then—then came a small, 
shriveled idiot, idly staring and vacantly shambling 
along, and we all removed our hats, and bowed very 
low to his majesty the Emperor. 

There had been a fearful drought of royalty. The 
heroism, the manliness, the soul of the thing had all 
died out; and when in the midst of the parched 
fields and the arid landscape of Saratoga we saw 
this superb Aminta Jane, and presently perceived 
how terribly she also had suffered from another 
kind of drought, then the landscape seemed in com- 
parison to be lovely ; and even in the spacious cor- 
ridors of the “ United States,” while the band 
played and the summer sun shone, there came a re- 
turning vision of-an imperial idiot issuing from a 
palace. 

We returned to our Chair, which did not seem se 
easy after that visit, and determined to ask whether 
of all the beaux and belles who have been so thor- 
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and who have so abundantly expressed their disgust 
at the drought, there had been many Aminta Janes 
who had suspected a more fearful drought else- 
where. 





THERE is no longer any doubt about the coming 
of Grisi and Mario. Speculation is useless, and 
there has been a great deal of good wine lost and 
won upon an event so important in the world of art. 
Yet it was with a feeling of sadness that we read 
in Willis’s recent volume—* Famous Persons and 
Places”—that at least fifteen years ago Grisi was 
considered a setting star in the capricious heaven 
of London favor. A quarter of a century since it 
must have been that poets wrote sonnets to her 
beauty and genius. And now she comes to dazzle 
us with the sunset of her splendors ; and naturally, 
for the light lingers longest in the west. 

Before these lines are read Grisi will have made 
her mark, and her success will be in some degree 
assured or lost. It will not be uninteresting to 
compare our speculations with the fact. And first, 
she will be acknowledged as a splendid woman—a 
woman in the large Pasta style, intended for success 
inthe lyrical drama. She might have inspired acom- 
poser to invent Norma, you will say, by a certain 
breadth and grandeur of impression which is strictly 
harmonious with such acharacter. Butfor that very 
reason, she will be found less fitted to other charac- 
ters. ucia demands a lovely, not a grandiose, per- 
sonality. Lucrezia, on the other hand, implies an im- 
perial presence. Such colossel crime, yet crime not 
entirely beyond comprehension, requires a kind of 
splendid manifestation. It is a woman of profound 
passion, at bay before the world; and the imagina- 
tion demands a queen. Themassive neck, the su- 
perb arms, the Junonine characteristics of Grisi, 
can not have been much impaired by time. And 
we learn that she has a mild and easy temperament, 
against which time can not lightly prevail. Let us 
at least hope so; for if it be true that her husband, 
Signor Mario, has been followed to this country by 
some enamoured English donna, neither young nor 
pretty, but rich, then a fiery Italian nature might 
protest in a manner to give greater point to dra- 
matic denunciation, but also to diminish the round- 
ed outline of face and arm. 

We think that no great variety will be found in 
the impression she produces. It will seem to 
be quite as much the result of a certain physical 
erganization as of genius, and therefore lack a 
subtle fascination which inheres in every act and 
movement and word of genius. Grisi will act her 
parts according to our ideas of how they should 
be acted. But will she give us new conceptions 
of them? Will she not rather absorb the character 
in herself than lose herself in them? Rachel 
does not do this. Her Thisbe is as different from 
her Phédre as Venice from Greece. It is Andro- 
mache and Mary of Scotland that we see, and not 
Rachel. But is it not rather Grisi and not Norma 
that we have seen at Covent Garden? She has 
so-filled the public mind with a certain idea of 
the character, that a new actress is condemed in 
in great measure because she is unlike Grisi. It 
was held in advance that Jenny Lind could not 
succeed as Norma. She is a good Fille du Regi- 
ment, said the astute critics, how can she be a good 
priestess! It would be as wise if we should say, 

“Kensett can not paint trees because he paints 
rocks well.” 

There will be the magnificent voice—magnificent 





in our Easy Chair. We shall listen, and be so 
glad to listen, and thank God for all the sweet 

unds and p! t sights that cheer the earth. 
Criticism is thankless work. It isa base trade. It 
is at best an expression of individual opinion. The 
great Mr. Ruskin says that Claude can not paint a 
good picture. But our eyes have clung, as our 
hearts cling in memory, to the golden lights and 
soft summer meadows of Arcady that he hag re- 
vealed. If one who knows not what painting is, 
and can not feel its charm, wishes to understand 
what Claude’s pictures mean and are, let him read 
Keats’ Ode upon a Grecian Um, and be admitted 
to the fellowship of beauty. What do we care for 
the great Mr. Ruskin, and his overwhelming proof 
that Claude could not paint a picture, when, sitting 
in our Easy Chairs, our lives are made lovelier 
and our thoughts purer by the vision and the re- 
membrance of Claude’s beauty? Are his trees all 
of one kind, and that no known kind? Are his 
clouds masses of cotton-wool? Are his rocks pud- 
dings, and his people impossible? Ah! Mr. Rus- 
kin, we who see into a millstone, see something 
else than wool, pudding, and impossibility in the 
lovely lines of Claude. It is in vain that you tell 
us the sunset is not fine according to the rules of 
some other sunset. It is useless to deride us for 
loving a landscape which has no element of the 
proper picturesque. Are our hearts swayed by 
your rules and your observations? or do you sup- 
pose that your statements cover the breadth and 
variety of possible laws and individual experience? 
One sweet landscape of Claude’s improves mind 
and heart more than the rhetorical splendors of 
your argument that it ought not to improve them, 
or your fierce assertions that it does not improve 
but injure them. The heart is a leaf in the eddies 
of the world. It rises and falls: it bounds and 
breaks — and the great Mr. Ruskin can not say 
why. 

Let us give ourselves to this new pleasure with 
unreserved willingness to enjoy. Here is this mag- 
nificent Grisi, the fresh, sweet-voiced Mario. Are 
they the best of all possible singers? Who knows? 
Is this the best of all possible days? Whether it 
be so or not, is it not soft and fair as it fades in 
autumn haze along the horizon? Its beauty is a 
balm to weary hearts, and out of how many eyes 
that look upon it is not a weary heart gazing? Less 
criticism! less criticism! In gossip, in innuendo, 
in sarcasm, in fun, or in earnest, we are forever 
bickering, and calling it perception and observation. 
We grow self-conscious, and morbid, and sad. 
We call ourselves the crowns of life, and not one 
among us but has a thorn in his Easy Chair. The 
trees grow placidly, spread their green limbs, flow- 
er, and fade. The hills roll gracefully and golden 
with kind harvests—the sea passes us from shore 
to shore. Their offices are fulfilled, their life is 
satisfied. But we sit under the trees, and roam 
the hills, and sail the seas, and bear with us every 
where a secret, solitary burden, a nameless sad- 
ness. Can we quite afford to be satirical and 
severe ? 








OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

T Here are lively girls, of sentimental tendencies, 
who sigh for the good old times when lovers were 
knightly and chivalric, and would break a: lance or 
a skull for the hope of winning a gracious look or 
a silken scarf to bind up their wounds withal. 

And what do these lively-thoughted girls say to 





still, although in decline. We are not harsh critics 


Mr. Carden of Ireland? They have seen his story 
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in the papers. He was desperately enamored of a 
pretty Miss Arbuthnot, the daughter of an army 
clothier in England, and whose sister had given an 
aristocratic lift to the family tree by marrying a 
son of Lord Gough. Mr. Carden was a fine-look- 
ing fellow of something under forty, who drove the 
best cattle in the county, and kept a better seat ina 
long hunt over the bogs than any man of his inches. 
Withal, he was rich, passionate, and daring. 

Miss Arbuthnot, who had £30,000 of her own, re- 
fused to become Mrs. Carden, and rendered the 
hapless lover despondent, but not desperate. 

When we say not desperate, we mean that he 
did not utterly despair; but, like a knight of the 
olden time, laid his plans deeply and daringly ; put 
fast horses to his coach ; armed his men with blud- 
geons and pistols; armed himself with hartshorn 
and morphine; chartered a fast steamer off the 
harbor of Galway; and on a church-day, as the 
lady drove home from service, seized her, and 
would have borne her off, but for the screams and 
struggles of her lady attendants, and a few honest 
thwacks from a herdsman’s bill-hook. 

Unlike the old-time knight, however, Mr. Carden 
has been brought to trial, and is easily off with two 
years of hard jail-work, with cropped hair, and a 
jail dress. 

The funniest part of the whole affair is the 
earnest sympathy with which all the neighbor coun- 
try-folk of Ireland regard his misfortune. The 
throng in the court-room cheered him; the old 
women thought him an “illigant man;” the young 
women said he was ‘too good for her;” and the 
public feeling seems to have been, that it was al- 
together a capital match for her, and that she had 
ro right to say him nay. The papers tell us even 
that there was great danger of her being hooted in 
the streets, whereupon her friends advised a speedy 
return to England, where the men are less chival- 
rous, and the women less romantic. 

It is ramored—with what truth we can not say 
—that Mr. Carden has received no less than half a 
dozen distinct offers of marriage since the opening 
of his jail-life. Our sentimental girls therefore will 
find themselves forestalled. 





We shall venture to contrast this Irish half-drama 
with a French one, which had its sad completion (if 
we may believe the papers) not long ago, at a very 
little distance away from the French metropolis. 

There are (or were) three personages in the 
drama; a husband, a wife, and the mother of the 
wife. The husband is a man of thirty-five, or 
thereabout; well-made; of an air distingué; of 
elegant address—concealing a vast deal of selfish- 
ness and narrowness of soul. His badness ap- 
pears to the world only in a harsh, accomplished 
raillery. 

The wife is a lovely woman of twenty; gentle, 
kind, long-suffering, the victim of a master, all the 
more odious because his tyranny is concealed from 
the world. 

The mother of this victim-wife is a woman of 
deep feeling, who has seen forty years of much suf- 
fering; who is endowed with intense energy and 
power of will, hardly seen under her uniformly 
serene and tranquil aspect. All her early loves and 
affections have been blighted; and she has now no 
thought or feeling in the world save for the hap- 
piness of her only child, whom she loves to idol- 


Of these three personages, two only are known 





since become estranged from society, and from her 
habitual sadness and her quietude has the reputa- 
tion of an eccentric woman. 

The husband and the wife pass the winters in 
Paris, where the pensive air of the lady wins for 
her a tender sympathy. The summers are passed 
in a little country-house of Fontenoy. Hither the 
mother comes from time to time (for the husband 
has forbidden her to lodge in his house), to embrace 
her child, and to mingle her tears with those of the 
daughter. 

Upon a day (not long ago), the young wife wrote 
in terms of despair to her mother, begging her to 
come and lend her the grateful sympathy of a parent. 

The tyranny of an unfeeling husband had become 
more dreadful than ever: his infidelity was open 
and unblushing. 

‘*My mother,” said the daughter, “life is toe 
dreadful for me to bear. Help me to die!” 

“You, my daughter! Have you not a mother to 
console you ?” 

“ Ah, to weep with me only.” 

“Do I weep? am I not calm? have I not con- 
fidence in my protection of you, my daughter? 
Where is this man?” 

“He is away ; but the very thought of his return 
makes me tremble.” 

** You shall not see him again.” 

“ What do you say, my mother?” 

“My carriage is here; let us set off for Paris.” 

* But what will he say ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Can I stay always?” 

“ Always.” 

“ But he will find me.” 

“T will prevent him.” 

“You forget, my mother, that he has said he will 
never consent to a separation. It makes a vulgar 
éclat.” 

“ He will change his mind to-day.” 

“T fear not.” 

“ Be quiet, my child. 

“ But my mother—” 

** Not a word, my child ; if you love me, set off 
instantly.” 

“T obey, my mother.” 

And a hasty adieu was spoken—a last! 

An hour after the husband entered ; he had now 
to do with the French mother—with the strong will 
—with the resolute energy—with the French faith. 
** Ah, belle-mére, so you are to come to dine with 
us?” 

“Ves.” 

“ Where is my wife?” 

‘In her room; she is indisposed.” 

“Ah!” (heartlessly ; and the mother takes cour- 
age.) 

“ You are not going to see her?” 

“ No—not yet; let us dine first; I am hungry.” 

He rings the bell and orders dinner to be served. 
They enter the dining-room and seat themselves at 
table. There are very few words spoken, and those 
querulous ones. When the dessert is served the 
lady asks the servants to withdraw, and not to re- 
turn except they are called. 

“You have something important then to tell me,” 
says the son-in-law. 

“ Tt is true; I have.” 

“Very well ; let us hear.” 

“T wish to tell you that my daughter, whom I 
love more than all the world beside, is unhappy ; 
and that her suffering and illness is all by reason 


I will arrange it.” 





to the gay world of Paris; the mother has long 





of your base treatment.” 
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“ Ah, ha! the old story !” 
“You are tired of hearing it? It is well; I too 
am tired of repeating it.” 

“Very well, what then?” 

“This shall be the last!” 

“ Indeed !” (very coolly.) 

«| swear it to you.” 

“Go on.” 

“Here is the letter my daughter sent me this 
morning ; read it.” 

The husband reads it, folds it, returns it, sips his 
wine. ‘It is very pathetic,” he says. 

‘It is terrible,” says the mother, “ and it is true.” 

‘“‘ Partly,” says the husband, playing with his 
tooth-pick. 

“Do not speak in that tone; I have need of 
calmness. You know my love for her; you know 
how deeply I regret that she is thus unhappily mar- 
ried.” 

“Thank you infiniment,” says the husband in a 
tone of bitter raillery. 

“‘Do not mock me now. Matters are more seri- 
ous than you think. It wasI who led her into mis- 
fortune, and it is I who will relieve her.” 

“‘ And how so, Madame ?” 

““We have sometimes spoken of a separation—” 

“Which I have declined,” and the husband sips 
his wine. 

**T would leave you her fortune.” 

“I beg to decline : I prefer retaining my wife.” 

“You wish to keep a victim to torture ?"» 

“Pray, out of what melodrama, Madame, have 
you caught so pretty a phrase ?” 

“In the one we are playing, Sir!” 

“Truly, you are growing amusing !” and the hus- 
band proposes to light his cigar. 

“One moment !—You refuse this separation ?” 

“ Positively.” 

“ Positively?” 

*T do.” 

‘Let it be then. My daughter shall yet be 
saved; and it will be I who shall save her!” and 
the words of the lady are terribly earnest. Her 
eye is lighted with a desperate purpose. 

“And pray, Madame, what will you do?” 

* Will is stronger than our love of life.” 

“Upon my honor, you are eloquent, belle-m2re ! 
Let me drink to your good health !” 

‘*To it—and to the happiness of my daughter !” 

‘This sherry is excellent,” says the husband; 
and continues, banteringly, ‘“‘and so you wish to 
die for your daughter’s sake ?” 

“T shall not die alone !” 

** Parbleu ! | understand ; this is growing serious. 
You will kill me, perhaps. I should be curious to 
see that!” 

“You shall see it!” 

“ Truly, you mean to kill me ?” 

“*It is done !”—the eye of the lady is wild now 
—*there is but little time left for you; my time 
is come! Adieu, my daughter; I have saved 

at” 

The husband shouts in a frenzy of fear ; he feels 
the poison in his veins; he rises, and strides to- 
ward the door; the domestics hasten to the room; 
= ind him fallen upon the floor, and quite 

ad ! 





Ir is not often that a rogue is found honest 
enough to make restitution of the money he chances 
to purloin; least of all is this the habit of French 
rogues. But we have now under our eye a notable 
exception. 

X—— was a speculator upon the Bourse of 
Paris—sometimes successful, and sometimes the 
contrary. He had wasted some years in this un- 
certain way of livelihood, when a sudden shifting 
of the funds, some five years since, made him ut- 
terly penniless. He wandered in a melancholy 
way about the Exchange for a week after, wishing 
very vainly for a few thousands to make a new 
venture upon; when one day he chanced to see a 
wealthy banker of the town put in his pocket a 
well-filled porte-monnaie, containing some fifty thou- 
sand francs. He knew the old banker well—knew 
his habits—knew his absent habit of thought, and 
he seemed to him a good subject for an amateur bit 
of roguery. He therefore pushed after him in the 
throng which belongs to the closing hour of the 
Bourse, and brushing carelessly against him, man- 
aged to transfer his bank-bills to his own pocket. 
The banker did not miss his purse until he was 
by his own office fire. It was too late to seek to 
find it again in the hall of the Exchange. Indeed, 
all his inquiries proved vain. On the fourth day 
after his loss, he received a pleasant !etter, inform- 
ing him that his money was in good hands, and if 
affairs at the Bourse turned well (as the writer 
hoped might be the case), he would in time refund 
the money. 

A month ago, the banker, who had nearly forgot 
ten the money and the note, received an inclosure 
of thirty thousand francs, on account of the fifty 
thousand missing four years before ; and the writer 
condescended at the same time to inform him that 
his speculations were looking favorably; and if 
there was no heavy fall within a month, he hoped 
to refund him the balance with interest. 

The banker was grateful for the inclosure ; but, 
on attentive examination of the handwriting, fan- 
cied he perceived some resemblance to the letters 
addressed him by a broker of his acquaintance. 
An expert was called, who pronounced unhes+ 
tatingly the different letters to be written by one and 
the same person. Upon this, the eager banker, 
just now in need of the additional twenty thousand, 
has entered a prosecution against the broker (who 
is none other than the once unfortunate X——), 
and insists upon immediate payment of the bal- 
ance. 

x very naturally defends himself against a 
charge of robbery, which rests on so unsubstantial 
grounds, and defies proof of his misdeeds. 

In view of the uncertainty of the decision, it is 
a question if the banker would not have pursued 
the safer policy in attending quietly the disgorge- 
ments of a rogue who had proved so prompt in his 
installments. 








ANOTHER affair of restitution, which has come 
to light within a month past in the beaw-monde of 
Paris, is even more worthy of our mention : 

Monsieur de V—— died not long ago at the ripe 
age of eighty-nine years, leaving as principal heir 
to a fortune of several millions his grandson, Ed 


The mother, before dying, had placed a slip of }mond V——. But his will contained several leg 


paper upon the table, thus worded : 


“Make no inquiries respecting our death; my | ter. 
dear son-in-law and I were weary of life. We 
drank poison mingled in the flagon of wine. Let 


acies of unusual amount, and of strange charae- 
Thus: 

To a Colonel B—, in Algiers, five hundred 
thousand francs ; 





my daughter pardon and pray for me !” 


To a certain Monsieur D——, a furniture-maker 
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of the Rue St. Antoine, two hundred thousand 
francs ; 
A hundred thousand more to O——, a drug- 


ist ; 
. And fifty thousand francs to Mademoiselle C——, 
a player at the French Comedie. 

The strangest of the matter was, that these were 
persons of whom the grandson, who had lived in 
habits of intimacy with his grand-parent, had never 
even heard any mention. But a note to the will 
informed him that the matter would be explained 
by a private letter, which he would find addressed 
to him at the office of his attorney in the Rue La- 
fitte. 

The grandson sought the letter, and found this 
romantic revelation of the mystery : 

«“ Epmonp—Listen to me, while | tell you of a 
dark episode in my life, and which will explain to 
you the legacies you find mentioned in my will. 

* Aside from them, I leave you more of wealih 
than you can consume. As you cherish my mem- 
ory, and my love for you, let every sou be relig- 
iously paid over to the parties I have named. I owe 
each one of them a debt which even my entire for- 
tune could not repay. 

“I was twenty-one when the Paris world cele- 
brated the marriage of the Dauphin of France (af- 
terward Louis XVI.) with Maria Antoinette of 
Austria. Booths were erected around the whole 
circuit of what is now the Place de la Concorde. 
The fireworks of the evening were of the most 
splendid description ever seen; and millions of 
francs had been expended upon festivities, at a 
time when a famine was desolating all the interior 
portions of France, and in the single province of 
the Limousin carrying off its thousands in a day! 

“Yet the féte was brilliant; and as evening 
closed in, no less than five hundred thousand per- 
sons were gathered in that part of Paris which 
commanded a view of what is now the Quai d’Orsai. 
When the last rocket was burned, and the guns 
gave signal that all was now over, the immense 
crowd began to withdraw, slowly at first, and in 
comparative order; but, by some strange negli- 
gence, the public architect had left an accumulation 
of building materials in the Rue Royale, and the 
street was at that time much narrower than now. 
A few feeble ones, unable jo resist the crush from 
behind, were thrown down among the stones, and 
into the excavation beside the street. A shout of 
alarm was raised; a frenzy seized the multitude; 
and there was a rush and roar in the dense body 
of people, which is sounding dreadfully in my ear 
even now, after sixty years have gone by. 

«The horses of a few cavalry were frightened by 
the shrieks and by the press of the throng, and leap- 
ed madly about in the swaying and shrieking wil- 
derness of people. Thousands were borne down 
and trampled to death; the strong beat off the weak, 
until their force failed, and they sank upon the bar- 
rier of bodies they had raised around them. Men 
who wore arms kept the angry rush at bay with their 
swords, for it was their only hope of life. 

“| was in that day an officer in the Guards of the 
Dauphin. I was in the crowd with the person to 
whom I was more tenderly attached than any thing 
in the world beside. She clung to me in terror, 
and besought me to save her. There was but one 
hope. We had been pressed by the throng as far 
as the angle of the Rue St. Honoré, and Rue Roy- 
ale. I took my station at a stone post which mark- 
ed the angle, and, drawing my sabre, pierced the 
foremost of the crowd as they pushed madly on. I 





made a rampart about me of the dead; but I saved 
her who was dearer to me than life. 

“The next day thousands and tens of thousands 
with wan faces came to look for friends who were 
missing. There were from four to five thousand 
corpses (a historical fact) strewn over the Place de 
la Concorde, and at the angles of the streets and 
among the loose building materials which had been 
so fatally neglected in the Rue Royale. Among 
these no less than five or six hundred had perished 
from sword-thrusts—slain by those who, like my- 
self, raised a rampart of dead men around them for 
their own defense. 

* But at the angle of the Rue St. Honoré, where 
I had stood, there lay a hideous pile, on which I 
counted no less than five or six who I felt sure had 
perished by my own hand: no other sword wounds 
were found in that neighborhood. I trembled as | 
looked on, and was in momentary expectation of 
being seized upon and charged with the foul murder. 

‘And judge of my horror when among those 
bodies I recognized the corpse of the young Duc 
de B , my relative, and my most intimate friend. 
In the fever of the yesterday’s alarm I had not re- 
cognized him, or if recognized, I had not, in the 
fiercer egoism of personal defense, spared him. 

‘IT inquired earnestly regarding the names and 
the families of the others who had fallen under my 
sword. For sixty years I have watched their de- 
scendants. I have helped them secretly. The fur 
nituregnaker of the Rue St. Antoine has been twice 
saved from bankruptcy by the purse of the man who 
on that fatal day slew his father. The actress 
named in my will is the grand-niece of a bourgeois 
who was pierced through and through by my sword. 
The army officer to whom I have bequeathed the 
largest sum, is the grandson, and only surviving 
heir of the Duc de B——, who died by the hand of 
his dearest friend. 

‘Edmond, I need tell you no more. May God 
spare you such unavailing regrets as hung over me 
for years—regrets feebly concealed by the hopes 1 
entertained, and followed diligently, of repairing 
by charities the wrongs I had done to so many. 

‘‘She too—your mother’s mother—for whom I 
did this wrong, was bowed heavily under the weight 
of the great affliction through which only her life 
and mine were made secure. The cloud never was 
lifted from her heart while she lived, and in dying, 
she commended to me the survivors of those victims 
of our danger and alarm. From the Heaven (where 
she lives) I am sure she has looked down approv- 
ingly upon the little I have done for them ; and both 
she and I (if we are united in that other world) wil! 
look gratefully upon such charities as you may still 
show to the families we have wronged.” 

The story is told as a true one ; and its essential 
facts are taken from the repertoire of that easy feu- 
illetonist Jules Lecomte, who, we are assured, does 
frequently tell truthful stories, and is never so much 
at home as when extolling the beauties of French 
character by contrast with the vacuities, the bad- 
ness, and the failings of that of all other peoples in 
the world. 

There is something indeed so harmonic (if we 
may use the expression) in a Frenchman’s vanity 
—so conscious—so in keeping with his life and 
tastes—so thoroughly living in him, though he wan- 
ders to Kamschatka—so irreconcilable with any 
admission on his part that excellence of any sort 
can belong to other nations than the French—that 
we dwell upon it with admiration. 

This same Jules Lecomte—a flippant, graceful 
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paragraphist, never wholly tame, and never rising 
to any dignity—is just now scoring down, week by 
week, his summer travels for the Sunday columns 
of a Brussels paper. He takes us with him into all 
the houses along his way, whether he can enter 
under favor of his French address, or his occasional 
letters, and pictures his host or hostess, grotesquely 
or the contrary, just in proportion to their approach- 
es toward Parisian manners and morals. 


TERE is another Paris paragraphist whom we 
bring under notice here, in our running way, for the 
reason that he has latterly brought under notice a 
queer theory—not wholly new—about breaking up 
storms with cannon-firing. 

Méry is the name of this writer; and he makes 
from time to time a nervous story for the columns 
of the Presse, full of incident and free of all redun- 
dancies. In a paper of a month ago, when the Paris 
world was bemoaning itself on account of the rain- 
storms which desolated their r, and which 
have joined March to October with a heavy mist- 
cloud, Méry suggested in the Presse the erection of 
what he calls rain-towers in various quarters of 
Paris, upon high ground, and having an elevation 
of two or three hundred feet. He proposed that 
these should be battlemented, and armed with guns 
of heavy calibre, which in the event of a cloud ap- 
proaching should be discharged in the face of it; 
and he assures us that the Paris world would be 
insured in this way pleasant weather, whenever 
they choose to pay the tax of a few pounds of gun- 
powder. 

He supports the notion by a summation of numer- 
ous battles, which have cleared a rainy sky and 
lighted great slaughter with such suns as that of 
Austerlitz. 

Arago, on the contrary, speaking from his grave, 
in his just published volumes, refers to this theory 
of clearing clouds with cannon, and states that, dur- 
ing a period of fourteen years, he made observations 
upon the atmosphere of Paris during those days 
when cannon-firing was practiced at Vincennes 
(which, as every body knows, is within plain-can- 
non-hearing of Paris). 

In those fourteen years there were six hundred 
and sixty-two days of target-practice, in which the 
concussions were distinctly felt in the philosopher’s 
room at the Observatory ; of the six hundred and 
sixty-two, one hundred and fifty-eight were cloudy 
orrainy. To make the observations more satisfac- 
tory, however, Arago made meteorologic record of 
the days preceding and following the cannon-firing. 
By this it appeared, that of the six hundred and 
sixty-two days preceding the cannon-firing, one 
hundred and fifty-eight only were cloudy or rainy ; 
and of those following the same, one hundred and 
twenty-eight. 

The natural conclusion of Arago is, therefore, 
that nothing is proved. He furthermore cites nu- 
merous naval battles of great severity which have 
ended in tempests of rain. 

To all this, Méry makes pleasant reply—that 
Vincennes is too far away from Paris to clear the 
Paris sky. He furthermore states that he himself 
passed several seasons at Vincennes, and on days 
of firing observed a serene atmosphere at Vin- 
cennes, but on driving to Paris found clouds and 
rain. He refuses to admit the sea-battles in evi 
dence, since the concussion has less effect upon the 
re in its rebound from water than from 

and. 





He insists, besides, upon the increased effect of 
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artillery on clouds, if discharged from some such 
elevation as he proposes; to wit, the great watch- 
towers with battlements looming over the city of 
Paris. In a pleasant Freneh way, moreover, he 
intimates that when the Palace of the Louvre, and 
the Palace of Industry shall be completed, the work- 
men will grow dangerous, except they have some 
such gigantic task to accomplish as the erection of 
these batteries against Heaven. 

We submit the pretty philosophy of the last 
thought to our Socialist writers ; and the question 
of “Guns on Storms” to Mr. Espy or Mr. Redfield. 


Mery (we have not done with him yet), in view 
of the rainy summer in Paris, has made a sugges- 
tion which, under some difference of statement, has 
been made again and again in New York. He sug- 
gests that the Boulevard, by reason of its mud, and 
its throng of carts and omnibusses, should be bridged. 
Now if there be any reason for such a suggestion 
in Paris, there is a tenfold stronger one in New 
York. In the first city one waits sometimes ten 
minutes for a safe crossing; in New York, we 
speak within limits when we say that a lady not 
unfrequently is compelled to wait half an hour ; and 
even then she makes the crossing at any point be- 
low the Park at her peril. 

The bridges proposed in New York have been 
light trellis-work of iron: ladies have felt a modest 
objection to bridges of this sort; and indeed (con- 
sidering the Crystal Palace) we think iron work is 
out of favor; its reputation is sadly damaged— 
we mean morally damaged. Ladies will not listen 
to proposals of iron-lattice; and speculators will 
question it. 

But the Paris writer proposes a bridge of another 
sort—an architectural wonder—an arch of stone— 
springing from house to house, and connecting the 
divided city by a brilliant passage full of shops, 
with walks between them, and walks with an ele- 
gant balustrade upon the exterior—another Rialto 
for the Boulevards or Broadway ! 

We beg to extend the idea in our own fashion, 
for the benefit of those who may choose to lend an 
ear: indeed, are not new speculations tobe devised, 
now that railways are so sadly in the wake? 

Suppose, then, that a ‘‘ Broadway Arcade Com- 
pany” is formed, with shares, as many as you please 
(only let there be a limit). We will rate the capital 
at $300,000 (a small sum in comparison with every- 
day deficits). We will suppose the Company, by 
exhibit of its plans, and lobbying with the Council 
and the Legislature, obtains a grant to bridge Broad- 
way—provided the street be in no way interfered 
with as a general and public thoroughfare. We will 
suppose they purchase two lots of ground fifty feet 
square (we will say for illustration) upon the upper 
corners of Canal Street and Broadway. They 
clear away the rubbishy houses at present upon 
these sites, and erect two massive stone towers, 
covering the lots, and rising (if you please) high 
enough for six or seven lofty ranges of rooms. 
From the basement of each (starting at a point high 
enough to clear the walk) they spring an elliptical 
arch of beautifully cut stone, of the full width of 
the towers, and rising in its centre to a level with 
their second floor. Two ranges of shops, fourteen 
feet in depth, and separated by a central walk of 
ten feet, we will suppose, sweep across this bridge, 
from east towest. Next we will suppose the great 
arch, directly below the points where these ranges 
of shops join the towers, pierced by small trans- 
verse arches, which admit an easy stairway of tea 
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or twelve steps within the tower, and ending upon 
a wide platform, from which you turn and ascend 
by easy graduated steps upon the bridge—either by 
the central passage between the shops, or by the 
two lateral stairways conducting to the walks with- 
eut the shops, and bordered by an elegantly cut 
balustrade. Over this, to the north, you would look 
as faras Grace Church; or, to the south, you look 
on St. Paul’s and Trinity. 

Are the shops too small? Yet on the Rialto at 
Venice, in shops no larger, they have done business 
for a thousand years ; and in the Passages of Paris, 
in rooms scarce larger, they will fleece you of your 
money as fast (almost) as the railway men do at 
home. 

What pretty show-rooms they would make for 
milliners’ finery, or for gloves, or for pretty prints! 
What a look-out, and what an atmosphere for 
Messieurs the Daguerreotype people! What a 
spot on a summer’s night, with windows open up 
and down, and the Westchester winds meeting the 
Battery breezes under your ears, to sit over a gran- 
ite ice, gazing on the panoramic stretch of street, 
and the rich lines of side-lights, glittering like two 
gold-backed snakes, with some near coach lanterns 
for eyes! 

Well, when the Company is formed we shall ex- 
pect a gratuity of ten shares, and no installments to 
pay. How we have slipped away from our foreign 
gossip! 





Tue shop fronts (in Paris) are showing just now 
all sorts of plans and pictures of the Crimea. The 
slatternly interest in Turkey and Russiaand the war, 
has at last got some sort of centralization, and all 
tongues and thoughts are busy with the occupation of 
the rich southern peninsula of Russia. They say (we 
never guarantee this old authority) that the shores are 
as pretty as a garden, and that rich trees and flowers 
grow down to the very edge of the Euxine, within 
ten miles of Sebastopol ; but they say besides, that 
the forces of the obstinate Russian monarch are 
vast in those quarters, and that we shall hear of 
more bloodshed thereabout than has been spent in 
war this many a year. How we forget, in this cool 
mention of warand blood-letting, what a fearful thing 
it is even to cut one man down with a rifle ball, 
and to see his life bleeding out of him drop by drop. 
An English sailor (whose heart must be in the right 
place) gives a little account of a deed of this sort, 
which is worth snatching from our wreck of para- 
graphs : 

“We were ordered to fire. I took steady aim, 
and fired on my man at about sixty yards. He fell 
like a stone. At the same time a broadside from 
the —— went in among the trees, and the enemy 
then disappeared, we could scarce tell how. I felt 





not look like an enemy. What I felt I never can 
tell, but if my life would have saved his, | believe 
I should have givenit. I laid his head on my knee, 
and he grasped hold of my hand and tried to speak, 
but his voice was gone. I could not tell a word he 
said, and every time he tried to speak the blood 
poured out ; so I knew it would soon be over. I am 
not ashamed to say that I was worse than he, for 
he never shed a tear, and I couldn’t help it. His 
eyes were closing when a gun was fired from the 
—— to order us aboard, and that roused him. He 
pointed to the beach, where the boat was just push- 
ing off with the guns which we had taken, and 
where our marines were waiting to man the second 
boat, and then he pointed to the wood, where the 
enemy was concealed—poor fellow ! he little thought 
how I had shot him down. 1 was wondering how 
I could leave him to die and no one near him, when 
he had something like a convulsion for a moment, 
and then his face rolled over, and without a sigh he 
was gone. I trust the Almighty has received his 
soul. I laid his head gently down on the grass and 
left him. It seemed so strange when I looked at 
him for the last time.” 

And “ very strange,” I dase say, it would seem 
to us. 





Ws tie to this homely account of our English 
sailor’s account of a,death, the sad story of a French 
culprit (not altogether criminal) who is now in prison 
waiting his trial for attempt to murder his own fa- 
ther! 

We said he was not altogether criminal; the 
reader shall be judge if we have spoken rightly. 

Years ago—no matter how many—a French Mar. 
quis of great wealth, whose estates lie in the south 
of France, came to Paris, and ennobled his charac- 
ter (in the eyes of his club associates) by making a 
| pretty French girl—whose only wealth was her 
beauty, and whose only crime her trustfulness— 
the victim of his arts of seduction. But the Mar- 
quis, though making promising beginning, was not 
so far steeped in the foul fashions of the capital as 
many of his fellows; and when he learned that the 
poor victim of his arts had become the mother of a 
son, he made provision for both woman and child. 
| True, her heart was broken by his violation of prom- 
ise, and by the faithlessness she found where she had 
given and expected trust ; but she struggled to live 
for the sake of the son whose life depended on her. 
Year by year she clung to her widowed and deso- 





late existence with new tenacity, as she saw the 
| manly grace of the father ripening in the child; 
| year by year, too, came the promised aid, by which 
| she was enabled to educate her son, and to place 
| him at length in a good employ in the office of a 
| suecessful advocate of Paris. 

All this time she had deceived her son with the 






















as though I must go up to him to see whether he | 
was dead or alive. He lay quite still, and I was | lying, but charitable story, that his father died early 
more afraid of his lying 80, than when he stood | —before he was born even ; and the child had trust- 
facing me a few minutes before. It’s a strange feel- | ed the mother with implicit faith, His character 
ing to come over you all at once that you have kill- | was honest, and his capacity great enough to win 
edaman. He had unbuttoned his jacket, and was | for him the entire confidence of his employer. 

pressing his hand over the front of his chest where | But there was a daughter in the house where he 
the wound was. He breathed hard, and the blood | served, and she shared the confidence of her father, 
poured from the wound and also from his mouth | the advocate, in the son of the widowed mother. 
every breath he took. His face was white.as death, Confidence grew into esteem, and esteem (as it 
and his eyes looked so hig and bright as he turned | will) ripened by-and-by into love; and before the 
them and stared at me—I shall never forget it. He | mother—cherishing in her blighted heart the secret 
was a fine young fellow, not more than five-and- | of her shame—was aware of his passion, her son 
twenty. I went down on my knees beside him, | had plighted his troth to the daughter of the Paris 
and my breast felt so full as though my own heart | advocate, at whose desk he was winning his way 
would burst. He had a real English face, and did | to reputation and to fortune. 
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The Paris advocate was neither surprised nor 
offended; it was only ry to produce the 
usual testimonials of honest extraction, and he 
would cheerfully consent to the arrangement. The 
son appealed to the stricken mother; alas! she had 
no testimonials to show. With scbs and with tears 
she told him of the grief of her life. All the son’s 
hopes were blighted. Yet he was calm. He de- 
manded the name of her seducer; she refused to 
give it. Entreaties proved unavailing. The son, 
in her absence, broke open a secret drawer of her 
table, and found there the letters which informed 
him of the crimes of the Marquis de B——, and of 
the promise which he had made and broken—that he 
would marry his mother. 

He closed carefully the drawer; but taking with 
him the evidences of the wrong inflicted upon his 
mother, he set off for the south. He traced his 
father to his estates in Provence; he learned that 
he was still unmarried. 

He presented himself to him in his study—where 
he sat, a calm-looking old gentleman, his head sil- 
vered with sixty years. The son calmly and coolly 
told him of his name and of his errand ; he came to 
demand of the Marquis the fulfillment of his prom- 
ise, to marry the woman he had wronged. 

The old Marquis was disposed to be kind to the 
young man who claimed him as a father; he assured 
him that he should be cared for, and that at his 
death he would leave him the bulk of his fortune. 

But the son, recalling the loved one who would 
be lost to him, and the wrong of his mother, was 
not satisfied with this reparation. He pleaded 
earnestly, but in vain. 

At length he left the Marquis, saying as he left— 
‘*] give you three hours to refiect, and may God 
grant that you decide to do what you can to repair 
the wrong you have done to my mother; but if not, 
I warn you, that, as God lives, one of us two must 
die.” 

The Marquis—very cool, and looking perhaps too 
coolly on the despair of an injured and desperate 
man—took no further precaution than to ask in a 
couple of gentlemen to witness the coming inter- 
view. These concealed themselves behind the cur- 
tains of the window ; and the old gentleman received 
the son as coolly as before. 

‘“‘ Have you decided?” said the young man. ‘I 
have decided,” said the old gentleman, “‘ never to 
marry your mother.” 

‘Be it so,” said the son flushed with despair, 
“and may God judge between us.” At the instant 
drawing a pistol and firing upon his father. 

The witnesses rushed forward to secure him be- 
fore he could discharge a second which he held in 
his hand. 

The Marquis was wounded, but not dangerously. 
The son is speedily to take his trial. Will opinion 
acquit him? 

We fear not—in France. 








THERE have been accidents latterly chronicled 
on the European files—by railway and by steamer 
—which have made no small measure of talk. 
Thus, a collision upon a railway in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, by which some dozen of passengers 
were wounded and two killed, made, we are told, 
an immense sensation on the Exchange. A little 
English steamer whose boiler exploded, scalding 
severely three or four persons, created almost a 
panic in the neighborhood of the catastrophe. But 
these things are not accomplished with such im- 
punity as we murder men at home. The engineer 








who furnished the boilers to the English steamer is 
now in prison waiting his trial ; the officer who, at 
Paris, gave the orders in furtherance of which the 
French trains came in contact, was arrested on the 
day following, and is still regarded as a criminal. 

How barbarous, in the comparison, is our neg- 
lect of such offenses! What better token of civi- 
lization is there than full security against wanton 
destruction of life? The French, indeed, outnum- 
ber us in suicides; but our railways balance the 
life-account. And if our blood, after all, must be 
spilled, is it not better to spend it in our own way, 
and at our own time, rather than to give the mo- 
nopoly to Henry Clay captains, and to superin- 
tendents of New Haven Railways? 


Evitor’s Drawer. 


| ie it is October—“ Season of ripe fruits and 
mellow fruitfulness.” Now Nature, though 
dying, has “put on her beautiful garments.” She 
fainted in the heats of summer, but she revives 
again, although but for a little. “The south 
wind,” as our great poet expresses it, “‘ searches 
for the flowers whose fragrance late he bore, and 
sighs to fmd them in the wood and by the stream 
no more !” 
“ A deep and crimson streak 
The dying leaves disclose, 
As on Consumption’s waning cheek 

Mid ruin blooms the rose.” 
Cool weather and long nights approach apace. Let 
us hope to make the latter pass pleasantly and use- 
fully in the perusal of the varied pages of our Ma- 
gazine. 








WE apprehend that the schoolmaster had not 
made his appearance in the good town of North 
Hempstead, on Long Island, some century and a 
half ago. A correspondent in those parts sends us 
the following extract, copied verbatim et literatim 
from the Records of the township : 

“ Att a jenerarl Towne meeting held in hempsted the 
first day of Aprel in the year 1707—thear wos given by 
mager wot of the peepoll of the towne about four acars of 
land lying and beeing at the end of the meeting hows 
pond, part one the south sid of the rin that rins from the 
above said pond, and part on y¢ north sid of the rin across 
the rin, for the eus of the towne for to teach our children 
sich an own as the towne shall lick, and ye aforesd land 
to bee and remain to the eus and privilidg of a scowl for 
ever or sich an one as the sub cribors towords bewlding 
of a schow! hows shall lick of. 

“‘ These aforesd woats mad the first day of Aprill in the 
year 1707, wos entered by order by me 

“Tuo GILDERSLEAVE, Clarck.” 

We regret that our correspondent found nothing 
in the Records to show whether the pedagogue con- 
templated by this “‘ mager wot” was ultimately lick- 
ed or liked by the townspeople. 





Some thirty years ago, when “the West” lay no 
nearer to the Pacific than the State of Illinois, one 
Michael Dodds flourished in what is now the town 
of Vandalia. Michael, or, as every body called 
him, Mike, had done good service in the Indian 
difficulties, and was known to all the “ old settlers” 
and “rangers” for many a mile around. He was 
a jovial, kind-hearted fellow, and came quite as 
near as could be expected to fulfilling the com- 
mand to love his neighbor as himself. It is true 
that he indulged a theoretical hatred against the 
whole tribe of ‘‘ Yankees ;” whom he supposed to 
be all venders of bad clocks, wooden nutmegs, and 
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such like merchandise. Yet it was notorious that 
if one of these “traveling merchants” was in any 
sort of trouble, he might always reckon upon the 
last bit in Mike’s tobacco-box, and the kindest per- 
sonal assistance into the bargain. 

Mike was a zealous member of the Methodist 
society, and as a general thing did honor to his re- 
ligious profession. But in those days, a drink of 
whisky was essential to good-fellowship and friend- 
ly intercourse, and when Mike happened to encoun- 
ter any of his old friends with whom he had “ camp- 
ed out” on the Indian trail, in the early troublous 
times, he could not always keep the number of his 
imbibings within reasonable limits. The conse- 
quence was that he was ever and anon “ falling 
from grace,” and in consequence his name had been 
more than once struck off from the “‘ class-papers ;”” 
but such was the confidence that the brethren still 
cherished in his fundamental integrity, that it was 
as often replaced. 

A wandering Yankee had at one time “ located” 
in Vandalia, where he set up a shop for the sale of 
notions of all kinds, not forgetting a due supply of 
corn-whisky. Mike “suspicioned the stranger,” 
as he afterward affirmed, and for a long while kept 
away from his establishment. But once upon a 
time he was induced to replenish his sugar-box and 
whisky-bottle from the Yankee’s stores. Upon 
using the articles he found that the sugar was well 
sanded, and the whisky was, as he phrased it, ‘‘ so 
spiled with the filthy water of the Kaskaskia, that 
a dog couldn’t drink it without being sick.” But 
poor as it was Mike managed to swallow a toler- 
able quantity ; and the more he drank, the warmer 
grew his denunciations against the dealer. 

In a few days a document was put into his hands, 
addressed to ‘‘ Michael Dodds,” and signed by the 
Sheriff, requesting him to attend the Court, and 
show why he should not pay to Ezekiel Cobb, the 
trader aforesaid, the sum of one thousand dollars, 
lawful currency of the United States, in compen- 
sation for damage to character sustained by the 
said Ezekiel, by reason of certain words falsely 
and maliciously uttered by the said Michael. 

Half that amount would have relieved poor Mike 
of his ‘ quarter section,” as well as of all his goods 
and chattels of every description. 

The trial came on in due time, and Mike ap- 
peared to manage his own cause. The plaintiff 
was represented by a young lawyer, who had no 
difficulty in proving that Mike, besides disparaging 
the sugar and whisky, had affirmed that Ezekiel 
was a thief, a cheat, and soon. That these were 
epithets seriously injurious to the plaintiff's char- 
acter could not be denied ; and the learned counsel 
eloquently called upon the jury to award damages 
equal to the full injury sustained. 

Mike “ acknowledged the corn;” or at least, the 
corn-whisky, of which he confessed he had drunk 
too much, thereby bringing disgrace upon his 
Christian profession, in consequence of which his 
brethren had very justly suspended him from the 
society. He could not recollect what he had said 
on the occasion; but the witnesses who had testi- 
fied were all “ mighty truthful men,” and he had no 
doubt that he had said just as they had testified. 
If he had damaged the character of the trader, he 
was willing to pay just what the jury said it was 
worth, though it took his last red cent. But 
all he had said about the whisky and the sugar 
was true; and he appealed to the jury if they had 
not found his sugar half sand, and his whisky 
*“spiled with filthy river water.” A smile that 





passed over the faces of the twelve showed that 
this last point told. 

The jury speedily agreed upon their verdict. 
They found Mike guilty, and put the damages at 
fifty cents. Mike forthwith walked up to the 
clerk’s desk, tendered the five dimes, and demand- 
ed a receipt in full for damaging the character of 
the trader. Having received this, he marched off, 
with an odd smile on his face, that to those who 
knew him betokened that something was in the 
wind. 

It was not many hours before notices were post- 
ed all over the town, signifying that an auction 
sale would be held by Michael Dodds, at the court- 
house door, as soon as the court had adjourned for 
the day. 

“ Oyez, oyez, th’ h’n’r’bl e’rt’s ’djrnd till t’m’r’r 
m’r’n nine ’clock,” shouted the crier. 

No sooner was the court-room cleared than Mike 
mounted a stump and announced the sale. 

“ Gentlemen and feller-citizens, I’ve got an arti- 
cle to sell to the highest bidder. It’s in a dam- 
aged state, and wan’t never worth much. But | 
can’t help that. I will only sell it for cash—no 
credit—and fifty cents is the lowest it shall go for. 
’Tisn’t worth that, and never was, so I don’t want 
any more ; but a jury of my countrymen have prized 
it at that, and I won’t insult them by letting it go 
for less. Here ‘tis: "tis the character of Ezekiel 
Cobb, the man that puts sand in his sugar, and 
spiles whisky with dirty river water. Who bids?” 

The announcement was hailed with shouts of 
laughter. But no one would offer more than a bit 
for the article ; and Mike adjourned the sale. 

In a fortnight Mr. Cobb found it advisable to 
‘leave those diggings.” Mike repented of his one 
bad habit in good earnest, was ever after as sober 
as a deacon, and not many years after joined the 
first Temperance Society ever formed in the State 
of Illinois—so at least we are informed by a vener- 
able clergyman, one of the earliest pioneers to IIli- 
nois, from whom these facts have been derived. 





Tue “beard movement” seems to be the great 
social revolution of the age. One scarcely notices 
now a full beard, and yet a few years ago, a person 
in our streets thus attired, could not escape un- 
pleasant observation. The Mexican war did much 
to reconcile our sight to this natural but long dis- 
carded appendage, and from all we can lear, the 
beard is destined again to have sway, and the citi- 
zens of the winding up of the nineteenth century 
will appear in marble and on canvas with the 
venerable look of the patriarchs. A celebrated 
literary character, who recently startled his friends 
by the wearing of his white beard, defended the 
custom in many ways, the most noticeable of which 
was, ‘‘that the time he had lost through life in 
shaving would, properly directed, have made him 
master of many modern languages,” It is not a fact, 
however, that shaving consumes as much time as 
taking care of a luxuriant beard, as may be learned 
if one will step into any Turkish barbershop. There 
can not be a doubt, however, that the beard gives 
character to the face; the lion is a noble looking 
animal, but clip off his whiskers and his peculiar 
glory is gone. On one occasion we made a tour 
of observation through a Southern penitentiary. 
While listlessly gazing at the melancholy, pale- 
faced, and “closely cropped” pri , we were 
much edified by the sudden presentation of a per- 
sonally diminutive, but morally magnificent rascal, 








who had, among other delinquencies, plunged an 
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oyster knife into one of his customers and killed 
him. The scamp had lain in a city prison many 
months, and meanwhile, let his hair and beard grow 
to enormous profuseness. There was something 
sublime in his appearance: he reminded us not 
only of the king of beasts, but also of the Roman 
Emperors, for he seemed of gigantic proportions. 
The official barber, however, even under our own 
eye, laid his hands upon the hero of the oyster 
knife, and with an immense brush and huge tub 
of lather soon prepared the neglected field for the 
harvest. With one fell swoop of the razor, it ap- 
peared as if half of the magnificent scoundrel dis- 
appeared—a few more dashes and the task was ac- 
complished. The sublime head was gone, and in 
its stead, a mean, sneaking, treacherous-looking 
reptile remained, which so far from suggesting lions 
and emperors, reminded one of apes and serpents, 
and suggested getting out of the way for fear of 
some mysterious evil influence. From that day 
and that experience 1 have always respected the 
beard, and acknowledged its effect in giving grand- 
eur to the human face divine. 





It is sixty years ago that a Yankee ship first dis- 
played the American flag on the river Thames, En- 
gland. Inthe mean time, it has appeared in numer- 
ous other places, much to the honor of the Ameri- 
can nation, and the interests of commerce. Its 
propensity to stay where it is carried, is finely 
illustrated by the remark of an old Spaniard, re- 
corded in the New Orleans Delta. ‘‘I was de 
Spanish consul in de Louiseanne, but soon aat flag 
he was rased, and I got to Pensacola, but soon dat 
flag was over me dare. I live inde Texas, but dat 
flag follow me dare. Says I,I go where de flag 
never come—I go to Tampico, but here is dat flag 
again. I believe I go to the devil, and see if dat 
flag will follow me dare.” 





THE business manner with which “ revival preach- 
ers” sometimes speak of their ‘‘ work,” frequently 
strikes the most piously disposed as comical to the 
last degree. The remark made at acamp meeting, 
amidst unusual excitement, “that souls would be 
lost for want of more straw inside of the mourners’ 
circle,” has become a proverb; but it is entirely 
eclipsed by the minister who, sending the name of a 
new subscriber to the Western Baptist Watchman, 
remarks : “I did not let the convert’s hair get dry be- 
fore I impressed upon him the duty of subscribing 
to the Watchman, and of paying for it in advance.” 





Tue b’hoys of New York city, bad as they may 
be, afford the finest samples in the world of the 
natural energy of the American character—they run 
‘wid de machines,” and their bone and sinews 
form the brute force of our fighting men. Where- 
ever they go they retain their distinguishing traits, 
recklessness of self-interest and fondness for ex- 
citement. The disgraceful fight between Poole 
and Morrisey, made quite a stir on their “ Change,” 
and afforded them conversation of the greatest in- 
terest for succeeding weeks. In the very height of 
the excitement we were wending our way down 
an obscure street, when we were attracted by the 
sight of a half fledged b’hoy, who was just emerging 
from a newspaper runner into a size that could 
‘hold the butt,” holding up the “last Harper,” and 
discoursing with rough eloquence to his listening 
companions upon some knotty subject. As we 
neared the group, we caught the following signifi- 
cant passage : 





‘Its no use a-talkin’ about Bonypart and Veling- 
ton a-bein’ fightin’ men: they might a-done in their 
day ; but Bill Poole could a-lick’d ’em both, and had 
his finger nails cut, his stampers (boots) off, and 
not a-gouged.- -Talk of Bonypart! dry up, will ye / 
—he wasn’t no whar!” And the speaker took a 
new pull at his cigar, and resumed the threadwof Mr. 
Abbot’s narrative. 





Tue Montgomery (Alabama) Mail, seems to have 
a fund of humor on hand, and gives occasionally a 
Southwestern sketch by a few touches, that are as 
telling as Hogarth’s. It would seem that at a cer- 
tain “court time” in Pike County, there was a trial 
for a general row, and a witness testified that one 
Saltonstall, jest kept sloshin’ about. As this remark 
regarding the conduct of the chivalrous Saltonstall 
was frequently repeated, said the lawyer for ‘‘ the 
defense :” 

**Come, witness, say over again what it was 
that Mr. Saltonstall had to do with this affair.” 

**Saltonstall? Why, I’ve told you several times; 
the rest on ’em clinched and paired off, but Salton- 
stcll, he jest kept sloshin’ about.” 

‘“*Ah, my good fellow,” exclaimed Nat, quite 
testily, ‘‘we want to know what that is. It isn’t 
exactly legal evidence in the shape you put it. 
Tell us what you mean by sloshin’ about.” 

** Well,” answered the witness very deliberately, 
“T'll try. You see, John Brewer and Sykes, they 
clinched and feut. That’s in a legle form, ain't 
it?’ 

“Oh, yes!” said Nat, “ go on.” 

“ Abney and Blackman then pitched into one an- 
other, and Blackman bit off a piece of Abney’s lip 
—that’s legle, too, ain’t it?” 

“ Proceed !” 

‘* Simpson and Bill Stones and Murray was all 
together on the ground, a-bitin’, gougin’, and kickin’ 
one another—that’s legle, too, is it?” 

* Very '—but go on.” 

“ And Saltonstall made it his business to walk 
backward and forward through the crowd, with a 
big stick in his hand, and knock down every loose 
man in the crowd as fastashe cometo’em! That’s 
what I call sLosHIN’ aBouT! 





Tue following beautiful fable was handed to us 
by a gentleman learned in the law, who occasion- 
ally indulges in the luxury of literary composition : 

** A Stoic once boasted to a painter of the virtue 
taught by philosophy. ‘I,’ said he, ‘am unmoved 
by the charms of beauty. I contemplate your paint- 
ing of Venus without the emotion of love ; my judg- 
ment, unbiased by passion, enables me coolly to 
point out its defects. The blush with which you have 
suffused the neck and bosom is not of the right tint 
fora Venus.’ ‘True,’ said the painter; ‘you may 
justly deny my picture the merits of a Venus, but 
you can not withhold from it the virtue of a Stoic, 
for no blushes rise upon it at your reproach, to 
which it is as insensible as you to its beauties.’ 
From this we may learn that insensibility is not 
virtue, and that Stoics and paintings are alike the 
creations of art.” 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us to know if our story 
of Captain Walker’s shooting down Mexicans on 
sight is not rather a “tough yarn,” and indicative 
of “a bloody disposition?” We gave the fact—the 
comments are for the reader. Captain Walker's 
experience in Mexico was ‘rather peculiar.” He 
was one of the celebrated ‘‘ Mier prisoners,” and 
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was marched, amidst every possible insult, from 
the Rio Grande to the city of Mexico. At Perote, 
Captain Walker was put in the ‘“‘ chain-gang,” and 
made to work in the streets. As might be pre- 
sumed, he was refractory under the charge of his 
keepers, and they took pleasure in adding to his 
misery. On more than one occasion he knocked 
down his guard, and was nearly beaten to death as 
a consequence. Finally, the soldiers conceived the 
cruel idea of stimulating him to work, by tearing 
up the muscles of his back by pricking him with 
their bayonets. When iast in Washington, and 
just before he started to join General Scott and find 
a soldier’s grave, he was talking at one of the hotels 
with a number of gentlemen of his sufferings in 
Mexico, and giving them as a reason for his implac- 
able hostility to the “ greasers.” Warming with 
the subject, he stated that no one present could 
put the point of his finger upon his back without 
touching ‘‘a sear.” He followed up the remark 
by displaying his shoulders and loins, and to the 
astonishment of all present, they presented a mass 
of one continued interlacing of healed wounds, oc- 
casioned by the cruelty of his keepers. With this 
knowlege, no one will wonder that Captain Walker 
had his indignation roused by the sight of any one 
who wore the hated dress or bore the lineaments of 
his persecutors. His heart had been steeled against 
all mercy ; the Mexican nation was to him a single 
individual, on whom he was to take revenge for his 
wrongs. 





THERE is a great propensity sometimes, among 
very clever persons, to make their acquaintances 
the victims of practical jokes. The serious evils 
that have resulted from this thoughtlessness would, 
if enumerated, form a melancholy chapter. Some 
years ago a young officer, at a frontier garrison, was 
continually amusing himself with victims to this 
false wit, and although frequently getting himself in 
difficulty, yet he presevered. Some of the “ shrewd 
heads” prophesied that the young gentleman, when 
he least expected it, would get himself into a serious 
scrape, and it happened sooner than was anticipated. 
Old Major Straightback was a paymaster and “ no- 
thing else.” All military enthusiasm with him had 
been long ago absorbed in the business of dollars 
and cents. He took the government money from 
post to post, paid it out, and took receipts, with a 
gravity that was chilling to behold. Yet, as he car- 
ried the purse, his arrival on “ pay day” was hailed 
by officers, suttlers, and men. 
old Major Straightback arrived in camp, and while 


sitting round the social fire, our jocular young friend | 


concluded that the Major, from his peculiarities, 
would be a fine subject for a practical joke, and, 
possessed of this idea, he quietly abstracted the 
Major’s pecket-book, and, disposing of it about his 
own person, waited patiently for the denowement. 
The small talk having been ‘‘ done up,” the Major 
was about starting for his night quarters, when he 
missed his ‘‘ sub-treasury.” Alarmed for the mo- 
ment, lest he had compromised himself by some 
carelessness, he exhibited such painful solicitude 
that the young man handed over the “ treasure,” 
with the remark that he only “took it for a joke.” 
The reaction of the Major’s mind from alarm to in- 
tense indignation was immense, but controlling his 
feelings, he quietly opened the pocket-book, and 
solemnly commenced counting its contents. Hav- 
ing gone through with this pantomime, he turned to 
the now horror-stricken practical joker, and said : 
“Young man, there are some five hundred dollars 


Late one evening | 








less in this pocket-book than there was—” And 
stopping for a moment at the conclusion of this 
equivocal remark, he concluded, “If I ever hear of 
your playing a practical joke on any one again, you 
will please pay up the amount.” It is almost un- 
necessary to add that the victim of so severe yet 
merited a lesson, avoided thereafter the folly of com- 
mitting practical jokes. 





One of the greatest men in the early times of 
Arkansas was General Whitehorn, and his “ rise” 
in the world was often quoted as indicating the re- 
ward that always attends “ patient industry and 
true genius.” The story goes that old Whitehorn 
went to “Akansaw” with a wagon-load of tin pans 
and other notions, and getting ‘‘ the fever,” he con- 
sumed all of his “‘ visible means” in calomel and 
medical bills, and recovered his health to learn the 
melancholy fact that he was ‘‘dead broke.” But 
Whitehorn was not a man to be “ put down,” so 
he went to work to find ‘‘an opening” where he 
“could put in ;” but the season “being dull,” no- 
thing presented any inducement but “ running for 
the State Senate.” Having made up his mird to 
do this, and ‘‘ having the strongest man in the State 
to oppose,” he learned “by heart” the “ Declara- 
tion of Independence,” and started out on his elee- 
tioneering tour. From every stump he repeated 
the language of the well-known document, and so 
won upon his constituency that they declared ‘that 
aman who could get up and talk that way off hand 
should be elected ;” and the old General was elect- 
ed; and, as he says, gave an evidence of the will- 
ingness of the American people to reward patient 
industry and true genius. 





PoxITICat nativeism seems to be attracting some 
attention just now, and receives, as a matter of 
course, a due amount of praise and censure. It is 
rather difficult to tell in these “mixed up times” 
what makes a native—the sentiment, “‘ Where Lib- 
erty dwells, there’s my country” (as the escaping 
convict said to himself), receiving universal sym- 
pathy. A friend tell us that a while since he was 
attracted by the lamentations of a ragged boy, who 
was making a great noise on account of his father 
having given him a whipping. The boy, on being 
asked the cause of his mishap, replied, ‘‘ Because 
he had stolen some money.” The sympathizing 
questioner involuntarily exclaimed, ‘* You little ras- 
cal, your father served you right!” The boy, how- 
ever, thought differently, and continued in a whin- 
ing voice, ‘‘ That he did not mind being whipped 
for the theft, but that it hurt his feelings, being a 
native, to be lathered over the head by an infernal 
foreigner!” 





‘‘ Tere lives in our town,” writes a correspon- 
dent (without, however, indicating the precise local- 
ity of the town aforesaid), ‘‘a person by the name 
of Tom Jones, who has sundry odd ways of his 
own, and is withal a fellow of very confiding dis- 
position. His worldly possessions are very limited, 
consisting mainly of a small patch of ground, from 
which the greater part of his livelihood is derived. 
This he usually plants with potatoes. A few years 
since the crop of this valuable esculent almost 
entirely failed ; and the year succeeding Tom found 
himself without a single peck for seed, and equally 
destitute of money to purchase any. 

“In this dilemma, after due deliberation and 
cogitation he announced it to be his determination 





to do his own duty in the matter of a crop of pota- 
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toes, and to leave the rest to Providence. He ac- 
cordingly plowed and dug and manured his ground 
in the best manner, and then confidently awaited 
the result. 

“Some of his neighbors now determined to 
humor his fancy. So one bright moonlight night 
when Jones was sleeping as only a man can sleep 
who feels that his own personal responsibilities 
have all been met, the neighbors assembled and 
planted the field with the best ‘ pink-eyes,’ and took 
their departure before break of day. 

“In due course of time the dark green leaves 
made their appearance above the surface of the rich 
soil. Jones took it quite as a matter of course, and 
went on doing his duty by faithful weeding and 
hoeing. When harvest-time came, there was not 
such a yield within a cireuit of ten miles. Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Jones, and all the little Joneses lived 
in clover all the next winter, and in the spring he 
had potatoes for seed and to spare. 

«* However, he concluded, since he had sueceeded 
so well before, to put his trust in Providence again, 
in the matter of seed potatoes. But no plants 
sprang up this season from his well-prepared field. 
Hoeing time came, but there were no potatoes to 
hoe; and at harvest-time a very slight experiment 
in digging was sufficient to convince him that the 
coveted edible was altogether wanting. 

“ Jones, having made this unwelcome discovery, 
was sitting upon the fence in a disconsolate mood, 
when one of the neighbors passed, who had the year 
before enacted the part of Providence, and to whom 
Tom had often expressed his unwavering confidence 
that the potatoes would in due time make their ap- 
pearance. 

““*Well, Jones, what is your opinion now about 
Providence ?’ he asked. 

«Tl tell you what it is,’ replied Jones, after an 
interval of refleetion, ‘ Providence does well enough 
now and then upon a pinch ; but take one year with 
another, ’tain’t no great shakes, after all, ’cordin’ 
to my way of thinking.’” 


AN adventure befell a Tennessee poet, which he 
narrates in very moving verse, but which we must 
transmute into plain prose. He had been hunting 
one sultry day, and being very tired, lay down under 
a shady tree, with his faithful dog by his side. He 
there fell asleep, and dreamed the orthodox dream 
of all young poets. A maiden “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly” approached him, and after a very brief woo- 
ing, expressed a perfect willingness to bless the poet 
with her affections. Hereupon—but our plain prose 
can not do justice to the denouement, so we must 
give it in the poet’s own verse: 

“T kissed her, but—Oh! shocking! 
I kissed a beard so rough! 
Surprised, half choked, awaking— 
Ah! broken was the charm ; 
There lay—will you believe it— 
My pointer on my arm.” 


Very likely the following is not new; but it 
would be difficult to prove that it is not true: 

A merchant, whose articulation has a decided 
tendency in the direction of a lisp, had engaged 
a clerk who was not aware of his vocal peculiar- 


ity. 

“ John,” said the merehant, who wished to lay in 
his winter stock of pork; “go out and buy for me 
two or three thows and pigs.” 

“Yes, sir,” said John, much elated at the com- 
mission. 





John returned late at night, looking as though he 
had performed a hard day’s work. 

“Did you get them?” asked the merchant. 

“ Only a part of them,” was the reply. ‘I bought 
all I could find; but there were only eight hundred 
to be had.” 

“Eight hundred! Eight hundred what, thir?" 
asked the astounded lisper. 

“Eight hundred pigs,” was the reply. “You 
told me to buy two or three thousand pigs ; but they 
are not to be found.” 

“* Two or three thousand pigs! 1 didn’t tell you to 
do any thuch thupid thing. I thaid you thould buy 
two or three thows and pigs,” explained the merehant. 

“That's just what I said,” answered the clerk. 
“Two or three thousand pigs; and I bought all I 
could find.” 

The merchant now began to perceive the origin 
of the mistake. It was apparently a costly joke; 
but there was no remedy. The pigs had been fairly 
bought; and there was no way but to make the best 
of a bad bargain. The grunters were duly paid for, 
and shut up to be fattened for market. It happened 
that pork took a sudden rise at that time; so that 
the merchant realized a large profit on his involun- 
tary investment. 


In one of the western counties of this State re- 
sides an individual who is by common consent hail- 
ed as “Judge.” The manner in which this title was 
acquired was thus : 

He was a member of a jury who had been empan- 
neled to fix the damages to be awarded in conse- 
quence of defendant’s swine making an inroad upon 
plaintiff’s potato-patch. The counsel on both sides 
had had a good time in examining and cross-exam- 
ining the principal witness in the case. At last our 
hero, who was never backward in coming forward, 
intimated to the court that there was one point upon 
which he, as one of the jurors, wished a little in- 
formation. He was requested to put the question 
the reply to which would relieve his doubts. “I'd 
like to ask that ar witness jest one question; and 
that’s a question right onto the p’int. Was them ar 
potatoes rooted up afore they were planted or arter- 
wards?” 


Every body has heard of the gentleman who de- 
scribed his country seat as having a ‘‘ Lemonade” 
in front, a * Porto-rico” to each wing, a“ Pizarro” in 
the rear, with an ‘* Anecdote” by which the water 
was conveyed into a ‘‘ Resurrection” in the “ Erie.” 
If we had ever heard of that gentleman’s having 
taken up his residence south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, we should have no doubt that he was identical 
with the one who, as a Louisiana correspondent 
narrates, thus announced some contemplated archi- 
tectural improvements : 

“I contend,” said he, ‘‘ among other ‘ pusillan- 
imous’ things, to put a ‘ Disclosure’ around that 
field, planta ‘Harbor’ in the middle, and cut a 
‘Revenue’ up to the door. And then when I have 
built a ‘ Perdition’ to my house, I shall be able to 
receive my friends in a ‘ hostile’ manner.” 


THANKS to our proof-readers we usually succeed 
in presenting our own productions and those of our 
correspondents in a tolerably correct form ; and if a 
slight error does now and then occur, we bear it 
very philosophically. A brother Editor, however, 
who had apparently been annoyed by some “‘ print- 
er’s blunders,” undertook to show the compositors 
by a practical demonstration that with proper care, 
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there need be no errors in the proof, and that the 
services of a reader might be dispensed with. Here 
follows a “ proof” of his initial effort, which he had 
the grace to insert uncorrected in his paper: 

this is our yrsT eyort at Tygesotting—we presuue 
that it wijl show that wo cau learn fast. we tre serf. 
touSht too. we Want no holp, we mill have it right 
wityout assistancE. he droof will need no correciton, 
we don} intend to try eaory day: but we wilj let the 
printeas knom that thay we are ‘‘one off them.” alk 
abouj tye ARL oj drinting! jt is fust is yasy as rolliNg 
oy a "Jog!!; 

This does not look quite correct ; but every proof- 
reader can bear witness that he has often had to 
correct a proof quite as foul as that. 





Poncn, some years ago, hit off the office-beggars 
who beset a new administration for places of profit 
if not ‘ trust,” in the following specimen of a letter 
to Lord Lyndhurst : 

“My Lorp—I am an Irishman, in the direst distress. 
To say that I am an Irishman is, | know, a passport to 
the innermost recesses of your soul. I want something 
of about three hundred pounds per annum, but I will not 
refuse four hundred. At present, however, I am desti- 
tute, and terribly out of sorts. You will have some idea 
of my condition, when I tell you that I have not tasted 
food these six weeks, and that I am so disastrously off 
for clothing, that the elbows of my shirt are hanging out 
of the knees of my breeches ! 

*P.S. Don’t mind the hole in the bearer’s trowsers : 
he is trustworthy.” 

To this missive the “ noble lord” replied : 

“Srr—That you are an Irishman is a sufficient pass- 
port to my fireside—my purse—my heart. Come—never 
mind the shirt. With or without conventional ornament, 
you will be equally well received by 

“ Your devoted, LynpuuRst.” 

It may be added—in “ point of fact” it ought to be 
added—that the writer “‘went very often to his 
lordship’s house, but as often as he went, just so 
often was “his lordship not at ’ome.” 

It would be pleasant if not “ light reading,” to 
run over the letters and recommendations for office, 
which lie unopened in the waste-baskets of our Pres- 
ident and his Secretaries at this moment, from “ in- 
fluential” political associates and friends ! 





IF representations upon the stage of Shakspeare’s 
great characters have elicited high admiration, and 
produced the most wonderful effects upon rapt, list- 
ening auditors, it is equally certain that the uses 
to which the stage has been frequently devoted, 
have made it a laughing-stock to those who expect- 
ed personations of nature upon it. This is often 
the case with melodramatic performances, and al- 
ways the case, to our conception, in the ballet. It 
has been objected to opera, even (v-here you have 
the soul of music to aid scenic effects, and the act- 
ing of passion) that it was unnatural and foolish ; 
because no one would go out and sing to another 
“ before company,” with whom he was very angry, 
and pronounce him a ‘ sc—sc—ound-’rel,” and the 
like, in a voice like the tearing of a strong rag. 

But the ballet—the pantomimic ballei—-is of all 
things the most ridiculous. If you don’t agree with 
us, read the subjoined ; taking in, first of all, the 
“ stage-effects” of the speaking or melodramatic 
“ artist :” 

“The effect of his union of physical and moral 
power is astounding. Now he spreads an ocean 
over the scenic area, and ‘ they that go down to the 
se# in ships,’ to do stage-business in the great wa- 
ters, are drowned in the sight of the audience ; now, 
by a blast of gunpowder, he destroys a host of con- 











spirators ; and anon he restores the principal with 
a clap of thunder. We look forward, as the wag to 
Monk Levris, for the production of some play, in 
which a water-spout shall be introduced, or a fall 
of snow, three or four feet deep, wherein the plot 
shall unfold itself by means of a general thaw! 
Care should be taken that the man who snows should 
not overstep the modesty of nature, after the man- 
ner of a careless subordinate, who, in snowing a 
violent storm one night at the principal theatre of 
a sister city, used up his fine materiel too early, and 
began to pour down paper-flakes two or three inches 
square, and finally rounded off with halfsheets, and, 
vexed at the prompter’s importunity for ‘more snow,’ 
finished with a ‘ bundle,’ in the ream! 

** One should not look, however, for too close an 
imitation of real life nowadays, in mimic scenes 
and personations. It would be in bad taste. The 
‘ollowing, from a late English magazine, represents 
the manner in which the ‘ mirror is held up to na- 
ture’ in the life-like performances of the French 
ballet : 

The scene is a beautiful wooded country in 
France, with a cottage on one side ; lively music ; 
Mr. Gilbert comes on as a peasant, in a blue satin 
jacket, with white silk sleeves, tight white breech- 
es, and silk stockings, which prove that he has not 
been to plow that morning at any rate: he taps at 
the cottage-door, and Miss Ballin looks out at the 
window, and although it is just sunrise, she is up 
and dressed, with flowers in her hair, with a close- 
fitting velvet bodice and gauze petticoat made very 
full, and quite enough bustle to keep up the interest 
of the ballet. He lifts up his leg as high as he pos- 
sibly can, and asks her to be so obliging as to come 
down and dance with him. She says she has no 
particular objection, and leaves the window to de- 
scend the stairs, or ladder which leads to her cock- 
loft. The swain now gathers a nosegay all ready 
tied up; twirls round several times, to see that he 
is all right; hears the door of the cottage opening, 
trips across to give his bouquet to his love, when 
it is snatched by Miss Ballin’s mother, who rep- 
rehends the conduct of Mr. Gilbert for coming 
a-courting at that time of day, tells him to go and 
work for his bread, and not be idling about there. 
The rustic swain asks the old lady to feel how ter- 
ribly his heart beats ; the mother informs Mr. Gil- 
bert that his head is more likely to feel the beating : 

Says he, ‘ at my heart I’ve a beating ;’ 

Says I, ‘ then take one at your back.’ 
She drives him off, and then goes to market. Mr. 
Gilbert presently reappears, and clapping his hands, 
eight of his young companions appear. All these 
are in such an independent state in happy France 
that they are enabled to quit their village toil ; and 
the most singular circumstance is, that all eight are 
accidentally attired exactly alike, with pink vests, 
straw-hats, and light blue smalls, with a black stripe 
down the seam. 

“ Of these youths the first named is about sixty 
years of age, and the latter approaching seventy- 
three, which renders it the more kind of them to 
come out and fatigue themselves at that time in 
the morning. There appears an excellent reason 
for their complaisance, because eight young female 
villagers, also dressed alike (excepting one unfor- 
tunate, who has mislaid her white silk shoes, and 
is obliged to venture out in black prunella, thereby 
disarranging the uniformity which is so pleasing in 
well-regulated hamlets) come now to the rendez- 
vous. Each youthful swain in a moment selects 
his partner. Then all the sixteen point simul- 
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taneously to the cottage, and then touch their hearts 
and wedding-ring fingers, and then point to Mr. 
Gilbert, who shrugs his shoulders, extends his arms 
widely, and nods.” 





Tue annexed beautiful and touching extract pur- 
ports to come from a “ Discourse on the Mission 
of Little Children :” 

“*No one feels the death of a child as a mother 
feels it. The father can not realize itthus. True, 
there is a vacancy in his home, and a heaviness in 
his heart. There is a chain of association that at 
set. times comes round with its broken link ; there 
are memories of endearment, a keen sense of loss, 
a weeping over crushed hopes, and a pain of wound- 
ed affection. 

“ But the mother feels that one has been taken 
away who was still closer to her heart. Hers has 
been the office of constant ministration. Every 
gradation of feature developed before her eyes ; she 
detected every new gleam of infant intelligence ; 
she heard the first utterance of every stammering 
word ; she was the refuge of its fears, the supply 
of its wants; and every task of affection wove a 
new link, and made dear to her its object. And 
when her child dies, a portion of her own life, 
as it were, dies with it. How can she give her 
darling up, with all these loving memories, these 
fond associations? The timid hands that have 
so often taken hers in trust and love, how can 
she fold them on its sinless breast, and surren- 
der them to the cold grasp of Death. The feet 
whose wanderings she has watched so narrowly, 
how can she see them straightened to go down into 
the dark valley? The head that she has pressed to 
her lips and bosom, that she has watched in peace- 
ful slumber and burning sickness, a hair of which 
she could not see harmed, oh how can she consign 
it to the darkness of the grave? It was a gleam of 
sunshine, and a voice of perpetual gladness in her 
home; she had learned from it blessed lessons of 
simplicity, sincerity, purity, faith; it had unsealed 
within her a gushing, never-ebbing tide of affection ; 
when suddenly it was taken away, and that home 
is left dark and silent: and to the vain and heart- 
rending aspiration, ‘shall that dear child never re- 
turn again?’ there breaks in response through the 
cold gray silence, ‘ Never more !—oh, never more !’ 
The heart is like a forsaken mansion, and that word 
goes echoing through its desolate chambers.” 

While speaking of the death of children, these 
quaint and touching lines by Lydgate, an early En- 
glish poe’, come familiarly to the mind : 

“ Ah, weladay! most angelike of face, 
A childe, young in his pure innocence, 
Tender of limbes, God wote full guitilesse, 
The goodly faire that lieth here speechlesse. 
A mouth he has, but wordis hath he none; 
Can not complain, alas! for none outrage, 
Ne grutcheth not, but lies here all alone, 
Still as a lambe, most meke of his visage : 
What heart of steele could do him damage, 
Or suffer him die, beholding the manere, 
And look benign of his twin eyen clere?” 





“« We are enjoined, upon grave authority,” says a 
witty English poet, in a letter to a friend, herself a 
distinguished poetess, to ‘ put off the old man.’ I 
should be very happy to do so if I could. At pres- 
ent, however, I am flying in the face of Scripture, 
and ‘ putting it on.’ Alas! I am growing old!” 

The author of the following lines, penned when 
the writer was seventy-eight years of age, does not 
seem to regard his case as at all pity-worthy. And 








with such a young spirit in his bosom, one can hard- 
ly see why he should: 
“ Yes, I am old; my strength declines, 
And wrinkles tell the touch of Time ; 
Yet might I fancy these the signs 
Not of decay, but manhood’s prime ; 
For all within is young and glowing, 
Spite of old age’s outward showing. 
“Yes, 1 am old; Ambition’s call, 
Fame, wealth, distinction’s keen pursuit, 
That once could charm and cheat me—all 
Are now detected, passive, mute. 
Thank God! the passions and their riot 
Are bartered for content and quiet. 
“ Yes, I am old; but as I press 
The vale of years with willing feet, 
Still do I find life’s sorrows less, 
And all its hallowed joys more sweet ; 
Since Time, forevery rose he snatches, 
Takes fifty thorns, with all their scratches. 
“Yes, lam old! Experience now 
That best of guides, hath made me sage ; 
And thus instructed, I avow 
My firm conviction that old age, 
« Ofall our various terms of living 
Deserves the warmest, best thanksgiving.” 


‘It is a benevolent provision of nature,” said the 
eloquent and lamented Henry Bascom, “ that in old 
age the memory enjoys a second spring; and that, 
while we forget all passing occurrences, many of 
which are but painful concomitants of old age, we 
have a vivid and delightful recollection of all the 
pleasures of youth. Objects become shadowy to the 
bodily eye as they become more remote, but to the 
mental eye of age the most distant are the most dis- 
tinct. A man of eighty may forget that he was sev- 
enty, but he never forgets that he was once a boy. 
Who can doubt the immortality of the soul, when we 
see that the mind can thus pass out of bodily decrep- 
itude into a state of rejuvenescence ?” 





A GREAT many anecdotes—and some of them 
very amusing—are told of Jarvis, the celebrated 
portrait-painter, a man of rare genius and genuine 
humor, known and remembered by hundreds of our 
elder fellow-citizens. The following, which is pro- 
nounced to be entirely authentic, is one of them : 

‘* A gentleman’s son who had a vain imagination 
that he could make a great painter, although in his 
multiplied attempts he could scarcely hit the differ- 
ence between a horse and a jackass, and—at least 
on paper—could sketch only a very faint resem- 
blance of either, besought his father to withdraw 
him from college, and to allow him to study the art. 

“The latter, after much remonstrance, consent- 
ed, and sent a slight hint to the painter Jarvis. 

“*Go,’ said he; ‘ if he is willing to instruct you, 
you shall have every advantage.’ 

“The youthful genius flew overjoyed to the art- 
ist, whom he found in his studio, and who received 
him with a most encouraging aspect, applauded his 
intentions and his enthusiasm, and willingly con- 
sented to promote his studies. 

“* Come,’ said he, ‘in the first place you shall 
sketch some things, that we may form a rough es- 
timate of your talents.’ 

“The ‘ genius’ went to work, and drew a human 
figure, which looked like a geological specimen. 

“**T see, I see,’ said Jarvis, squinting equivocally 
over his shoulder; ‘ you must begin with First Prin- 
ciples, and gradually ascend. In this way, should 
you continue to rise, you will at length reach the top 
of the ladder !’ 

“ Jarvis then set the young man to cleaning a mul- 
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titude of brushes: this was the first step, and took 
him half a day. 

“That is very well done,’ said the painter, when 
the young man’s task was completed ; ‘you shall 
now grind some paints in a mortar, which is a pre- 
liminary step of the first importance.’ 

“This was the patient job of a whole day. On 
the third day, when he was to be inducted into the 
composition of colors, that youthful genius turned 
his back on the very threshold of the art, on the 
ground that he could ‘ better subserve the interests 
of philanthropy.’ 

“In a week after he was a freshman.in Yale Col- 
lege, describing with a poor faculty the ‘ Asses’ 
Bridge’ in Cesar, and drawing awkwardly on a 
blackboard the diagram of the fifth proposition of 
the First Book of Euclid.” 

It was shrewdly suspected at the time that there 
was ‘‘an understanding” between the young gentle- 
man’s father and the painter, and it ‘‘ came nigh to 
be thought so” subsequently, when the whole thing 
“leaked out.” However, a bad painter was nipped 
in the bud, and a good lawyer substituted for a 
Daubson. 


THERE ensues a description of “ Treating a Case 
Actively,” which made the collector of this omnium- 
gatherum shake his sides, at the same time that it 
struck him as one of the most effective temperance 
stories he had met with for many a long day. The 
tale is told by a physician, who had been called in 
great haste to attend a “gentleman of respectabil. 
ity,” who had been discovered in his room lying 
senseless on the floor. 

He found his “ patient” in great distress of mind. 

“What is the matter with Mr. H——?” asked 
the Doctor. 

“T am afraid it is apoplexy,” said his wife ; “I 
found him lying upon the floor, as if he had sudden- 
ly fallen from his chair. His face is purple, and he 
breathes with great difficulty.” 

The Doctor examines the “patient,” and finds 
this report correct ; although he sees no clear indica- 
tions of any actual or approaching.congestion of the 
brain. 

‘* Hadn’t he better be bled, Doctor?” asked the 
anxious wife. 

**T don’t know that it is necessary,” replied the 
Doctor; ‘I think if we let him alone it will pass off 
in the course of a few hours.” 

“ A few hours! he may die in half an hour!” said 
the wife. 

*T don’t think the case is so dangerous, madam,” 
remarked the Doctor. 

“ Apoplexy not dangerous !” said she. 

The Doctor delicately hinted that it might possi- 
bly have been drinking too much brandy. 

**No, Doctor,” she said, “‘the disease is more 
deeply seated than that: surely I should know. He 
had better be bled. Won’t you bleed him, Doctor?” 

Thus urged, the Doctor took from him about eight 
ounces of blood, but still he lay insensible. 

“ Something else must be done,” urged his wife ; 
“if he isn’t relieved very soon, he must die !” 

The Doctor was not the regular family physician, 
and felt his position to be a difficult one; he was 
therefore firm in his resolution not to do any thing 
more for the patient until the family doctor came. 

At length he arrived, and the two doctors con- 
versed aside for a few moments, and then proceed- 
ed to the bedside of the patient. 


There were still no signs of approaching con- 
sciousness. 





“Don’t you think his head ought to be shaved 
and blistered?” asked the wife anxiously. 

“Yes, by all means,” said the Doctor. 
for the barber and a blister at once.” 

The barber came ; the head was shaved, and the 
blister applied. 

For two hours the burning blister parched the 
poor man’s skin; but finally the pain ceased, and 
he slept. When he awoke, his first exclamation 
was, 

“What's the matter with my head? It feels as 
if it was scalded. Where’s my hair? And what’s 
my arm tied up for in this way ?” 

His wife told him to be quiet. and he sunk back 
on his pillow with a sullen groan. Presently, how- 
ever, he said to his wife, 

“ Sarah, why in the name of goodness did you let 
the doctors butcher me in this way ?” 

‘It was to save your life, dear.” 

“ Save the d—1!” 

“ Hush, dear! every thing depends upon your be- 
ing quiet.” 

He only moaned, “‘ Too bad! too bad !” 

Now the facts of the case were, that he couldn't 
take wine nor strong drink without being tempted 
into excess. To see, was to taste—to taste, was to 
fall. At last his friends urged him to shut himself 
up at home for a certain time, and see if total ab- 
stinence would not give him strength. 

He got on very well for a few days—particularly 
80, as his coachman kept a well-filled bottle for him 
in the carriage-house, to which he not unfrequently 
resorted; but a too ardent devotion to the bottle 
brought on the supposed apoplexy. The cure was 
effectual ! 

The patient kept quiet on the subject, and bore 
his shaven head upon his shoulders with as much 
philosophy as he could muster. A wig, after the 
sores had disappeared that had been made by the 
blister, concealed the barber’s work until his own 
hair had grown again. He never ventured upon wine 
or brandy afterward, for fear of apoplexy. 

When the truth leaked out—as all such things 
will—his friends had many a hearty laugh, but they 
wisely concealed from the object of their merriment 
the fact that they knew any thing more than appear- 
ed of the cause of his supposed illness. 


* Send 


Tue following incident, it is authoritatively al- 
leged, actually occurred at one of our Broadway 
hotels, not a hundred’ years ago : 

A “gentleman” who had been “ participating” a 
little too freely at dinner, was about to leave town 


by one of the Hudson river steamboats. A fine 
lobster-salad, of which he had last partaken, had 
suggested to him the purchase of a lobster to take 
home with him. He ordered the servant boy to buy 
him a fine large one, which was at once obtained. 
He had only a small carpet-bag for his luggage, and 
into this he directed the servant to thrust the lob- 
ster. The waiter came down, saying that he couldn’t 
do it. 

This roused the gentleman’s ire. He told the 
waiter to follow him up to his room, and see him do 
it. But this was to do one of those things which 
Paul said were “ not convenient.” There was not 
room for the fish, and he violentty “‘ opposed the 
motion.” 

As a last resort, the lobster was tied up in astrong 
brown-paper wrapper, carried down with the carpet- 
bag to the boat, and placed in a corner of the gentle- 
man’s berth. 

But “look you what befell!” In the night the 
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lobster escaped ; one of his claws had become un- 
pegged, and he had crawled up to the head of the 
berth, and seized his owner by the ear, who, awak- 
ing suddenly from his maudlin sleep, roused the 
whole boat with cries of “ Murder! murder!” 

It was ascene to be long remembered by the many 
who were made to witness it! 





Wesster’s Dictionary has at least one advan- 
tage over others; there is more overcoming of the 
difference between sight and sound to the reader—a 
great advantage to any person, but an especial re- 
lief to foreigners learning our language. Surely 
there are enough words ia our language that can 
not be changed in their pronunciation, without per- 
petuating the number of those that can be changed, 
and changed for the better. 

At a collegiate exhibition, some years ago, the 
following story was told, in illustration of the diffi- 
culty which a foreigner encounters in learning to 
pronounce the English language, whose orthogra- 
phy is so much at variance with its elementary 
sounds : 

“The gentleman said, that the first time he ever 
visited London, he caught cold on the passage. 
He had studied English at the French University, 
and made about as much progress in giving correct 
sounds to the words as a green Yankee might be 
supposed to do in the French tongue, with nothing 
but a dictionary for a guide. Some things he knew, | 
and some things he didn’t know ; one thing he knew, | 
however, and that was, that he needed a physician | 
to cure his cold. 

“ Accordingly he sent for a physician ; and wish- 
ing to show Dr. John Bull how well he could talk 
English, he took a dictionary, and found that ‘toux’ 
was ‘cough’ in the latter tongue. 

““*Co-u-g-h!’ spelled the Frenchman : ‘ how they 
say that?—eh? O, I have him! “ P-l-o-u-g-h” 
is plow, and c-o-u-g-h is cow: ah, I have a cow!” 

‘The Doctor entered, and began to feel his pulse, 
and found that all was right. 

“*T aves no troubles dere,’ said the Frenchman : 
‘I aves got de cow!” 

“ * Well, I am not a cow-doctor,’ said the surgeon, 
indignantly ; ‘ why do you send to me to visit your 
cow 7” 

“¢But you shall not understand me!’ said the 
disconcerted Frenchman ; ‘here is my cow—here !” 
and he thumped his breast in desperation that he 
could not be comprehended. 

“The Doctor shook his head, as though he 
thought him demented. 

“The Frenchman again had recourse to his dic- 
tionary ; thinking that if he could get the precise 
locality of his ‘cow,’ the Doctor could not fail to 
understand him. Accordingly he looked for the 
‘chest,’ and found the definition to be ‘a box: 
then, shouting as loud as a Frenchman always does 
when excited, he exclaimed : 

““* Now you understands?—eh? I got a cow in 
my box !’ 

“The Doctor burst into a roar of laughter, and 
the poor Frenchman almost died of chagrin. 

‘* When the Frenchman told the story, the audi- 
ence were perfectly convulsed; and they ‘roared 
again,’ when he added : 

“ «Tf you can do any thing for my “cow,” it will 
be great thing !’” 








Tue following anecdote of the eccentric Lorenzo 
Dow, of whom every body has heard, is not only 


Dow, in one of his quaint, original discourses, 
declared that he had “known sinners who were 
so very wicked that they had actually burst.” 

This statement threw an old, ignorant, and fat 
impenitent present into a state of great alarm and 
perspiration, and he went home in mortal terror. 
At night, in the horror of his anticipated explosion, 
he rolled about until he could no longer bear it. 
He fancied he was already swelling ! 

He rose and attempted to dress himself. Who 
can paint his consternation, when he found that he 
could but just strain the garments over his limbs, 
and even then they would not meet! He was suf- 
fering a rapid and fatal sin-dropsy: his iniquities 
were coming to light. He screamed in the agony 
of his fear; and a lamp being brought in, he found 
that in his haste he had put on his brother's 
clothes ! 

The impression, however, it is stated by the in- 
formant (himself a clergyman), was a favorable 
one. It changed the whole course of the terrified 
culprit’s after conduct. 

Probably Dow had, as usual, some odd simili- 
tude in his mind, but he was taken literally by this 
alarmed hearer. 





We hope there are many old-fashioned people 
among the readers of the ‘* Drawer,” who have not 
outlived the desire to be useful, in their day and 
generation, who will peruse these adroitly-sarcastic 
lines with pleasure. We transcribe them from a 
rare depository of similar good things, belonging to 
a fair and refined, although not strictly ‘‘ fashion- 
able” lady, as fashion is considered ‘‘ nowadays :” 


NOWADAYS. 


“ Aas! how every thing has changed 

Since I was sweet sixteen, 

When all the girls wore homespun frocks, 
And aprons nice and clean ; 

With bonnets made of braided straw 
That tied beneath the chin, 

The shawl laid neatly on the neck, 
And fastened with a pin. 


“| recollect the time when I 
Rode father's horse to mill, 
Across the meadow, rock, and field, 
And up and down the hill : 
And when ‘ our folks’ were out at work 
(It never made me thinner), 
I jumped upon a horse, bare back, 
And carried them their dinner. 
“Dear me! young ladies nowadays 
Would almost faint away 
To think of riding all. alone 
In wagon, chaise, or sleigh : 
And as for giving ‘ pa’ his meals, 
Or helping ‘ ma’ to bake, 
Oh dear! ’twould spoil their lily hands, 
Though sometimes they make cake. 


“ When winter came, the maiden’s heart 

Began to beat and flutter ; 

Each beau would take his sweetheart out 
Sleigh-riding, in a cutter. 

Or, if the storm was bleak and cold, 
The girls and beaux together 

Would meet and have the best of fun, 
And ‘ never mind the weather |’ 


“ But now, indeed it grieves me much 
The circumstance te mention, 
However kind the young man’s heart, 
And honest his intention ; 
He never asks the girls to ride, 
But such a man is caged ; 
And if he sees her once a week, 





exceedingly characteristic, but is authentic : 


Why, surely ‘ they’re engaged '’” 
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AN American medical gentleman, who some years 
since visited Paris under circumstances favorable 
to his admission to a circle of the survivors and 
former supporters of ‘‘ The Empire,” tells a capital 
story, as he heard it related by the celebrated Gen- 
eral Excelmans, one of Napoleon's ‘‘ Paladins.” 

It was at a dinner-party, composed of some of 
the survivors of Waterloo, a few of their younger 
relatives, and the scion of an ex-king on a visit from 
his home in America, and to whom the gentleman 
owed his introduction to the circle we have men- 
tioned. Some question arose about bravery, when 
the younger members of the company were electri- 
fied to hear the venerable and heroic Excelmans 
gravely and seriously declare : 

“ Men are all cowards in the dark !”” 

The General smiled at their expression of dis- 
sent ; remarked that it was “ very like youth;” and 
proceeded to relate the following anecdote, in sup- 
port of his strange declaration : 

There was a young hot-head in the Emperor's 
service, who, burning for action, and his duties for 
the time affording no opportunity, at last resolved 
to fight a duel; accordingly, choosing to construe 
some remark or other of an older and superior offi- 
cer into an insult, he challenged him. The old sol- 
dier, waiving all considerations of rank, agreed to 
meet the young man, but on the following unusual 
terms: The time should be night—the place a room 
—in opposite corners of which they were to stand. 
The seconds, having placed their men, were to 
withdraw outside of the door, taking the candles 
with them. The word should be given from with- 
out, when he who had the first fire should discharge 
his weapon, and the seconds having the light should 
immediately rush in. 

These strange conditions were accepted; the 
time arrived; and the seconds placed the parties 
as agreed upon—withdrawing immediately, and 
leaving their men in the dark. 

The word was given—the fire was heard—the 
door was re-opened—and there stood the elder of 
the two bolt upright in the corner, his adversary’s 
ball having entered the wall so close to his head 
that his escape seemed little less than miraculous ! 

It was now the old soldier’s turn to fire. They 
were again left in the dark; the word was again 
given from the outside ; and instantaneously with 
the discharge the seconds rushed in to find the chal- 
lenger prostrate upon the floor, not yet having re- 
covered himself from his trick to avoid the ball, which, 
on examination, it was found must have killed him ! 

The young man was covered with confusion, and 
the seconds were overwhelming him with the ex- 
pression of their scorn, when the veteran stopped 
them : 

“Not so fast! not so fast! my young friends,” 
said he; you will live to grow wiser. Where do 
you suppose I was at the first fire? On my hands 
and knees in the corner ; but I was up quicker than 
he. Ah! Messieurs, say what we will—boast as 
we may—we are all cowards in the dark !” 

It was afterward ascertained that the story was 
an actual fact, and that the elder of the parties was 
no other than the brave warrior Excelmans him- 
self! 








It won’t injure any young married lady-reader of 
“The Drawer” in the least to note the following, 
especially if she is able to draw a moral from its 
perusal : 

“T noticed a mechanic, among a number of oth- 
ers, at work on a house erecting but a little way 


| 





from my office, who always appeared to be in a 
merry humor, and who had akind word and a cheer- 
ful smile for every one he met. Let the day be ever 
so cold, gloomy, or sunless, a happy smile danced 
like a sunbeam on his cheerful countenance. Meet- 
ing him one morning, I asked him to tell the secret 
of his constant happy flow of spirits : 

“No secret at all,” said he, ‘I have got one of 
the best of wives; and when I go to work she al- 
ways has a kind word of encouragement for me; 
and when I go home she meets me witha smile and 
a kiss, and then the tea is sure to be ready, and she 
has done so many little things throvgh the day to 
please me, that I can not find it in my heart to 
speak an unkind word to any body.” 


‘‘ReMEMBER that thou keep holy the Sabbath 
Day,” is a divine lesson beautifully enforced in the 
ensuing lines by Sir Matthew Hale : 

“A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And health for the toils of to-morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatsoe’er may be gained, 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.” 


A GENTLEMAN from New York, who had been in 
Boston for the purpose of collecting some moneys 
due him in that city, was about’returning, when he 
found that one bill of a hundred dollars had been 
overlooked. His landlord, who knew the debtor, 
thought it a doubtful case; but added, that if it was 
collectable at all, a tall, raw-boned Yankee, then 
dunning a lodger in another part of the hall, would 
“worry it out” of the man. 

Calling him up, therefore, he introduced him to 
the creditor, who showed him the account. 

“ Wal, Square,” said he, “’taint much use o’ 
tryin’, I guess. I know that critter. You might as 
well try to squeeze ‘ile out of Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, as to c’lect a debt out ofhim. But any how, 
Square, what'll you give, sposin’ I do try?” 

“Well, sir, the bill is one hundred dollars. I'll 
give you—yes, I'll give you half, if you'll collect it.” 

“Greed,” replied the collector ; there’s no harm 
in tryin’, any way.” 

Some weeks after the creditor chanced to be in 
Boston, and in walking up Tremont Street, encoun- 
tered his enterprising friend : 

“ Look o’here,” said he, “Square. I had con- 
siderable luck with that bill o’ your’n. You see, I 
stuck io him like a dog to a root, but for the first 
week or so ’twan’t no use—not abit. If he was 
home, he was ‘short;’ if he wasn’t home, I couldn’t 
get no satisfaction. By-and-by, says I, after goin’ 
sixteen times, ‘I'll fix you!’ says I. So I sat 
down on the door-step, and sat all day and part of 
the evening, and I begun airly next day ; but about 
ten o’clock he ‘’gin in.’ He paid me my half, and 
I gin him up the note !” 


Tue late S. S. Prentiss once narrated the fol- 
lowing as the line of defense by which he secured 
the acquittal of a client who was on trial for libel : 

“Tt was a most aggravated case as far as facts 
were concerned. But I made these points: First, 
That the plaintiff’s character was so bad that it was 
incapable of injury; and Secondly, That my client 
was so notorious a liar that nobody would believe 
any statement he should make; and therefore he 
could not be guilty of the offense of libel. The jury 
agreed with me on both points, and acquitted my 
client. 





Literary 

Captain Canot ; or, Twenty Years of an African 
Slaver, edited by Brantz Mayer. (Published by 
D. Appleton and Co.) An abundant variety of ma- 
terials for a racy narrative were placed in the hands 
of the editor of this volume by the enterprising ad- 
venturer whose history it commemorates. He has 
worked them up with the skill of a practiced writer, 
and produced a book which can not fail to delight 
the legion of readers whose taste inclines to stories 
of moving accidents by flood and field, hair-breadth 
escapes, horrors which chill and curdle the blood, 
and marvelous customs of strange people in barbaric 
homes. Mr. Mayer has painted with a glowing 
pencil the unique scenes which only the experience 
of an unscrupulous fortune-seeker could have 
brought to light. He has used no reserve in relat- 
ing the disclosures which the transparent candor of 
the slave-trader has communicated without dis- 
guise. Such a tissue of reckless adventures has 
seldom been put on paper; and never by one who 
holds so respectable a place in literature as the 
present editor. 

Captain Canot was of French and Italian parent- 
age—his father being one of Napoleon’s veteran 
campaigners, and his mother a fair Piedmontese, 
whom the delirium of “‘love’s young dream” led to 
marry a soldier. At an early age he was sent to 
sea, and came to America as cabin-boy in a vessel 
of the celebrated millionaire of Boston, the late 
“ Billy Gray,” as he was familiarly called in his 
native State. An amusing incident is given of 
young Canot’s first rencontre with this gentleman, 
on the deck of his own ship, on her arrival in Bos- 
ton harbor. The acquaintance commenced with a 
pitched battle—the fiery young Italian, who had 
been left in charge of the vessel, mistaking the 
visit of the owner for an attempt at robbery, and 
resisting his incursion tooth and nail, finally won 
the friendship of the eccentric merchant by his 
dare-devil prowess in defense of his property. 
After sailing from the port of Salem for several 
voyages, Canot at length brings up at Havana. 
Here his nautical eye fell in love with a trim, 
fascinating craft, which proved to be a slaver 
bound to the coast of Africa. He could not resist 
the temptation to make one of her company. The 
crew consisted of a pack of scoundrels, who mu- 
tinied on arriving at the African coast, and were 
mostly slaughtered in detail by Canot’s own hand. 
This was his first introduction to the delights of the 
slave-trade. The commencement of his career was 
successful. The traffic proved lucrative. He be- 
came a great man on the coast, and spread terror 
and astonishment among the natives by his journeys 
into the interior. The day of retribution comes at 
last, and his downfall is as rapid and complete as 
had been his former prosperity. He abandons the 
dire pursuit in disgust, after experiencing every 
kind of trial and hardship, and wasting the very 
flower and substance of his life in ruinous enter- 
prises. The confessions which are recorded in this 
volume bear the stamp of reality, and are as full of 
instruction as they are remarkable for graphic effect. 

Shakspeare’s Scholar, by Ricuarp GRANT 
Wuits. (Published by D. Appleton and Co.) 
Not only enthusiasm for the immortal dramatic 
poet, but a profound and genial study of his works, 
is exhibited in the composition of this volume. It 
is not the production of a pedant or an antiquary. 
Minute verbal criticism is not the principal aim of 
the writer. His remarks in this line are indeed ad- 
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mirable, betraying both acuteness and ingenuity ; 
but his heart is imbued with the spirit of Shak- 
speare, and he accordingly loves to deal with the po- 
etical sense of the author, rather than with curious 
philological distinctions. In his own happy phrase, 
Mr. White claims “to have been for many years, 
and yet to be, Shakspeare’s Scholar—a title which 
the proudest may be proud to bear, and which the 
humblest may with humility assume.” He has not 
attempted to decide what Shakspeare might have 
written, or to consult his professed interpreters as 
to his meaning; but to learn from his own words 
what he did write, studying them in the spirit of a 
pupil at the feet of a master equally revered and be- 
loved. His knowledge of the mass of mingled 
learning and ignorance, sense and folly, with which 
Shakspeare has been overwhelmed by his commen- 
tators, has led him to trust to his own studies, 
rather than to any learned traditions; and hence 
his pages have a peculiar freshness, vitality, and 
zest, which we rarely find in works of similar in- 
tent. 

The leading tendency of Mr. White’s Shakspear- 
ian labors is to discredit the license of conjectural 
criticism—to hold up the obvious signification of 
the text as the soundest and most probable—and 
thus to disperse the army of editors and annotators 
who so frequently obscure the light of the original, 
by the dimness of their own perceptions. “There 
are certain passages in his plays,” he justly observes, 
‘*to appreciate the full force of which, we must have 
gone sympathetically on with the poet, and have 
reached them in the same mood with him. Other- 
wise, we breathe a different air, scan a different 
horizon. The man who stands upon the level of 
literal prose, can not see the vast, far-stretching, 
tender-hued beauties, which his glance takes in who 
has been borne into mid-air upon the wings of Poesy. 
Such passages as these it has been, and even yet is, 
the fashion to pick out and condemn as obscure, 
nonsensical, contradictory.” 

The volume comprises, first, a brief historical 
sketch of the text of Shakspeare ; then, an elabor- 
ate and stringent examination of the pretensions of 
Collier’s “ Folio of 1632 ;” and finally, a copious 
series of Notes and Comments on several passages 
in the different plays. In these last, Mr. White is 
usually content with an expressive brevity of anno- 
tation; though in some important cases his notes 
assume the dimensions of essays, and never fail to 
be replete with significant and original suggestions. 
Every genuine scholar will tender a cordial greet- 
ing to his work, as the fruit of free and manly re- 
search, a discriminating study of the great original, 
a cultivated and delicate taste, and the fine poetic 
sense, without which even the spirit of Shakspeare 
evaporates into thin air. 

The views of the author in preparing the volume 
are forcibly, though somewhat quaintly, stated, and 
with a tang of the olden time, in a Prefatory Letter 
to Mr. George Curtis, the popular Howadji. We 
ought to add that the edition is brought out in a 
style of exquisite typography, approaching almost 
to daintiness. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, by Mrs. Har- 
niet Beecuer Stowe. (Phillips, Sampson, and 
Co.) In reading these vol , great allowance 
must be made for the impression left on the writer’s 
imagination by the enthusiastic welcome which 
awaited her arrival in England. She was every 
where received as a heroine of the first magnitude, 
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and her journeys in Great Britain were but so many 
tri hal processi No American lady has ever 
been so much courted and caressed in the palaces 
of the English nobility, or been honored with such 
spontaneous tributes of admiration from all circles 
of society. It would be a wonder if her head were 
not a little turned by such demonstrations—we 
might pardon something to the influence of flattery 
even on “‘a strong-minded female.” Mrs. Stowe, 
however, needs no such apology. She does not 
lose her simplicity and self-possession in the melo- 
dramatic glare which shone upon her steps. We see 
the effects of adulation only in the “sunny” char- 
acter of the ‘‘ memories” which she has brought 
home. Her eye rested merely on the bright side of 
the picture, anc| doubtless it would have been an 
ungracious task to have sought materials for darker 
shades. She confines herself to what she saw in 
her jubilant tour—and, of course, all that she saw 
was rose-colored. We can not blame her for this 
—but it must operate as a guard against the one- 
sided eharacter of her descriptions. In spite of the 
kindly gloss which she throws over English society, 
we do not suppose that it betokens the speedy ap- 
proach of the millenium. The serpent still hisses 
and bites in the British isles, nor do the lion and 
the lamb yet lie down together. But for these re- 
mains of heathenism Mrs. Stowe did not feel her- 
self responsible ; and accordingly she does not go 
out of her way to comment thereon. Her book 
must be taken as the exhibition of English civiliza- 
tion by a partial hand. In this point of view it is 
not only readable and entertaining, but eminently 
instructive. Her sketches are easy and graceful— 
her report of conversations is racy and characteris- 
tic—her pages swarm with poetical illustrations, 
showing a familiar acquaintance with choice En- 
glish literature—and bating an overweening love 
of Dr. Watts, as the favorite poet of Zion in New- 
England—her episodical literary criticisms are oft- 
en fresh and suggestive. Her volumes decline in 
interest when she begins to describe the Continent, 
though they are not without some brilliant pictures 
of Parisian life. Her judgments on the master- 
pieces of European art, betray the rashness from 
which Yankee tourists are seldom free, yet they are 
never destitute of a true love of beauty, which, un- 
der favorable circumstances, would doubtless have 
ripened into a sound critical taste. She does not, 
however, put on the airs of a connoisseur, nor in- 
dulge in parrot-pratings, repeating the stale echoes 
of previous travelers. What she says, right or 
wrong, is fresh from her own mind—and that cer- 
tainly is a great comfort. 

The School for Politics is the title of a dramatic 
satire by Cuartes Gayarre, the distinguished 
writer on Louisiana history. His squibs, many of 
which are fierce and brilliant, are not directed 
against any particular party or individual, but are 
designed to hit the abuses which every where char- 
acterize the politics of the country. The author 
shows an intimate acquaintance with the move- 
ments of electioneering machinery, and has set off 
their odious character with a caustic pen. (Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Co.) 

The Practical Draughtsman’s Book of Industrial 
Design, translated from the French of MM. ARMEN- 
eaup and Amovroux, by Wittulam Jounson. 
This comprehensive work forms a large and elegant 
quarto volume, including the principles of Linear 
Drawing, Projections, Shadowing and Coloring, 
and so forth, with their application to the various 
branches of machinery and the constructive arts in 








| 





general. The volume is full and complete, embrac- 
ing every important element essential to the clear 
understanding of the subject in hand, and present- 
ing in the English language, for the first time, a 
thorough text-book of design, in connection with 
the industrial arts which distinguish the present 
century. The American artisan and mechanic will 
find it an invaluable manual, and can not consult 
its lucid pages without gaining a clearer and more 
profound insight into the principles of his calling. 
A profusion of engravings and tabular views ac- 
company the text of the work, leaving nothing to be 
desired for its practical utility. 

Harper and Brothers have published a new Prae- 
tical and Commercial Arithmetic, by GeRarous B. 
Docuarty, LL.D., whose well-known treatise on 
“ Algebra” has given him a high rank as a popular 
illustrator of mathematical science. The present 
volume is remarkable for the clearness of its meth- 
ods, the pertinence of its examples, and the thorough 
manner in which the theory of numbers is elucida- 
ted, from its elementary processes to its most com- 
plicated formulas. The part devoted to Commercial 
Arithmetic is of especial value, and may safely be 
commended to the attention of young men in count- 
ing-rooms or banking institutions, who are some- 
times at a loss for the solution of questions occur- 
ring in the common routine of business. As a 
manual for the instruction of classes, the practical 
teacher can not fail to discover its merits instantly, 
even upon the most cursory examination. 

The American Cottage Builder, by Joun Buttock, 
is a neat volume, containing a series of designs, 
plans, and specifications, for ‘homes for the peo- 
ple,” on a scale of prices ranging from $200 to 
$20,000. Without being deficient in any technical 
details, the work presents a variety of genera! 
views on architecture, domestic and rural economy, 
the cultivation of art, and other kindred subjects. 
The chapters on Warming and Ventilation, Drain- 
age, and Rural Homes, are of special interest, and 
challenge the attention of all who propose to build 
a house, or who have their place of residence yet to 
choose. (Published by Stringer and Townsend.) 

Memoir and Sermons of Joseph Harrington, \ate 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in San Francisco, 
is an interesting memorial of a clergyman of singu- 
lar beauty of character, and acknowledged eminence 
in his profession. He was a native of Roxbury, 
Mass., graduated at Harvard College in 1833, and, 
after fulfilling the duties of the pastoral charge suc- 
cessively at Chicago and Hartford, removed to San 
Francisco, where ne found a grave in 1852. ‘The 
memoir prefixed to this volume, by an intimate 
friend of the subject, Mr. Wittiam Wuirine, de- 
scribes him as a man of great energy of purpose, of 
a poetical temperament, with genial and expansive 
sympathies, and with more than common mental 
ability. It forms a pleasing biographical sketch, 
and will be read with satisfaction by the numerous 
friends of Mr. Harrington in different parts of the 
country. With some original suggestions, the ser- 
mons in this volume, as a whole, are not above 
mediocrity. The portrait gives the impression of 
an intellectual, refined, and manly character. (Pub- 
lished by Crosby and Nichols, Boston.) 

Notes of a Theological Student, by James Mason 
Horpin. (Published by D. Appleton and Co.) 
Recollections of Germany, of Greece, of the Holy 
Land, are among the topics presented in this un- 
pretending but agreeable volume. Some of its most 
attractive passages relate to German University ed. 
ucation, and are marked by discrimination and good 
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sense. The comments of the writer on Luther, 
Schiller, Goethe, and other gifted men of genius 
who have proudly illustrated their native land, show 
a wise appreciation of their respective merits, and 
are expressed in language of chaste and simple ele- 
gance. The whole volume betrays a mind of wide 
and judicious culture, and a liberal way of looking 
at life and society. 

J. C. Derby has brought out an edition of Poems 
and Ballads by GERALD Massey, a recent English 
poet, who has sprung from the obscurest depths of 
poverty into the enjoyment of a wide celebrity. 
Massey is now but a little more than twenty-six 
years of age. He was born in a miserable stone 
hut, such as are usually occupied by the lowest 
peasantry in the interior of England. His father 
was a canal boatman, earning a pittance which 
scarcely sufficed to keep soul and body together. 
He was so ignorant as to be unable to write his 
own name. Young Massey, for some time, was 
hardly better off in point of education. He went for 
a short time to a penny school, where the teacher 
knew not much more than the taught ; but was sent 
when eight years old to work in a neighboring silk- 
mill. Here he toiled wearily from five o’clock in 
the morning till half past six in the evening, until 
the mill—luckily for him—burned down. He then 
went to straw-plaiting—an unwholesome occupa- 
tion—in a sickly district. For three years he 
was tormented with fever and ague. But his | 
mind was not asleep. He had learned to read, 
and soon felt a craving for books. These, how- 
ever, were scarce. At first, he had nothing but the 
Bible and Bunyan—a library, it must be owned, 
in themselves—atterward he fell in with Robinson 
Crusoe and some Wesleyan tracts—which formed 
his sole reading until he went to London, as an 
errand boy, at fifteen years of age. Here he found 
books in plenty, for the first time in his life. A 
new world of delight thus opened on his young 
heart. He read at all possible times and in all pos- 
sible places—up in bed till two or three in the morn- 
ing—and not daunted by once exposing his life by 
setting the bed on fire. With this rapacious appe- 
tite for books, he still showed no turn for poetry 
until he fell in love. His first poetical composition 
was published in a provincial newspaper, and soon 
after he printed a small volume of poems, chiefly of 
a political character. 

The present collection contains several pieces of 
a similar stamp, most of which were inspired by 
the French Revolution of 1848. His poems, gen- 
erally, however, are devoted to the celebration of 
conjugal love. The family hearth is his favorite 
altar of inspiration. His soul revels in the contem- 
plation of sensuous beauty, and is made drunk with 
its soft enchantments. He deals not largely in the | 
expressions of tender sentiment which usually take 
up so much space in amatory poetry, but is dazzled | 
and absorbed by the spectacle of breathing loveli- 
ness in a form of flesh and blood. His language 
has an almost Oriental luxuriance, teeming with 
images and illustrations from the richest sources of 
the universe, and often too intensely colored to 
please a refined natural taste. Some of his smaller | 
and less ambitious pieces have the most in them of 
the subtle essence of poetry, and are frequently 
clothed in a diction of sweet and delicate beauty. | 
Few will call in question the claims of Gerald | 
Massey to genuine poetical fire and imagination ; | 
but as few will maintain that he can hold a place | 
among England’s great poets without asevere course | 
of pruning, study, and self-discipline. 








Famous Persons and Places, by N. Parker Wiun- 
Lis, is a new volume of the author’s collected 
works, comprising sketches of British society, and 
notices of celebrated individuals, in the charming 
style of elaborate carelessness and quaint felicity 
of phrase, which stamp all the productions of his 
pen as “unique and inimitable. Apart from their 
characteristic originality of expression, many of the 
portraitures in this volume possess a historical 
value, which will increase in proportion as the 
living present which they describe fades into the 
dimness of the past. Although written, in the first 
instance, for an ephemeral class of publications, 
they are destined to hold an enduring place in mod- 
ern literature. (Published by Charles Scribner.) 

Hermit's Dell, from the Diary of a Penciler, be- 
longs to a department of literature which presents 
a dangerous temptation to young writers, from its 
apparent facility, but in which few can attain even 
an approach to the mastery exhibited by Wash- 
ington Irving, and in a less degree by Ik. Marvel. 
It consists of descriptions of rural life, tender rem- 
iniscences of by-gone scenes, and a vein of gentle 
moralizing, which combines the humorous and pa- 
thetic. Few productions of this class, short of 
dead failures, are devoid of elements of popular 
interest. The volume before us has many excel- 
lent points and deserves success. It is earnest 
and thoughtful, inspired by a genial love of country 
scenes, and written for the most part with sim- 
plicity and grace. The name of the author is not 
given; but he is evidently a person of quick sym- 
pathies and varied culture. (Published by J. C. 
Derby.) 





Tue article on Miss Martinegav’s translation 
of Comrs’s Positive Philosophy, in a recent number 
of the North American Review, is made the subject 
of severe comment in the London Leader. Having 
quoted the “ scandalous commencement,” it says : 

** After this specimen of the writer’s controver- 
sial style, it is unnecessary to say that he is peevish 
and shallow throughout. A great deal of vinegar 
has been poured upon Comte by the Reviews; but 
we did not expect such weak vinegar from a Trans- 
atlantic Quarterly. A thorough discussion of Comte 
and his dectrines from the true antagonistic point 
—and that point, we believe, is to be found in the 
philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, or thereabouts 
—is still adesideratum. Kant or Comte, transcen- 
dentalism or positivism—that, after all, is the altern- 
ative ; and all midway exposition and doctrinizing, 
is (if the conditions of real speculative discussion 
are to be attended to) but cleverness and mystifi- 
cation. One other course, indeed, there is for those 
whose natures refuse to saddle themselves with the 
‘ conditions of speculative discussion’—and that is 
to keep clear of the whole subject, follow their own 
noses as well as they can, and let Kant and Comte 
whirl antagonistically, like two windmills on the 
distant heights. If they are asked which windmill 
they believe in, they can say ‘I see both.’” 





The same journal offers some remarks on a well- 
known London publisher, Joun Cuapman, that are 
more terse than complimentary : 

‘“‘ Among London publishers Mr. Chapman stands 
without a rival for exquisite taste in the merely 
mechanical part of his oecupation. But just in the 
degree that he is before them all in this respect is 
he inferior to most of them in discrimination and 
judgment. He is always rash when he should be 


| cautious, and timid when he should be bold. Hence 
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the works he offers us are in general either heavy | Practice has made us tolerably perfect in this art. 
or hideous—bores or brutalities. .Unitarian dull- | Having been‘in the habit of hearing a great many 
ness, Comte crudity, Feuerbach effrontery, intel- | sermons, and being at the same time afflicted or 
lectual Bloomerism, and Andrew Jackson Davis, | blessed (whichever you choose to call it) with a con- 
the Poughkeepsie seer, must in the end sink the | stitutional tendency to reverie, which the pew-atti- 
Theodore Parker ship which Mr. Chapman cdm- | tude naturally fosters, we long ago discovered that 
mands, which has always flaunted scores of gaudy | it was totally unnecessary to attend to a preacher 
flags from its masts, but never hoisted any sails.” throughout, and that we could delegate to the ear 
the business of watching for us, and keeping us duly 
In his late gossipy work, Mr. Patmore gives | informed when any thing good was going on, for the 
the following account of the contradictory feelings | reception of which it might be worth while to waken 
with which Cuaries Lams regarded the visits of | up the intelligence. We have acquired a similar 
his friends. It affords an interesting peep into hu- | hnack in reading. We believe we are conscientious 
man nature : reviewers, and just reviewers ; and yet we confess 
“It is not the less true that Lamb was, for the | we don’t read through all the books and all the pe- 
moment, delighted at the advent of an unlooked-for | riodicals we pronounce opinions upon. We look at 
friend, even though he was thereby interrupted in | the outside of a book or a periodical ; we read the 
the midst of one of these beatific communings. But | preface, the list of contents, and all those outer 
they must have read his character ill, or with little | scraps which give us the general physiognomy of 
interest, who did not perceive that, after the pleas- | the book ; then we sit down, paper-knife in hand, 
ant excitement of the moment was over, he became | and cut up all the pages punctually from the first to 
restless, uneasy, and ‘busied about many things’— | the last, hovering all the while over the pages, like 
about any thing, rather than the settling down qui- | a hawk, glancing at the headings of chapters, at sug- 
etly into a condition of mind or temper even analo- | gestive words and proper names in the text, de- 
gous to that from which the new arrival had irre- | scending leisurely for a closer view when any thing 
trievably roused him, for that day at least. Feeling | attracts us, and swooping down rapidly and greed. 
the unseasonable disturbance as such, yet not for a | ily wherever we descry a tit-bit. We don’t say that 
moment admitting it to be such, even to himself, he | that would be conscientious reviewing for a Quar- 
became over-anxious to show you how welcome you | terly-man, intrusted with the task of giving a ver- 
were, doing half a dozen things in a breath, to prove | dict on one book ; but we do say it is conscientious 
the feeling, every one of which, if read aright, | reviewing for the purpose of a literary summary. 
proved something very like the reverse. If it hap- | And we beg to say, cursory as the style of proceed- 
pened to be about dinner-time, he would go into the | ing may seem, it is in our case perfectly satisfac- 
kitchen to see if it was ready, or put on his hat and | tory. We are such adepts in the ‘art of skipping,’ 
go out to order an additional supply of porter, or | our instinct for what is good is so fine and so cath- 
open a bottle of wine and pour some out—taking a | olic at the same time, that, if we once have used our 
glass himself to set you the example, as he inno- | paper-knife on a publication, we are sure of having 
cently imagined, but in reality to fortify himself for accurately diagnosed it, and not missed any of its 
the task of hospitality that you had imposed upon | tit-bits. Our golden rule, however, is to cut open 
him ; any thing, in fact, but sit quietly down by the | all the leaves fromendtoend. All depends on that.” 
fire and enjoy your company, or let you enjoy his. 
And if you happened to arrive when dinner or tea| Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS’s popular novel Fashion 
was over, he was perfectly fidgety, and almost cross, | and Famine has been issued in London, and excites 
till you were fairly seated at the meal which he and | attention from the press. The following are the 
his excellent sister insisted on providing for you, | comments of The Leader : 
whether you would or not. It is true that, by the| ‘It has great defects. In the first place, an 
time all these preliminaries were over, he had recov- | American novel should be something out of the old 
ered his ease, and was really.glad to see you; and | beaten track of the commonplace coatrasts of con- 
if you had come to stay the night, when the shutters | ventional society ; and though the scene of this ro- 
were shut, and the candles came, and you were | mance is laid in or about the ‘ Upper Ten Thou- 
comfortably seated round the fire, he was evidently | sand’ and the ‘Fifth Avenue’ of the Empire eity, 
pleased and bettered by the occasion thus afforded | still the characters are all French, and the treat- 
for a dish of cosey table-talk. But not the less true | ment is very English. In the next place, the plot 
is it that every knock at the door sent a pang to his | is grotesquely impossible, the leading motives of 
heart ; and this without any distinction of persons : the action are grandly incredible; and the novel, 
whoever it might be, he equally welcomed and | from first to last, is spoiled by an rscion of the 
wished them away ; and all for the same reason— | flimsy philosophy in which some ‘ females’ indulge 
namely, that they called him from the company of when, having got pen in hand, they begin to point 
his own thoughts, or those still better communings | out how much better it is to be good than bad. 
with the thoughts of his dead friends, with whom he | These are startling faults ; and yet the novel is far 
could hold an intercourse unclogged by any actual | above the average, and is read with engrossing in- 
bodily presence. In these respects Lamb resem- | terest. This, we believe, is because Mrs. Stephens 
bled the lover in Martial’s epigram: he could neither has got a decided genius for telling and developing 
live with his friends nor without them. Ifthey stayed | a story. There is power—dramatic power—here ; 
away from him long, he was hurt and angry; and | and as it is, as she states in her preface, her first 
when they went to him he was put out.” novel, we are inclined to anticipate a series of sue- 
cesses for her.” 





A brisk London reviewer in a weekly journal 
thus lets out the secrets of his “ dreadful trade :” Of the new volume of Mr. Bancrort’s History 
“To have some twelve or twenty periodicals be- | of the American Revolution, the London Atheneum 
fore you, and to have to go ever them, so as to as- | remarks, © ~ 
certain their contents, and report on their merits,is | ‘This volume completes a second part of Mr. 
the best possible training in the ‘art of skipping.’ | Bancroft’s great design. The first series of vol- 
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umes told the story of America from the days of 
discovery to the opening of the troubles between 
England and her colonies. The second series, now 
brought to a close, carries on the story during these 
troubles. The next stage of the journey brings the his- 
torian to the War ofIndependence. As yet we have 
not come to the resistance by force; but we close 
this new volume with the blare of trumpets and the 
neighing of the war-horse in our ears. 

“ The historian goes ut a canter over a vast deal 
of uneven ground in this volume. The narrative is, 
as usual, animated and pictorial; but it is perhaps 
on the whole less picturesque than in former vol- 
umes. It is so of necessity. Penn in the midst 
of his Indians—the Pilgrim Fathers on the deck of 
the Mayflower—make striking and pictorial figures 
with little aid from the artist; but the case is differ- 
ent when the foreground is occupied by George the 
Third’s pigtail and Franklin’s bob-wig. The writer 
is not always to be blamed because his personages 
are commonplace and his materials intractable. 
The action of this volume takes placé chiefly in the 
King’s antechamber ; and, like the locality and the 
men who people it, it is sometimes a little tedious. 

‘The next portion of the historian’s labors, if he 
shall find time and courage to continue them, will 
have a more exciting theme and a nobler field. 
Meantime, we have now acquired from Mr. Ban- 
croft a clear, connected, readable narrative of the 
long series of events which in North America pre- 
ceded the war which made it an independent em- 
pire. 


The recent admirable contribution to Shakspearian 
literature by Mr. Waite is thus spoken of by the 
London Leader : 

“Under the reverential title of Shakspeare’s 
Scholar, an American journalist, Mr. Richarp 
Grant Waits, undertakes to rescue his great 
master from the hands of Dryasdust. Profoundly 
and undisguisedly he hates the tribe of comment- 
ators, and unmeasured is the contempt which he 
entertains for Mr. Collier’s folio of 1632. Therein 
he finds that poetry is turned to prose, dullness sub- 
stituted for wit, dramatic propriety exalted, the con- 
text disregarded, and the really important altera- 
tions destitute of novelty. According to Mr. White, 
Shakspeare is his own interpreter. ‘It is folly to 
say that the writings of such a man need notes and 
comments to enable readers of ordinary intelligence 
to apprehend their full meaning. There is no pre- 
tense for the intrusion of such aids, except the fact 
that Shakspeare wrote two hundred and fifty years 
ago; and this seems to be but a pretense.’ We 
gladly welcome this addition to Shakspearian lit- 
erature from the other side of the Atlantic.” 


The correspondent of the Atheneum at Rome has 
the following notices of American artists : 

“ A pupil of Gibson’s deserves honorable mention, 
Miss Hosmer, daughter of an American physician 
at Boston. She has done two or three busts, which 
are beautifully chiseled, and a head of Medusa: 
young, lovely, and graceful, her locks are growing 
into tangled snakes. 

“From Mr. Gibson’s I pass to Mr. Crawford’s 
studio; where every thing now yields to the grand 
work ordered by the United States Government. It 
is to be of statuary marble, and is to be placed at 
the eastern extremity of the Capitol extension at 
Washington. As it engages much of the attention 
of the artistic world, I will give a detailed descrip- 
tion of what it is to be; for at present nothing is to 
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be seen but huge portions of plaster models. The 
central figure of the pediment represents America 
standing on a rock, against which the waves of the 
ocean are beating. She is attended by the eagle of 
the country ; while the sun rising at her feet indi- 
cates the light which accompanies the march of lib. 
erty. In one hand she holds the rewards of civic 
and military merit—laurel and oak wreaths; her 
left hand is extended toward the pioneer, for whom 
she asks the protection of the Almighty. The pi- 
oneer is the athletic figure of a backwoodsman 
clearing the forest. The Indian race and its ex- 
tinction is explained by the adjoining group of the 
Indian chief and family. The son of the chief is 
returning from the chase, with a collection of game 
slung on a spear over his shoulder. In the statue 
of the Indian chief, Mr. Crawford has endeavored 
to describe the despair and profound grief resulting 
from his conviction of the white man’s triumph. 
The wife and infant of the chief complete this group 
of figures ; while the grave, being emblematic of the 
extinction of the Indian race, fills up this portion 
The opposite half of the pediment is devoted to the 
effects of Liberty and Civilization. The first figure 
on the right of America represents its Soldier. He 
is clothed in the costume of the Revolution, as be- 
ing most suggestive of the country’s struggle for 
independence ; his hand upon his sword indicates 
the readiness of the army to protect America from 
insult. By the soldier is placed a Merchant, sitting 
on the emblems of trade ; his right hand rests upon 
the globe, by which the extent of American com- 
merce is symbolized. The anchor at his feet con- 
nects this figure with those of two boys advancing 
cheerfully to devote themselves to the service of 
their country. The anchor is easily understood to 
be the emblem of Hope; behind them sits the 
Teacher instructing a youth. The Mechanic com- 
pletes the group. He rests upon the cog-wheel, 
without which machinery is useless. In his hands 
are the emblems of trade ; and at his feet are some 
sheaves of corn, expressive of fertility, activity, and 
abundance, in contradistinction to the grve at the 
corresponding corner.” 


A pleasing tribute from one nobly gifted mind to 
another of like stamp is found in a sonnet just ad- 
dressed to Miss Mirrorp by WaLTerR Savace 
Lanpor : 


TO MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


The hay is carried; and the Hours 
Snatch, as they pass, the linden-flow’rs ; 
And children leap to pluck a spray 
Bent earthward, and then run away. 
Park-keeper ! catch me those grave thieves 
About whose frocks the fragrant leaves, 
Sticking and fluttering here and there, 
No faise nor faltering witness bear. 

I never view such scenes as these, 
In grassy meadow girt with trees, 
But comes a thought of her who now 
Sits with serenely patient brow 
Amid deep sufferings: none hath told 
More pleasant tales to young and old. 
Fondest was she of Father Thames, 
But rambled to Hellenic streams ; 
Nor even there could any tell 
The country’s purer charms so well 
As Mary Mitford. 

Verse! go forth 

And breathe o’er gentle breasts her worth. 
Needless the task... .\gt should she see 
One hearty wish from you and me, 
A moment’s pain it may assuage.... 
A rose-leaf on the couch of Age. 
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Che Five Senet. — to. IV. Tasrine. 
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Fashions for Ortober. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovir, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 


Ficures 1, 2, 3—Home Dress anp CuILpREn’s Costumes. 
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HE Dress is of shot Poult 
de Soie. The corsage is 
closed, to the neck, but ex- 
poses the chemisette through 
the graduated lozenge-shaped 
spaces, which are cut away. 
here are similar openings in 
the sleeves ; these are divided 
into three large puffs. Ruches 
@ la vielle trim the edges of 
these open spaces, which are 
further ornamented with a neat 
button at the points where the 
opposite sides are connected. 
he front of the skirt is simi- 
larly ornamented with echelons 
of ribbon. When the skirt is 
not lined these bouillonées may 
be supported by a lining of stiff 
muslin. They are graduated 
from six inches at the top to 
four times that length at the 
bottom. The Head Dress is 
of Valenciennes. 

The Girw’s Dress is com- 
posed of a striped poult de soie 
skirt. The basquin, of dark 
taffetta, is slashed at the sides 
and cross-laced. The sleeves 
are cut in adouble rank of leaf- 
shaped lappets. Bows of satin 
ribbon trim the shoulders and 
the lower portion of the jacket. 
Lace under-sleeves and pan- 
talettes. Gaiters, buttoned, 
matching in color the skirt, or 
of glazed leather. 

he Boy’s Dress is of vel- 
vet, of a dark color. The fly 
is of the same material as the 
blouse, and is lined with silk to 
match. The blouse is short, and 
confined by a belt. Breeches 
ala Louis Xi. Mousquetaire 
collar, which, as well as the 
wristbands, should be confined 
with gold buttons. Shoes of 
patent leather. 

From the variety of CLoaks 
presented for the present sea- 
son, we select the two follow- 
ing as especially worthy of il- 
lustration. 

FreuRk 4 is composed of vel- 
vet, of a dark color, ornament- 
ed with heavy needle-work and 
a massive fringe. In form it 
is very simple, being merely a 
— skirt set with a trifling 
ullness upon a yoke, which is 
hidden bya pelerine. Itis lined® 
throughout with plush, so that 
it may be worn with either side 
out; thus constituting in effect 
two garments, as the weather 
or fancy may dictate. 

Fieure 5 is com of 
cloth. It forms a circle, taken 
in at the neck, the gores being 
covered by the collar. It is 
cut up, as far as to the level of 
the bend of the arm, leavin 
tabs in front. The slit is curv 
somewhat backward, which al- 
lows the cloth to be apparently 
turned over, ig, © ape ap- 
pears like a sleeve. cloak 
is buttoned up in front..'The 
trimming is of galoon. It is 
quilted, with a silk lining to 
match. 


Fievre 5.—Ctota Coax. 





